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ADDRESS 


BY THE ORIGINAL PROPRIETORS AND CONDUCTORS OF THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, TO ITS READERS. 


In resigning the property and charge of the Phrenological 
Journal into other hands, the original Conductors consider it to 
be due to their readers as well as to themselves, to state briefly 
the circumstances under which it has been carried on during 
the long period of fourteen years, and the reasons by which 
they are influenced in now transferring its publication from 
Edinburgh to London. Mr. William Scott, Mr. James 
Simpson, Dr. Poole, Dr. Andrew Combe, and Mr. George 
Combe were the original proprietors of this Journal, and by 
them its publication was commenced in December, 1823, — 
a time when the force of public prejudice made it almost im- 
possible to obtain a hearing. The enemies of Phrenology 
confidently prophesied that its first Number would be its last ; 
yet its conductors have now completed fifty-three quarterly 
numbers, forming ten thick octavo volumes! ‘The first four 
numbers were edited by Dr. Poole, under an engagement with 
the proprietors, at the close of which he ceased to have any 
connection with the work. ‘The subsequent numbers, down 
to No. XXI. inclusive, were edited by the proprietors them- 
selves. Mr. Scott then withdrew from all connection with 
the Journal, and from that time it was continued under the 
management of the three remaining proprietors, down to the 
53rd number, published on the Ist September, 1837. 

From the first moment of the undertaking, the proprietors 
have been actuated solely by the desire to cultivate and extend 
the knowledge of what they considered to be a science fraught 
with the most beneficial consequences to the human race; and. 
they have endeavoured to accomplish this end in that spirit of 
moral and intellectual purity and peace which Phrenology so 
strongly inculcates on those who embrace its truths. Wherever 
they have fallen short of this aim, as in many instances 
they have done, it has been from the imperfection of their 
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own faculties, and the unfavourable circumstances in which , 
they were placed. From the beginning all the proprietors 
have been actively engaged in professional pursuits, and could - 
boast neither of pecuniary independence nor of literary leisure. ' 
The conducting of the Journal, therefore, was the work of 
those hours which professional men generally devote to plea- 
sure and recreation. Far from being cheered in their labours 
by the hopes of gratifying their ambition, they were warned 
by their friends that they were laying a sure foundation for 
their individual ruin, by opposing public opinion with such 
marked determination. They were spurned as weak and 
mischievous enthusiasts by the men who then took the 
lead in literature and science; some of whom, nevertheless, 
rather inconsistently, put forth their most powerful efforts to 
extinguish them by argument and ridicule, and where these 
failed, by misrepresentation. Amidst these difficulties, they 
were not sustained by the approbation even of any consider- 
able body of followers animated by principles congenial to 
their own. The views of human nature brought to light by 
Phrenology were so new and unexpected, that few even of the 
most enlightened minds were prepared to embrace them. 
Their consequences were obviously important, but they were 
shrouded in so much obscurity, that the public shrunk back 
from investigating them. ‘The conductors of the Journal, 
therefore, laboured amidst obstacles and discouragements of 
the most formidable description, and for many years the cir- 
culation of their work was so limited that they had the painful 
certainty of having few supporters in the world. It was only 
the consciousness of the purity and dignity of their motives, and 
an irresistible conviction of the importance of the cause in 
which they were engaged, that supplied them with confidence 
and enabled them to persevere. They felt that they were 
acting for posterity, and although they knew that they should 
never personally hear the verdict of an impartial and en- 
lightened community on their labours, they relied on its jus- 
tice, and, through faith, were cheered with the hope of an 
ultimate acknowledgment that they had done some service to 
the cause of human improvement. The real merits or deme- 
rits of their work will be appreciated more justly as its conse- 
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quences are developed by time: but even now, they believe, 
it will be generally acknowledged, that the whole annals of 
science do not present such a record of the state of public 
feeling regarding a great discovery at its first promulgation, 
as is contained in the ten volumes of the Phrenological Journal 
which they have just completed. 

Throughout the whole work, the labours of the proprietors 
and of all the contributors have been gratuitous; and it is 
solely owing to disinterested zeal that the work exists. To 
Mr. Robert Cox, however, the proprietors have been indebted 
for much valuable aid. Besides furnishing upwards of sixty 
articles, many of them highly valuable, he edited the work 
from No. XX XIV. (December, 1832) to No. L. (December, 
1836), both inclusive ; besides preparing the Indices of all the 
volumes from the fifth to the tenth inclusively, —a labour 
which has greatly enhanced the value of these volumes as a 
record of phrenological facts, doctrines, and occurrences. 

For a few years past, the sales of the work have sufficed to 
defray the expenses of paper and printing; but a considerable 
amount of capital, expended during the first years when it 
was not productive, remains unredeemed. ‘These facts are 
mentioned to enable the readers to form a proper estimate of 
the difficulties with which the conductors have had to contend, 
and having stated their case, they leave the value of their 
efforts to the verdict of the public; expressing only their sin- 
cere regret for any imperfections with which the work has 
been chargeable, and which they would have been happy i In 
removing if it had been practicable for them to do so. 

.. Their reasons for transferring the publication to London, 
now when its success seems no longer problematical, are en- 
tirely personal, and do not imply any diminution either of 
zeal or confidence in the cause in which they have been so 
long engaged. In January, 1837, Mr. Robert Cox ceased to 
reside in Edinburgh, and his valuable assistance was with- 
drawn from superintending the printing of the work. Dr. A. 
Combe was prevented by impaired health and his indispens- 
able avocations from lending that aid which otherwise he 
would gladly have afforded. While Mr. Simpson and Mr. 
Combe were frequently called from home, to teach Phreno- 
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logy and its applications in distant parts of the country. In 
these circumstances they could not insure that regularity in 
the conducting and publication of the Journal which are es- 
sential to its success. 

They have now transferred the copyright and management 
of the work to a gentleman resident in the vicinity of the ca- 
pital, whose contributions have often enriched its pages, and 
who has distinguished himself by his writings in other depart- 
ments of science. They confidently believe that he will infuse 
into it fresh vigour, while he will preserve unimpaired those 
moral and practical qualities with which its past conductors 
have aimed at imbuing it. 

They return their warmest thanks to those readers, whose 
zeal in the cause has led them to continue their support 
through the season of difficulty, and respectfully solicit their 
future countenance to the work ; at the same time, they pledge 
themselves still to lend their best assistance to the new Editor, 
in rendering it worthy of approbation. 

JAMES SIMPSON. 
ANDREW CoMBE. 


GEORGE COMBE. 
Edinburgh, 21st October, 1837. 


Note by the Editor of the New Series.—It is proper to men- 
tion that the preceding Address did not reach our hands until 
after the “ Introductory Explanations,” which commence 
this Number, had been printed. The circumstance will 
account for some repetitions of statements which might other- 
wise have been avoided, and will also explain the slight dis- 
crepancies of sentiment and anticipation that may be observed 
between the two explanatory addresses. We ourselves have 
been attentive readers of every Number of this Journal that 
has been published, and have constantly sought to introduee 
it to the notice of such of our friends as were likely to be 
pleased or benefitted by its contents; and judging from our 
own feelings and experience, we cannot hesitate in believing 
that the other readers of the Phrenological Journal will 
gratefully acknowledge the vast services which have been ren- 
dered to Phrenology, by the gentlemen whose names are sub- 
scribed to the Address above printed. 
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Introductory Explanations to the New Series. 


In commencing a New Series of the Phrenological Journal, 
conducted by different parties, and with its publication trans- 
ferred from Edinburgh to London, it will be proper to offer 
some explanations respecting our future plans and prospects ; 
and it will not be out of place to connect with these a few brief 
remarks on the present aspect of Phrenology. This Journal 
was commenced fourteen years ago, at a time when the current 
of public ridicule was running strongly against the science to 
the diffusion and elucidation of which it was devoted. The 
supporters of Phrenology were then few ; and although amongst 
those few were several very able men whose superior power of 
mind was felt and acknowledged in their own social circles, yet 
no sooner did they address the public in explanation and defence 
of Phrenology, than any petty puppet deemed himself entitled 
and called on to set up his own limited ideas in array against 
them, and also modestly took upon himself to pronounce them 
fit denizens for the regions of irrationality, as so many wild 
enthusiasts or deluded fools. In that day, it was rare to meet 
with phrenologists hardy enough to avow their convictions 
openly, in general society, and to disregard the usual manifesta- 
tions of contempt or enmity which the avowal was almost sure to 
call forth. We have now reached a different era in the current 
history of Phrenology. So far from an avowal of belief in the 
principles of our science being seldom heard in mixed society, 
it has become quite a rare occurrence to meet with any intelli- 
gent and well-informed person who totally denies, or who even 
professes to entertain doubts of the general truth of the subject. 
From this common assent, we must, indeed, except a few rustic 
gentlemen, and some others, chicfly elderly men, still wholly 
ignorant of the matter, albeit persons of some knowledge on 
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other subjects. With a few such exceptions as these, (overlooking 
also certain roof-shaped craniums, the possessors of which esti- 
mate themselves at a much higher premium than their neigh- 
bours would consent to buy them at,) almost everywhere in 
the paon day we fnd the grer.t body of the really educated 
public aah assent in general terms, though each person has 
mostly his own particular doubts and difficulties to bring forward 
as objections in detail. These also will gradually cease to be 
made, since in nineteen out of twenty cases they are found to 
spring solely from want of knowledge, whether owing to the 
absence of ideas, or to the existence of misconceptions, in the 
minds of the objectors, the proper remedy for which will consist 
in the diffusion of more correct knowledge. 

Further, we see that the truth of our science is not only 
thus obtaining place amongst the received opinions of society, 
but that a deep and abiding interest is taken in the subject, and 
that most persons admit the vast importance of phrenological 
investigations, just so far as they happen to be acquainted with 
their real nature and objects. Hence may we safely assume 
that the general principles of Phrenology are now allowed by 
the intelligent portion of the public, to be true, useful, and 
interesting; and that we shall have little further need to defend 
our subject, in toto, before the public. Our future labours, on 
such ground, will rather be directed to meeting any individual 
objections made against particular departments of a science now 
generally received, though as yet far from being perfected. This 
we shall be glad to do; and believe that the agitation of such 
questions will not be found useless to phrenologists, some of 
whom do not always sufficiently keep in view the many uncer- 
tainties and difficulties that stil] remain. 

If we would arrive at truth, in enquiries connected with 
mental philosophy, it is of the first consequence that we should 
hav@ numerous and very exact observations as a groundwork, or 
as data, on which to reason ; and it is equally necessary that we 
should submit all our conclusions drawn from them, to the most 
rigid and repeated examinations. In investigations touching the 
philosophy of mind, the sources of error are many, very deceptive, 
and pregnant with great mischief if overlooked in practical appli- 
cations. Thus, our first and paramount duty, as journalists, will 
still be the endeavour to complete and (where necessary) to correct 
the science of Phrenology, on the basis and in the outlines already 
laid out. For this purpose, all new facts, or newly-observed con- 
firmations of opinions not supported by the most ample evidence, 
will be eagerly sought for, and gladly received when offered by 
others. Much has, indeed, been already effected in this way; but 
very much yet remains to be done. Nor must we only scek to 
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perfect our science by additions to that which is already known 
or believed to be so. Doubtless the doctrines of phrenologists are 
mainly correct, while regarded as a whole; yet we do fear that 
some minor points, if not some of the later systematic generali- 
sations, have been assumed rather more hastily than a strictly 
philosophical induction would warrant. We speak here of 
proofs. It is one thing to satisfy our own minds, but another 
and often a more difficult labour, to. adduce sufficient proofs 
to make doubt in others beeome unphilosophical. In the 
conflicting opinions respecting the real functions of some of 
the organs, there is ample evidence that individual observers do 
not find the received notions of others to be wholly authorised 
by the facts of nature. Whether the facts have been ill observed, 
or conclusions from them have been drawn prematurely, we 
need not here stop to enquire; it is a sufficient support to the 
accuracy of our remark, that such discrepancies do largely exist, 
whatever may be taken as the explanation of them. Facts, we 
repeat, numerous facts, accurately observed and precisely re- 
corded, are yet wanting for the more satisfactory elucidation of 
many points in Phrenology ; and we shall endeavour to specify 
under another article (probably in our next Number) the kind 
of observations which are among our desiderata on this head. 
In addition to the record of mere facts, we would have a 
watchful eye kept to the conclusions drawn from them by indi- 
viduals. Sweeping generalisations in science are always to be 
received with caution, as being usually the offspring of slender 
knowledge or superficial powers of reasoning. Such are the 
natural manifestations of minds, whose range is too contracted 
to take in the counter-possibilities and the varied explanations 
of the self-same facts, such as may be given by different ob- 
servers. To spring at once to conclusions, seems to be com- 
monly a far more agreeable effort, than is the slower process of 
testing the soundness of our opinions, by a careful examination 
of the grounds on which they rest at each progressive step. 
Our best phrenologists, — they whose opinions carry most weight 
in the estimation of others, — have constantly endeavoured to 
make each step sure and solid; and keeping in view the diffi- 
culties of the subject, it may confidently be asserted, that they 
have steered clear of false conclusions with singular felicity. 
At the same time, it must be allowed, that some others have 
brought a temporary discredit upon the science, by venturing 
rash conclusions and dogmas, nominally on phrenological data, 
which they have been unable to support when pressed by the 
adverse arguments of opponents. We have occasionally wit- 
nessed with pain the dilemmas into which half-informed phre- 
nologists have in this way caused themselves to be drawn. Per- 
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haps we may not be wide of truth, in attributing much of the 
distaste towards Phrenology, without absolute denial, which is 
avowedly felt by several scientific men of high attainments, to 
the injudicious manner in which crudely-formed conclusions 
have sometimes been set in array against received opinions, and 
with which more mature deliberation may show them to be less 
discordant than has at first appeared. Besides this, most per- 
sons receive their earliest ideas about Phrenology, orally, in 
course ‘of ordinary conversation. Injudicious enthusiasts and 
the mere pretenders to knowledge abound; and they unwittingly 
circulate much that is fallacious or wholly false. Such errors 
are received by others in the light of expositions of Phrenology ; 
and as a natural consequence, persons imbibe a distaste to the 
subject, who would have been attracted towards it, had their 
first notions of the matter been accurate. It is difficult to ap- 
ply an effectual remedy in correction of this evil; but a rigid 
and cautious examination of all that comes into print will be a 
partial palliative; and the diffusion of sound knowledge will 
gradually tend to prevent the mischief, by increasing the num- 
ber of competent persons, who will teach the public that a man 
is not necessarily acquainted with the subject just because he 
chooses to call himself a phrenologist. We shall be obliged to 
any friends who may draw our attention to such misrepresenta- 
tions as get into public circulation. 

But the observation and record of isolated facts, the systematic 
combination of those facts into general rules or principles, and 
conclusions deduced from them by a process of reasoning,— 
supposing all this to have been done quite accurately,—together 
make up only an unapplied or theoretic science; which can be 
of no real value to mankind, otherwise than as it affords an 
agreeable study for a few individuals, until its principles are 
brought to bear upon the practical affairs of life. It is this 
application of science which changes mere knowledge into 
‘useful knowledge ;” it is only when thus applied that know- 
ledge can be truly designated as power ; and it is in its adapta- 
tion for these practical applications, that thescience of Phrenology 
shines out as vastly superior to the abstract philosophy of mind, 
so long and sedulously cultivated by the Scottish school of 
metaphysicians. Whatever the talents of the individuals of this 
school may have been, their labours have invariably proved of 
such extremely little service to mankind at large, that the 
name and subject of Metaphysics have become the staple of 
numerous current jests against the natives of Scotland, and 
amongst them likewise. We regard, then, one of the most 
important sections of our prospective labours, to be that of 
applying the facts and principles brought to light by phrenolo- 
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gical investigations, to the elucidation and improvement of all 
Matters in any way connected with the training and direction 
of the human mind, as well as to the more exact appreciation 
of many others in which the influence of mind constitutes an 
element for consideration. Education, legislation, and morals 
in general, come under the former head; while our social 
customs, civil institutions, political economy, national statistics, 
and general literature, are more or less touched on under the 
latter. It is on account of such applications of phrenology, that 
we have adopted the subsidiary title of ‘“ Magazine of Moral 
Science ;” being well assured, that on Phrenology only can moral 
science be steadily based. In support of this asseveration we 
might cite many of the papers published in former volumes of 
this Journal, and proceeding from the pens of writers every way 
entitled to take a foremost rank amongst the expounders of 
practical ethics. 

In one or other of the departments mentioned, — facts, con- 
clusions, and applications, — Phrenology, as the Science of Mind, 
bears directly and intimately on most of the ordinary pursuits 
of life; and it thus becomes the interest and the duty of all to 
know something of our science, to have some knowledge of 
mind, of the corporeal conditions on which its due manifestations 
depend, and of the manner or degree in which one mind is able 
to exert an influence upon others. To no one can knowledge 
of this kind be wholly useless; to very many must it be in the 
highest degree beneficial. ‘The happiness of individuals and 
the prosperity of nations rest alike on the natural powers and 
direction of the individual and national mind. To know what 
those powers are, is fundamental ; to know the extent to which 
they can be changed and guided, and the limits which nature 
prescribes to our successful efforts, is of vital consequence; and 
to apply this knowledge, for the removal of evil and increase of 
happiness, is all-important. 

It is to be feared that many and deep-rooted prejudices will 
long have to be contended against, by those who would apply 
phrenological analysis as a test of the soundness of our opinions, 
habits, and institutions. There is a constant proneness in the 
human mind, and more especially in the minds of the ignorant 
and half-educated, to decide on the truth or value of new views 
solely by reference to the ideas previously imbibed or formed. 
These latter being assumed true, sound, and safe, the more 
novel views are forthwith rejected (so far as they differ) as un- 
true, unsound, or unsafe. Comparatively few persons are suf- 
ficiently imbued with the spirit of philosophical impartiality, to 
submit their notions to a re-examination, when any newer and 
different views are suggested to them; and thus it happens, in 
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every community, that much of its intellectual and moral power 
is spent in resisting the advance of improvement. All persons 
hold some kind of ready-made opinions, on questions of moral 
and political philosophy. They may be totally unable to give 
any reason for the faith which is in them; they may not be able 
to explain, or even may not themselves clearly know, what their . 
real opinions are: from extreme ignorance or defective capacity, 
they may be utterly incompetent to form a correct judgment; 
nevertheless, they will have some vague notions or feelings of 
their own, by which every proposition novel to themselves is at 
first to be tried, and is then to be received, doubted, or rejected, 
according as it may chance to chime in more or less harmoni- 
ously with opinions which they have earlier adopted. It is only 
in the minds of the young, which are still comparatively unoc- 
cupied, that we usually see any fair estimate of rival doctrines. 
The history of Phrenology itself affords an example of this. 
Few elderly persons have quietly allowed its progress, when the 
subject has been brought before them; fewer still have in any 
way assisted to advance it; almost none of such have made 
themselves duly acquainted with its real merits. It is the young 
who have adopted the science; who have studied it; and who 
have exerted themselves to diffuse a knowledge of it. There 
are now excellent phrenologists advanced in years; but they 
are phrenologists of long standing, — indeed, excellence implies 
this, — who early imbibed the principles of their science. The 

difficulty of inducing persons to adopt ideas which may conflict 
' with others before taken up, has become proverbial in the oft- 
repeated couplet, slightly altered here, — 


‘¢ A man convinced against his will 
Remains but half-converted still.” 


Our comments upon this familiar topic may appear to be longer 
than needful. We dwell upon it, because the judgment of every 
person is influenced thus; and we are desirous of deawins espe- 
cial attention to the circumstance, as one of the greatest diffi- 
culties with which all have to contend, who would either expound 
new views in moral science, or modify and correct older ones 
which they deem erroneous. Perhaps every reader will admit 
this tendency of his fellows to reject all propositions which are 
at variance with their pre-conceived notions; and, perhaps, at 
the same time — even for that sole reason — every reader will 
at first be inclined to dispute something that he may find in our 
pages. We can only beg of those who would do so, to take the 
course which we shall now recommend to them. Let us suppose 
one of our readers to have met with some statement or sug- 
gestion which appears not exactly conformable to his own opi- 
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nions. Either he or we must be in fault; but is it just in hiin 
to decide that we, and not he, must be so? We should rather 
say, let him first determine exactly (the better, if in form of 
written propositions) what are his own ideas on the subject- 
matter, and what grounds he has for keeping to them. This 
done, he may examine whether there really exists any variance 
between his own and our conceptions. Supposing a discord 
actually existing, he may then consider whether he is able to 
prove his own views, and to show that ours are false or fallacious, 
either by a direct appeal to the realities of nature, or by fair 
inferences from undoubted facts. Some such process as this, 
carried on by the minds of persons who dispute each other’s 
opinions, would no doubt often remove the obstacles to concord. 
Men will inevitably feel differently ; but thoughts ought to be 
uniform, if such have been reached by a process of correct rea- 
soning. For our own share, we can say to any of our readers 
inclined to disagree with us on ethical questions, that we shall be 
glad to offer them the opportunity of appealing through our pages 
to the same parties to whom our own remarks are addressed. 
We stipulate only that their grounds of dissent shall be based 
on something real and demonstrable to others, and not aay 
upon the egotistic arguments of “I think,” or “I feel,” whic 
are often so freely used in moral discussions. Such are un- 
doubtedly always very convincing reasons to the parties who do 
use them in the light of arguments; but there is no legitimate 
claim to force them upon others, either as argument or as de- 
monstrative evidence. | 

We do not here enter into detailed explanations as to what 
may be the proper objects and full scope of phrenological en- 
quiries. ‘That we esteem them most comprehensive will be evi- 
dent from the tenor of our present allusions, and from the varied 
subjects treated of in former volumes. Our purpose just now is 
rather to indicate the direction which it is wished that our own 
labours should receive. The subjects to which they will relate 
will be in some measure apparent from the remarks already 
made; and the order of arrangement, in which it seems most 
convenient to introduce them, will be as follows: — Mis- 
cellaneous Papers — Cases and Facts — Notices of Books — 
Short Communications — Notes on Opinions — Intelligence. 
Although such may be taken as a general plan of arrangement, 
it may happen that examples of each of these sections will not 
be found in every successive Number of our Journal. They 
will appear rather from time to time, in accordance with the ac- 
cumulation of our materials; and, though wishing to give a sea- 
sonable diversity to our matter, we shall be averse to thé 
sacrifice of value or importance for the sake of variety alone. 
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The two first sections do not seem to require much explanation. 
They will be especially devoted to the elucidation and improve- 
ment of the science of Phrenology and its practical applications. 
But cases and papers relating to the structure and functions of 
the nervous system in general, whether in a state of health or 
disease, will not be considered as beyond our proper sphere ;. 
and disquisitions on ethical subjects, by others, will be held 
admissible, even when they are discussed without direct refe- 
rence to organization; although we should certainly much 
prefer to have the physical conditions kept closely in view. 

In our “ Notices oF Books,” we shall not hesitate to step 
beyond the range of phrenological literature, when works on 
any other subject will afford us the opportunity of illustrating 
some fact or principle of Phrenology, or for pointing out some 
useful application of the science. Comments upon works not 
written by phrenologists will thus from time to time find place 
here, especially if such works in any way relate to mental phi- 
losophy, or serve to illustrate the progress or peculiarities of 
mind. All works on the philosophy of mind, or on ethics, that 
may be sent to us for notice, shall be placed in the hands of 
persons whom we deem competent to express a correct and im- 
partial opinion on their merits, and be noticed accordingly. 
We do not, let it be remembered, restrict ourselves to works 
which professedly adopt the cranioscopical department of phre- 
nology, although the strictly phrenological treatises will be held 
entitled to earlier notice whenever a preference becomes un- 
avoidable. | 

The “ SHort Communications” are designed to be a mis- 
cellaneous assemblage of such hints, suggestions, observations, 
criticisms, and prospective or retrospective notes, as occur to 
the minds of our correspondents, and which it may appear 
desirable to put on permanent record, or to bring into tempo- 
rary notice, although singly too brief or too incomplete for 
putting forward in a more formal manner. ‘To these we may 
add occasional extracts from published works, illustrative of 
mental philosophy. It is trusted that some useful ideas may 
thus be communicated from mind to mind, such as may at least 
have the good effect of stimulating readers to observe and in- 
vestigate points which might not otherwise have obtained their 
attention. This section has already been introduced into some 
of our later Numbers; and referring to these for examples, we 
invite such communications from all quarters, expressed as 
briefly as possible; though without positively engaging to print 
everything that may be sent, lest the introduction of more im- 
portant subjects should be thus interfered with. 

s Nores oN OPINIONS” is the title adopted to express an 
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occasional section, intended to receive quotations of such 
opinions put forth by writers, or current in society, as are con- 
nected with phrenology, or which may admit of illustration on 
_phrenological grounds, whether by way of confirmation or refu- 
tation. If we reflect how greatly the current maxims and 
opinions of society have varied from age to age, and how utterly 
discordant with each other are the ideas and beliefs of men in 
our own day, in relation to subjects connected with mind and 
morals, there will seem to be ample ground here for the appli- 
cation of general reasoning and phrenological tests. And this 
will also be the proper section, under which to introduce any 
comments that we may deem it advisable to make upon isolated 
opinions put forth against Phrenology. In reference to this 
section, we must forewarn our friends that it may be expected 
to consist chiefly of notes in dissent, notes of assent being seldom 
called for; and that when we select a particular passage from 
any work, in order to oppose or qualify an opinion of its author, 
the difference of our own, on a single point, must not be con- 
strued as implying any general censure or disrespect. Some 
persons are so wondrously sensitive, that if another differ from 
them in a single idea, they will instantly take fire at the sup- 
posed disrespect to their judgment; wholly overlooking ninety 
and nine other points in which there may be full concord. 

‘“‘ INTELLIGENCE ” will embrace miscellaneous notices respect- 
ing the diffusion of Phrenology, proceedings of Phrenological 
Societies, lectures, discussions, and any other local or personal 
news touching the science or its supporters, or otherwise inter- 
esting to phrenologists. Obituaries, with brief biographical 
notices of persons who have been distinguished as phrenologists, 
will be acceptable records from those whose opportunities may 
enable them to draw up such notices with accuracy. We do 
not mean fulsome eulogies, but plain and matter-of-fact state- 
ments. It is usual for the editors of journals devoted to other 
subjects thus to record the services of men who have attained to 
celebrity and usefulness in their own branches of science, and 
they who devote their time and talents to Phrenology are cer- 
tainly entitled to the same respect. Moreover, a philosophical 
biography is a display of the mental qualities of the individual, 
and thus the shortest biographical notice ought in fact to be a 
phrenological analysis of character. As we are not possessed 
of the power of ubiquity, we must rely on the good-will of our 
correspondents for the chief supply of local and personal news. 

We have further to remind our friends, that a public journal 
of this description is necessarily the united work of several indi- 
viduals ; that no one person can be held answerable for the cor- 
rectness of every alleged fact or opinion put forth in it; and 
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still less can the general body of phrenologists be held thus 
responsible for its contents. ‘Though we shall be averse to 
giving an editorial sanction to any of those peculiar and 
unsettled views likely to cause discord amongst phrenologists 
properly so called, yet being supporters of John Bull’s 
habitual demand for “fair play,” we shall certainly not refuse 
to receive and print the opinions of our friends, merely because 
we ourselves, or some others, may happen to dissent therefrom. 
At the same time, we reserve the right of expressing our non- 
acquiescence in the views of any correspondent, in whatever 
form is agreeable to ourselves. Reference may be made to the 
s Notice to Correspondents,” on the cover of this Number, for 
directions how to address communications to us; and we may 
at the same time request attention to the regulations there men- 
tioned. . 

We have entered thus far into explanations, in consequence 
of wishing this Journal to be viewed rather as the literary voice 
of phrenologists than as a mere “ speculation” on the part of its 
conductors; and we must yet advert to some private consi- 
derations, such as journalists do not usually intrude upon the 
public, but which we have felt called upon to mention in two or 
three former Numbers, to account for alleged defects in our 
publication. ‘The peculiar position of Phrenology, as a very 
controversial subject, and one which is only now beginning to 
receive the countenance of the * Great in Science and Litera- 
ture,” has hitherto been a serious impediment to the circulation 
of this Journal. For many years it was carried on at a consi- 
derable pecuniary loss annually, and a debt has thus accumulated 
which there is very small prospect of discharging. The pro- 
prietors of the Work preferred to suffer this pecuniary loss, 
rather than to cease a publication which they esteemed—and 
undoubtedly with correctness — of much benefit to the cause of 
Phrenology. The circulation has latterly much increased; but 
on account of the debt above alluded to, there can be no pro- 
bability of any pecuniary advantage to the parties now engaged 
in conducting the Work, and responsible for its expences. We 
make this explanation, in order that our own motives may not 
be misconstrued, when we earnestly call on our well-wishers to 
assist the circulation of this Journal by all proper means in their 
power. If we devote our time to it without remuneration, and 
take upon ourselves all the pecuniary risks and liabilities, from 
a sincere conviction of the vast importance of the science advo- 
cated, and the beneficial consequences to mankind ultimately to 
result from its diffusion, we may certainly expect to be acquitted 
of merely selfish motives, while urging phrenologists to exert 
themselves in giving effect to our labours, by aiding to diffuse 
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them. A true science of mind is of the highest possible importance 
to the interests of civilised man. Why, then, should not every 
public library and news-room be supplied with a journal devoted to 
it? Why should not every true phrenologist use his best exertions, 
each in his own sphere, to effect this? Why should not a copy 
be regularly taken by those phrenologists to whom the trifling 
annual cost is no obstacle? We are no friends to forced circu- 
lation ; nor do we wish that our Journal should be purchased 
by those who would only lay it on the book-shelf unread. What 
we do desire is, that it should be brought into notice, and ren- 
dered serviceable to others, by being placed before persons 
likely to receive advantage from its pages, and to become inter- 
ested in the science to which it relates ; and whilst we number 
amongst our supporters and contributors most of the ablest 
Pee of Britain, whose own private works are in the 

ighest esteem, there is no presumption in saying that our pages 
cannot be unworthy of perusal. 

Lastly, in evidence of past services, and to give the encou- 
ragement of past success as an inducement to future exertions, 
we call attention to the undeniable fact that Phrenology has 
already greatly advanced in public estimation, notwithstanding 
the many efforts formerly made to arrest its progress ; that it is 
still advancing with sure steps, and gives full earnest of continu- 
ing to advance with an accelerating speed. By the exertions 
of phrenologists, it may now be urged onward at a greatly 
increased rate. We wish to aid them in their efforts, and we 
beg of them to aid us in turn. Phrenologists have no longer to 
contend against public contempt or hostility. The time for this 
has gone by, never to return. A clear knowledge of the subject, 
combined with a judicious and unobtrusive use of that know- 
ledge, will be found to ensure for its possessor the respect, and 
usually also the good-will, of those with whom he associates. A 
phrenologist will still occasionally meet with persons, even some 
few persons of intellectual eminence, who pretend to despise his 
science. Let such pretended contempt be disregarded. It is 
unreal. It is impossible that it should be otherwise than unreal, 
unless when the offspring of utter ignorance of the subject. The 
pretence is just a mask assumed to hide dislike and jealousy. A 
well-trained, well-informed phrenologist, as such, never is 
despised by those who know him. He has a vantage-ground 
in his knowledge, from which he cannot be dislodged. It is a 
power which he can make instantly and forcibly felt by those 
who resist it. How, then, is it possible, that a science which 
gives him this power,—which is this power,—can be really 
contemned by those who feel its pressure against themselves ? 
There is an absurdity in the idea, mere drivelling in the asser- 
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tion of it. We have, indeed, seen a few — a very few — professed 
phrenologists, who were evidently despised by some of their 
ee acquaintances ; but even here Phrenology seemed 
to have a redeeming power, for the individuals would probably 
have been still less respected, had they wanted the advantage 
given by only an imperfect knowledge of the science. As to 
the personal impression made by competent phrenologists, in 
general society, we are inclined to believe that so far from being 
less than it ought to be, it is in some sense greater than what 
should be. Many persons are now disposed to give phrenologists 
credit for a deeper insight into character, a far more accurate 
appreciation of motives and talents, than can truly be made. 
Hence the number of pretenders to Phrenology rapidly in- 
creases. Deceptive persons, who deem the reputation of ability 
and knowledge useful to their professional or other interests, 
often make undue pretensions to phrenological skill, where they 
believe their auditors little acquainted with the subject. Why 
should this be done, if it be not felt by them that such know- 
ledge draws respect from others, and so far elevates its supposed 
possessor in their eyes? We recommend the timid and the 
approbative —those who fear openly to avow their convictions — 
to attend to such indications of the feelings of society; and they 
will soon reach the conclusion of being more likely to advance 
than to recede in the estimation of others, if making a straight- 
forward and confident declaration of their own convictions on 
the subject. The independent phrenologist needs not such en- 
couragement; but he observes these signs with interest, as being 
so many proofs that his science speeds and prospers. It is vain 
to point to A., B., or C..—men known or unknown, —and say 
that they refuse credence. What matters it if a thousand 
recusantscan be named? ‘The fault is their own. The loss is 
their own. We can do without them. We may find enough 
of the willing, to dispense with the unwilling, though joyfully 
welcoming all. We repeat, without fear of confutation, that 
where a competent and judicious phrenologist is found, fearless 
to defend and ready to explain his science; there Phrenology 
neither will nor can be contemned. That our own exertions, as 
journalists, may assist in increasing the numbers of such com- 
petent phrenologists, is our first and most earnest wish. 
Hitherto this Journal has been of much service in such respect: 
may it continue to be so! 
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I. Remarks on the fallacy of Professor Tiedemanns Comparison of 
the Negro Brain and Intellect with those of the European. By 
ANDREW ComBeE, M.D. 


ProFeEssor TIEDEMANN’s elaborate essay * is remarkable in 
several points of view. It proceeds from the pen of one of the 
first physiologists of Europe; its materials have been gathered 
from a personal examination “ of the most celebrated anato- 
mical museums, both on the continent and in Great Britain; ” 
and its subject is considered to be “ of great importance in the 
natural history, anatomy and physiology of Man; interesting 
also in a political and legislative point of view.” The mode of 
inquiry pursued in it is based upon the two principles long 
considered by the phrenologists as demonstrated, but still scouted 
by many as unworthy of serious discussion — namely, first, 
that the brain is the organ of the mind, and secondly, that there 
is a constant relation, ceteris paribus, between mental power 
and cerebral development. A fallacy, however, runs through 
almost all the author’s applications of the above principles, and 
consequently vitiates many of his most important conclusions. 
In these circumstances, a more detailed examination of the 
original essay, than the notice already given in the Phrenological 
Journal (No. lii. page 627.), seems to be called for, as Tiede- 
mann’s name and influence will mislead many, and for a time 
give to error all the authority of truth. | 

Tiedemann’s grand objects are, to prove, Ist, that the opinion 
of Negro inferiority expressed by Camper, Scoemmering, Cuvier, 
and almost all naturalists of any eminence, is incorrect; 2ndly, 
that the Negro brain is equal in size and similar in structure to 
that of the Kuropean; and, 3rdly, that consequently the former 
is equally capable of civilization as the latter, and owes his 
present inferiority entirely to bad treatment and unfavourable 
circumstances, and will lose it when placed in the position in 
society, which has been recently assigned to him by the “ noble 
British Government.” These positions are urged by Tiedemann 
with so much philanthropic warmth, and with such hearty zeal 
in the cause of the Negro, that we feel no small reluctance to 
enter the lists against him; but having a thorough reliance on 
the supremacy of truth, and believing its diffusion to be fraught 
with more ultimate happiness to the Negro himself than he can 
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possibly derive from the propagation of an amiable error, we 
offer no apology for attempting to shew that the prevailing 
opinion remains unaffected by any evidence brought against it 
by Tiedemann, and that de facto the Negro brain is inferior in 
intellectual power to that of the European. 

In pursuance of the above objects Tiedemann first enquires, 
whether “the Negro has the same quantity of brain as the 
European ?” and to ascertain the fact he institutes an elaborate 
comparison between the weight of the brain, as determined in 
upwards of fifty Europeans of different ages and countries, and 
its weight in several Negroes examined either by himself or 
others, and the results obtained are not orly full of interest to 
the phrenologist, but well worthy of the attention of those 
among our opponents who still continue to ridicule the princi- 
ple of size of brain being ceteris paribus a measure of mental 
power. Every fact mentioned by Tiedemann adds to the al- 
ready overwhelming proofs adduced by the phrenologists; but 
coming in this instance from the pen of a hostile authority they 
may probably carry more weight with them than if found in a 
phrenological essay. 

After quoting the statements of many authors and detailing 

the weights of fifty-two European brains examined by himself, 
Tiedemann mentions that “the weight of the brain in an adult 
male European varies between 3 lbs. 2 oz. and 4 lbs. 6 0z. troy. 
The brain of men who have distinguished themselves by their great 
talents is often very large. The brain of the celebrated Cuvier 
weighed 4 lbs. 11 oz. 4dr. 30 gr. troy, and that of the celebrated 
surgeon Dupuytren weighed 4 lbs. 10 oz. troy. The brain of men 
endowed with but feeble intellectual powers is, on the contrary, often 
very small, particularly in congenital idiotismus.” Here then is 
ample confirmation of the phrenological evidence, and from a 
source which cannot be considered as biassed in our favour. 
Tiedemann proceeds, “The female brain is lighter than that of 
the male. It varies between 2 lbs. 80z. and 3 lbs. 11 oz. I never 
found a female brain that weighed 4 lbs. The female brain 
weighs on an average from four to eight ounces less than that 
of the male; and this difference is already perceptible in a new- 
born child.” ‘This also corresponds entirely with the long repu- 
diated statements of the phrenologists, and it is pleasant to see 
the fact thus broadly admitted. 

Tiedemann goes even beyond the phrenologists in his appli- 
cations of the principle of size being a measure of power. He 
says, ‘ There is undoubtedly a very close connexion between the abso- 
lute size of the brain and the INTELLECTUAL powers and functions 
of the mind. ‘This is evident from the remarkable smallness of 
the brain in cases of congenital idiotismus, few much exceeding in- 
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weight the brain of a new-born child. Gall, Spurzheim, Haslam, 
Esquirol, and others, have already observed this, which is also 
confirmed by my own researches. ‘The brain of very talented 
men is remarkable on the other hand for its size” (page 502.). 
Here certainly is ample corroboration of the influence of organic 
size on mental power; but Tiedemann has fallen into the very 
serious error of taking absolute size of the brain as a measure 
of intellectual power only ; whereas, it indicates, as might be ex- 
pected à priori, absolute mental power, without determining 
whether that power lies in extent of intellect, in strength of 
moral feeling, or in the force of passion or affection. A brain 
of four pounds’ weight may be large in the anterior lobe and 
smaller in the middle and posterior lobes; or its chief size and 
weight may be in the posterior lobes, and the anterior portions be 
actually small. In both cases Tiedemann would infer equal 
s intellectual ” power, whereas the phrenologist would perceive 
at a glance, that in the former the intellectual ability would far 
preponderate; while in the latter the power of mind would con- 
sist entirely in intensity of feeling, and the intellect, properly so 
called, be rather weak than strong. 3 

If, for example, we compare the Charib with the Hindoo brain, 
we find the entire mass of the former considerably to outweigh 
the latter, and according to Tiedemann we should find more in- 
tellectual talent in the Charib. The fact, however, is noto- 
riously the reverse, and the explanation is very easy when we 
distinguish the regions of the brain in which the size exists. In the 
Charib, the anterior lobe is very small, in perfect harmony with 
his poverty of intellect ; but the posterior and basilar regions of 
the brain are very large, also in harmony with his ferocity and 
energy of passion. In the Hindoo, again, the reverse holds ; the 
anterior lobe is well developed, and so is his intellect; but the 
basilar region, so large in the Charib, is small in him; and con- 
sequently in vehemence of passion, active courage, and general 
force of character, the Hindoo is greatly inferior to the more 
savage Charib. 

The same distinction occurs every day in social life. We 
meet with an individual — a criminal, for instance, — in whom 
the brain is absolutely large, but who is nevertheless stupid in 
intellect, and powerful only in the department of the propen- 
sities; while, on the contrary, we find many an amiable member 
of society possessed of a brain smaller in absolute size, but far 
superior to the criminal in the size of its anterior lobe or organs 
of intellect, and consequently far superior to the criminal in 
thinking power and general talents ; — results at utter variance 
with Tiedemann’s rule, but perfectly reconcileable according to 
the phrenological application of the principle. 
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Hence it is obvious that of two brains, both precisely equal 
in absolute weight, one may be very deficient in intellectual en- 
dowment, compared to the other, and this deficiency be per- 
fectly apparent on inspection when we attend to the region of 
the brain in which the preponderance lies. But as Tiedemann, 
throughout the whole of his experiments, utterly disregards this 
distinction, confounds intellectual power, moral feeling, and 
brute propensity under one head, and treats of the brain as if 
it consisted of only one lobe, with only one function, namely, 
the manifestation of intellect, his inference, that because the 
Negro brain is equal in weight to the European therefore the 
Negro is also his equal in intellectual power, falls to the ground 
as unwarranted by the evidence. To render his conclusion 
worth anything, he must shew, not only that the two brains are 
equal in absolute size, but that the anterior lobe, or seat of intel- 
lect, is equally developed in both ;— a position which he never 
attempts to substantiate, and which is at variance with some 
parts even of his own facts. 

Having obtained the weight of a sufficient number of Euro- 
pean brains, Tiedemann next endeavours to ascertain the weight 
of the Negro brain; but from the very small number of Negroes 
to be found in Europe, he has great difficulty in obtaining any- 
thing like a fair average: in fact, he gives the weight of only 
four Negro brains,—one of a boy of fourteen years of age, 
stated on the authority of Scemmering to have weighed 
3 lbs. 6 oz. 6 dr.; a second, of a tall and handsome Negro of 
twenty years of age, which weighed 3 lbs. 9 oz. 4 dr. ; a third, of 
a large Negro, mentioned by Sir Astley Cooper, of 49 oz. ; and 
a fourth, examined by himself, of a man twenty-five years of 
age, which weighed 2 lbs. 3 oz. 2 dr. 

In comparing these results with the average weight of the 
European brain as stated by Tiedemann himself, it is singular 
to observe the extent to which they are at variance with his in- 
ferences. The European average runs, he says, from 3 lbs. 2 oz. 
to 4 lbs. 6 oz., while the average of the four Negroes rises to only 
3 lbs. 5 oz. 1 dr.—or 3 oz. above the lowest European averages ; 
and the highest Negro falls 5 oz. short of the highest average 
European, and no less than 10 oz. short of Cuvier’s brain. And 
as if these facts were not inconsistent enough with his con- 
clusions, Tiedemann first affirms that in the Negro “ the length 
and height of the cerebral hemispheres do not visibly differ 
from that of the European ; their breadth only being somewhat 
less ” (page 515.) ; and immediately after subjoins three tables of 
the “ Dimensions of the Cerebrum of Negroes,” “ Dimensions 
of the Cerebrum of European Males,” and “ Dimensions of the 
Cerebrum of European Females ;” the figures of which directly 
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contradict- his assertion! ‘This seems almost incredible, but 
on summing up the averages we find the following results; 
namely — 


Inches. Lines. 

Average length of brain in - - - 4 Negroes - - 5 11 

X . - 7 European males 6 2 
a ee ee, = & 6 —- females 5 104 
Average greatest breadthin - m - 4 Negroes - - 4 84 

ş Š - 7 European males - 5 14 
a as ete s - 3 females 5 4} 
Average height of brain in - à - 3 Negroes - - 2 11} 
ae a z - 7 European males - 3 4 
= - - - 4 females 2 94 


From these tables it is evident that the dimensions of the 
brain are smaller in the Negroes measured by Tiedemann than 
in the European; but for our own parts we are not disposed 
to lay much stress upon results drawn from such a limited 
number of facts; and we notice them merely to show that, such 
as they are, they directly contradict the arithmetical proportions 
or conclusions drawn from them by Tiedemann. The latter, 
indeed, grants all that we contend for, when in his description 
of the Negro brain (page 515.) he states that “ the anterior 
portion of the hemispheres is something narrower than is usually 
the case in Europeans,” because as the anterior portion is the 
seat of intellect, this is really equivalent to conceding that the 
Negro is naturally inferior in intellectual capacity to the Eu- 
ropean. 

Not having access to a sufficient number of the actual brains 
of Negroes, ‘Tiedemann has endeavoured to supply the want of 
direct evidence by comparing the capacity of the Negro skull 
with that of the European, and thus obtaining an index to the 
relative size of their contained organs. For this purpose he 
filled the skulls with millet seed, and carefully noted the quan- 
tity which each contained. Ina general sense no objection lies 
against this mode of proceeding; but it is useless as a means of 
determining the proportions of size between the different lobes 
of the brain, and consequently in estimating intellectual capacity 
as distinguished from power of feeling. For Tiedemann’s 
special purpose, his time, trouble, and zeal are utterly thrown 
away, and one cannot help regretting that snch should be the case. 
Among other collections which he visited, was the Phrenolo- 
gical Museum in Edinburgh, to which we twice accompanied 
him, and from which twenty-three of his observations were 
taken; and we can bear witness to the pains which he took to 
ensure accuracy in the individual details; and yet, strange to 
say, on summing up his table of results, and striking an average 
(a proceeding which he seems not to have thought of), HIs 
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FACTS AND INFERENCES ARE ONCE MORE AT UTTER VARIANCE, 
and we only regret that the numerous editors, who have quoted 
his authority, should not have examined the matter more closely 
before so widely disseminating his errors. 

After giving several pages of tables comprehending the weight 
of the quantity of millet seed required to fill Ethiopian, Cau- 
casian, Mongolian, American, and Malayan skulls, ‘Tiedemann 
says, ‘ It is evident, from the comparison of the cavum cranii of 
the Negro with that of the European, Mongolian, American, 
and Malayan, that the cavity of the skull of the Negro in gene- 
ral is not smaller than that of the European and other human 
races. The result of Hamitton’s researches is the same. I 
hope this will convince others that the opinion of many natural- 
ists, such as Camper, Soemmering, Cuvier, Lawrence, and 
Virey, that the Negro has a smaller skull and brain than the 
European, is ill-founded, and entirely refuted by my researches.” 
(Page 511.) Now we have already seen that the real question 
of interest, as regards Negro improvement, is not so much the 
general size of his brain, as the relative size of its anterior 
lobe and coronal surface compared to the basilar and posterior 

ortions. But even as concerns the absolute size of the whole 
baie it is an extraordinary fact, that Tiedemann’s own tables 
rive a decided superiority to the European over the Negro 
brain, to the average extent of nearly four ounces! The aver- 
age capacity of forty-one Negro skulls in his own tables 
amounts only to 87 oz. 1dr. 10 gr., while the average of 77 Eu- 
ropeans of every nation, also in his own tables, amounts to 
41 0z. 2dr. 30 gr. Of the Negroes, indeed, three are females, but 
even subtracting these, the Negro average amounts only to 
37 oz.6dr. 18 gr. Here, then, on Tiedemann’s own showing, 
we have, first, an inferiority in the dimensions of the Negro 
brain and a greater narrowness of its anterior lobe; and, se- 
condly, a marked inferiority in the capacity of the Negro skull 
to the extent of about one tenth, and yet he very strangely infers 
that both are equal to those of the European, and the Royal 
Society and half of our scientific men and journals adopt and 
propagate both facts and inferences as literally correct and of 
vastimportance!! If the phrenologists had perpetrated such a 
series of blunders, Sir William Hamilton and his allies would 
have shouted in triumph over their stupidity. 

After treating of the icine of the Negro, Tiedemann 
attempts to prove that intellectually and morally, as well as ana- 
tomically, the Negro is naturally on a par with the European, 
and contends that the opposite and popular notion is the result 
of superficial observation, and holds true only in regard to 
certain degraded tribes on the coast of Africa. We shall not 
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follow him into this branch of the enquiry farther than to ex- 
press our concurrence with him in believing some of the tribes 
of the interior to be endowed with much higher intellectual and 
moral faculties than those with which we have been longest ac- 
quainted. Park, Denham, Clapperton, and others unite in tes- 
timony to the superior civilisation of some of the interior 
nations. But then these are the tribes which the same authors 
state to “vary little except in colour from the European,” and 
to have “neither the broad flat noses, thick lips, prominent 
cheek-bones, sloping contracted forehead,” &c. “which most 
naturalists consider as the universal characteristics of the Negro. 
Most of them have well-formed skulls, long faces, handsome, 
even Roman or aquiline, noses, thin lips, and agreeable features,” 
and “the Caffres and [Boshuanas? *] have the same form of skull 
and the same high forehead and prominent nose as Europeans ” 
(page 512.). If this be a correct description, what can be more 
natural than that races thus approximating to the European 
standard of organization should also approach to the same 
standard in function, and present an affinity to the European 
character? But also what can be more opposed to Tiedemann’s 
main proposition, that the ordinary Negro type and mind are 
on a level with the European? Because a black race with a 
brain like that of the European is capable of approaching to 
European civilization, it does not therefore follow that the thick- 
lipped and flat-nosed negro with the narrow forehead is equally 
good; and even granting Tiedemann to have established the 
first point (which nobody denied), he has still left the latter pre- 
cisely where he found it, or rather he has left it enveloped in a 
new cloud of fallacy and obscurity. ; 

That a physiologist of Tiedemann’s talent and merited reputa- 
tion should have failed so signally in an investigation which he 
recognizes as one of so much importance, and upon which he 
has bestowed so much labour and with so benevolent an inten- 
tion, is much to be lamented; but the cause which has led to 
his failure is still more to be lamented, because it is humiliating 
to him as a man of science, and is the natural and just result of 
his own conduct. Well did Tiedemann know that the great 
discovery of his immortal countryman Gall lay directly in his 
way in the inquiry in which he was engaged, and that if true it 
must be of immense use to him in conducting his inquiry. Had 
he availed himself of its aid, he would have seen at once the 

* There are two names in the MS. which we are unable to read, and as we 
correct our proofs in the country, without the opportunity of reference to the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, we cannot determine them. The Boshuanas are said to be 
more civilised but less handsome than the Caffres. The names in the MS. have 


the same initial letters, but are neither of them written exactly as the one introduced 
above. — Eprror. 
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futility of any investigation based on considering the whole brain 
as the organ of intellect, and would thus have avoided be- 
coming the instrument of authoritatively diffusing mischievous 
error, where he was anxious only for beneficent truth. Tiede- 
mann, however, confiding in the strength of his own: merits and 
the durability of his own fame, chose to treat the phrenological 
physiology of the brain with contemptuous silence, to disregard 
its facts, and to reject its aid as a guide. He has preferred 
being a leader in the train of error, to being a subordinate in 
the march of truth, and as he has chosen his path so shall he be 
rewarded. His contribution to the Royal Society’s Transactions, 
although hailed at present as an honour to its author, will ere 
long be regarded as a beacon to warn others how very little a 
first-rate talent, great industry, and a European reputation can 
accomplish when employed in a false direction, and how indis- 
pensable to true greatness is the direct and undeviating pursuit 
of truth. 

These observations may be thought severe, and were Tiede- 
mann a mere man of straw, whose opinions nobody cared about, 
they would be uncalled for. But we cannot acquit him of cul- 
pable negligence in overlooking, as he has done, a principle which 
he is well aware has been much insisted on, and backed by an 
immense amount of evidence, in the phrenological works; and 
which, indeed, is broadly admitted, in a general way, by 
Cuvier and almost every physiologist of any note,— including 
even Tiedemann himself *;— namely, that different lobes or 
parts of the brain have different functions, and consequently 
that it cannot be judged of as a whole in relation to only one 
function. Whether Tiedemann’s omission of all reference to 
this distinction arises from intention or from forgetfulness, he 
is almost equally to blame; first, because it lies at the very 
foundation of the enquiry, and secondly, because it was doubly 
incumbent on him who stands as one of the first physiologists 
of Europe, and whose opinions on all physiological subjects are 
received with a degree of deference, both in this country and 
on the continent, which leads many to adopt and diffuse them 
with implicit confidence, neither in the present instance to give 
his sanction to errors, the mischief of which is proportionally 
increased by the wide circulation which his authority ensures 
them, nor to treat with the contempt of silence the discoveries 
and labours of men whose names will be handed down to pos- 
terity as the most distinguished of the age to which they 
belonged. If Tiedemann was really ignorant of what Gall has 
done, then is his ignorance still more blameable; because he 


* See Phrenological Journal, Vol. IX. p. 48. 
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was aware of the nature of Gall’s claims and of the existence of 
his works, and ought to have made himself acquainted with their 
contents and truth, before erecting himself into an authority 
entitled to condemn them to oblivion, and to deter the young 
physiologist from their examination. But perhaps the strangest 
thing of all is, that Tiedemann’s conclusions or arithmetical 
results are so directly at variance with the evidence of his own 
facts and figures, and so strongly confirmatory of the opinion 
which it is his sole purpose to refute. 

It is with much pain, we have felt ourselves compelled thus 
freely to criticise the philosophical fallacies involved in Tiede- 
mann’s mode of proceeding; but the interests of truth impera- 
tively required the exposure, and little as we are disposed to 
contend against a man of Tiedemann’s eminence, we shall not 
shrink from the contest even against greater odds when truth 
requires it. Phrenology has suffered sufficiently already from 
the contempt and obloquy of the ‘Great in Science,” and 
it would be folly to allow the evil to be done without at least 
attempting to neutralize its effects, and to pave the way for 
better days. 

Before parting with Tiedemann, it is worth while once again 
to remark how implicitly he adopts the long repudiated phre- 
nological principle of cerebral size being ceteris paribus a mea- 
sure of mental power, and how expressly he confirms other 
contested phrenological doctrines. Our readers can scarcely 
have forgotten the strenuous efforts made by Sir William 
Hamilton to upset the phrenological statements that the cere- 
bellum is relatively smaller in females than in males, and that 
the brain generally decreases in size in old age. ‘Tiedemann, 
however, shews by his Tables that not only the female brain but 
the female cerebellum is actually smaller. In the list of “ con- 
clusions” given on page 502., he expressly affirms that “the 
female brain is lighter than that of the male, and weighs on an 
‘average from four to eight ounces less,” and adds that “ the 
difference is already perceptible in a new-born child.” In the 
4th conclusion, after stating that Sir William Hamilton denies 
the decrease of the brain in old age, he continues, “It is re- 
markable that the brain of a man 82 years old was very small, 
and weighed but 3 lbs. 2 oz. 3 dr., and the brain of a woman 
about 80 years old weighed but 2 lbs. 9 oz. 1 dr. J have generally 
found the cavity of the skull smaller in old men than in middle- 
aged persons. It appears to me therefore probable that the 
brain really decreases in old age, only more remarkably in 
some persons than in others.” What will Lord Brougham say 
to this when he considers the mind to become more vigorous in 
old age? 
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Again, in regard to Sir William Hamilton’s assertion of the 
equal or superior size of the female cerebellum, we find at page 
514 a table entitled “ Dimensions of the cerebellum and nodus 
encephali.” In it the greatest breadth of the cerebellum in six 
male Europeans varies from 4 inches 3 lines to 3 inches 6 lines, 
being the highest and lowest measurements. But in the three 
femele Europeans, the highest is only equal to the lowest male, 
namely, 3 inches 6 lines ; the other two being 3 inches 5 lines 
and 3 inches 3 lines respectively. Here again the superior 
accuracy of the phrenologists is proved even by hostile testimony; 
and did time permit, other confirmations might be extracted 
from Tiedemann’s pages. 


II. Mr. Comse’s Letters from Germany ; addressed to the EDITOR 
of the Phrenological Journal. (Continued from page 706. of 
Volume X. of the former Series.) 


Vienna, the 20th of July, 1837. 


Sır, — I gave you an account of the state of Phrenology in 
Dresden, and now continue my journal. On Monday, 3d July, 
we arrived in Prague, the capital of Bohemia, and containing 
130,000 inhabitants, The descriptions which I had received of 
Prague had led me to regard it as an extremely old, deserted, 
worn-out, priest-ridden town; but we were agreeably surprised 
to find in it large, wide, and elegant streets; new houses of 
handsome architecture and vast dimensions; good shops; and 
a (ak bustle of life and business. We had entered by the new 
side, and it was only on the second day that we found out the 
features of antiquity and priestly sway which had rested in our 
memories and given in our fancies a character of ghostliness 
and decay to the whole town. These are confined to a small 
part of it, and Prague may be correctly described as a thriving, 
clean, pleasant, and active city. We saw more new houses 
building here, in proportion to its size, than in any other town 
in Germany which we have visited. I had a letter of intro- 
duction to Professor Krombholz, one of the most distinguished 
medical teachers and practitioners in Prague. I missed him 
when he called for me, and also when I called for him, and the 
day after our attempts to meet he was summoned to the country 
on professional duty, and I never saw him. I had an intro- 
duction also to Mons. Wenceslas Hannka, of the Imperial and 
Royal Library, and had the pleasure of seeing him. There are 
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a large university, an immense prison, an infirmary, and a 
lunatic asylum here; but I did not see any of them, owing to 
Dr. Krombholz’s absence. From all I could learn there is not 
one phrenologist in Prague. 

The Bohemians belong to the great Sclavonian family, of 
which the Russians and Poles are branches. They speak a lan- 
guage of their own, and the common people understand none 
other. The educated classes speak German. A Phrenologist 
sees at a glance that they are a different people from the Ger- 
mans. ‘The German generally has fair hair; a great number of 
the Bohemians are dark. In the Germans the nervous and 
lymphatic temperaments predominate; in the Bohemians the 
nervous and bilious. The German head is broad in proportion 
to its length; the Bohemian head is longer in proportion to its 
breadth. In the German head the coronal region is generally 
both broad and high, rising considerably above Cautiousness 
and Causality. In the Bohemian head Cautiousness stands very 
high above the ear; the organs of Firmness and Self-Esteem 
rise still higher; but Conscientiousness is less developed, and 
there is a want both of breadth and rotundity in Benevolence 
and Hope. The anterior lobe is in general well developed ; 
the Knowing organs rather predominating. Concentrativeness 
is larger than in the Germans. The extreme politeness and 
open good nature of the Germans are not observable here. The 
people are more stiff, cold, and reserved in their manners. In 
_ dining at a table d’héte at which 70 persons sat down to dinner 
every day, chiefly Bohemians, I was struck with the resem- 
blance of the heads, features, and gestures of many of them to 
individuals with whom I am intimately acquainted in Scotland. I 
tried to find similar resemblances in the towns of Germany, but 
in vain. Judging from similarity of character, I am disposed to 
think that Scotland has drawn more of her blood from Bohemia 
than is generally imagined. Although this country is intensely 
Catholic, we found all labour and business suspended on Sun- 
day. We were on one Sunday in the north, on another in the 
centre, and on a third in the south of Bohemia, and every 
where the same respect was paid to the day. We were told that 
in the country, the people would not load the corn on a Sunday, 
even in a rainy season. ‘They go to church at 6 in the morning, 
and services continue, in succession, till 12 o'clock; after which, 
in towns, they have dinner, music, dancing, a play, or somé 
other entertainment; and in the country they walk in the fields, 
or drink beer and talk under the shade of acacias, or lime 
trees, planted near the inns. In Hamburgh and Berlin, one 
almost never saw a native dandy. In Bohemia they are as 
plentiful, and are as obviously indigenous, as in Bond Street or 
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Prince’s Street ; and the race is identically the same in the three 
countries. We traversed a great part of Bohemia nearly in a 
direct line from Dresden to Vienna, and found it every where 
well cultivated; but a great part of the soil is poor, and, this 
season, the crops are very late. 

We arrived in Vienna on the 11th of July, the distance from 
Prague being about 200 miles, which we travelled in the mail 
coach, as the road was not interesting. We hired it all for 
Al. 19s., and found it an excellent conveyance. It travelled at 
the rate of five and three quarters English miles an hour, ex- 
clusive of stoppages, and there was no unnecessary delay on the 
road. I had six letters of introduction to highly respectable 
individuals in the Austrian capital, which soon procured me 
more acquaintances. I have seen the common objects of interest 
to strangers, but confine my remarks to Phrenology and the 
people. Professor Schroff was so obliging as to shew me the 
Anatomical Museum, at the Josepheum, or great school for mi- 
litary surgery and medicine in Vienna. ‘here is a splendid 
collection of anatomical preparations in wax, purchased by the 
Emperor Joseph the II., from Florence. There are other col- 
lections in Anatomy, Pathology and Physiology. I inquired of 
Professor Schroff and his assistant if they knew of any phreno- 
logist in Vienna, or where Dr. Gall had lived; but they could 
not mention one individual who studied the doctrine, and they 
knew nobody who recollected Dr. Gall’s place of residence. In 
the Physiological collection I found a skull marked very cor- 
rectly according to Dr. Gall’s system, as taught by himself 
many years before his death, but nothing was known about its 
history. There were a good many skulls in the museum, but 
the mental characters of their owners were unknown. This 
single marked cranium was the sole memorial of Dr. Gall and 
his system which could be found in the Josepheum. 

Dr. Seiler of Dresden had given me a letter to Herr 
Frederick Volke, one of the first booksellers in Vienna, re- 
questing him to inform me of the names of any persons who 
interested themselves in Phrenology here, and to find out where 
Dr. Gall had lived, for my satisfaction. One of the gentlemen 
in his shop, to whom I delivered the letter on the day of my 
arrival, kindly undertook this duty, and at the distance of a 
week I called again to learn what progress he had made. He 
had inquired at his medical friends, but not one of them knew 
of any one who was a phrenologist, or where Gall had lived. 
An aged physician is at Ischl with the Emperor, who probably 
knew Gall, and could tell where he lived; but Ischl is 150 miles 
from Vienna, and it is too far to go to ask this question. 

I was introduced to Dr. Folwarezny, Médecin en chef de 
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V'Institut pour les Fous, who shewed me the public Lunatic 
Asylum for Paupers. It is the most imperfect that I have seen 
on the Continent. It was built by the Emperor Joseph at a time 
when the insane were treated as outcasts of society, and it is on 
the plan of a prison. It is a circular building of five floors: the 
cells occupy the circumference, and the centre contains the 
stair and a circular passage. Each cell has an iron grated 
window, and exactly opposite to it an iron grated door 
opening into the circular passage. The window is so high 
that the patients cannot look out of it; and there is a strong 
wooden door in addition to the one of iron to inclose each 
cell. A cell may be about ten or twelve feet long, and as 
many broad, and two patients are confined in each. They have 
no work inside, and no garden or other means of labour out of 
doors. There are two small yards, one for the men, and one for 
the women, like the court-yards of a prison, but no occupation 
or amusement is provided. ‘The cells were perfectly clean, and 
I saw the cooking and also the food, which is nutritious and 
abundant. ‘The consequences of this mode of treatment were 
very apparent. I never in my life saw so many patients under 
personal restraint. -One man was manacled and chained, and a 
very large proportion compared with that which is seen in other 
institutions were tied down on their beds. There was a prodigious 
noise proceeding from the cells, the creatures were roaring, sing- 
ing, bellowing, and raging, and in high excitement. The causes 
of their maladies bore distressing testimony to the prevalence 
of licentiousness in the country. A very large proportion of the 
patients, both male and female, were the victims of abuse of the 
sexual propensity (Erotomania and Nymphomania), and some of 
jealousy. The number of cases of Nymphomania was distressingly 
great. There were a good many instances of Delirium Tremens; 
a few melancholy and suicidal monomaniacs; and extremely few 
labouring under religious insanity. The great public Hospital 
or Infirmary is close adjoining to the Lunatic Asylum, and I 
visited the wards, bath-house, laboratory and kitchen of it, and 
found them all well appointed. 

I was introduced also to Dr. Kokilansky, Professeur d’ Anato- 
mie pathologique, and found a large collection of skulls in his 
museum illustrating different forms of disease in the bones of 
the cranium; but no record of the mental qualities of the indi- 
viduals had been kept. 

I inquired again at these gentlemen whether they knew any 
one who studied Phrenology in Vienna, and was told that they 
did not; and that they believed that it was entirely extinct in the 
Austrian empire. From all of these gentlemen, as well as from 
Dr. Willerding and Dr. Winternitz, I received every possible 
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attention and information. They carefully avoided all remarks 
regarding the government, and I was equally silent on this 
subject. 

I have visited the public gardens, theatres, concerts, picture 
galleries and museums of Vienna, and if one were to look 
only at the cheap and refined pleasure which is offered in them 
to the public, and of which the public largely and heartily par- 
takes, he might consider the Austrians happy in the ignorance 
in which they are enveloped, and believe that the strifes, ani- 
mosities, and discontent which generally accompany political 
liberty, are tao high a price to pay for freedom. I conversed 
with the governor of a large and important Austrian town, and he 
roundly maintained this doctrine, and asserted that the people of 
Vienna were far happier than those of London, Manchester, or 
Edinburgh, and that any demagogues who should persuade 
them that they were not so, and who should teach them to refer 
all the sufferings of their lives to their government, would be 
their greatest enemies. But I have conversed also with educated 
and intelligent men who were not in the employment of govern- 
ment in any situation, and have heard a different tale. In men- 
tioning to one gentleman the state of Phrenology in England 
and Paris, and expressing my surprise at its non-existence here, 
his answer was—“ It is the philosophy only of free countries — 
here we dare not study it.” On asking a medical gentleman of 
reputation why the government did not improve the Lunatic 
Asylum, and place it on a par with similar institutions in other 
countries; he replied, ‘ No man who should request to have it 
improved, and assign as a reason that it was inferior to the 
asylums of France, England, or Saxony, would be listened to. 
To improve such an institution would be to admit imperfection, 
and therefore it must continue as itis.” I expressed to a medi- 
cal man whom I found to be very polite and intelligent, a hope 
that I might have the pleasure of meeting him again in Scot- 
land. His reply was—‘I should desire it much; you are 
free, and may go where you please, but here we must ask per- 
mission, and often it is not granted. Two of my friends wisheu 
to visit England at their own expense, — they were refused 
passports, and told, ‘ You can learn everything connected with 
your profession here, why-then go to countries where you will 
only waste time, spend your money, and bring home false 
notions?” . While these observations were made, the speaker 
whispered into my ear, and looked round anxiously to see that 
no one was-within hearing. Another told me that the em- 
peror is imbecile, and that although he speaks four or five 
languages, he is a mere passive instrument in the hands of 
Prince Metternich and other two ministers, who are called the 
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triumvirs or three tyrants. The priests are allowed to rule the 
people as they please, provided they do not interfere with the 
government politics. I withhold the names of the gentlemen 
who expressed these sentiments, because they might be called ta 
account for them, so watchful are the rulers. 

From these facts it appears that the Austrian government 
sits like a nightmare on the intellects of the people; and that 
if a man possess an active and vigorous mind, he must here 
suffer the worst of all tortures, that of being doomed to hopeless 
inactivity. Nature may bestow men like Dr. Adam Smith and 
Dr. Gall on Austria, but she will silence them, or send them 
into banishment. I perceive that this degradation is felt, and 
a prophet is not needed to tell that it cannot be permanent. 

I next visited a private lunatic asylum for patients of the 
higher classes; it is named “ Irrenheitanstalt des Med. Doctor 
Goerger in Döbling.” The board in this establishment is 
6s., 8s., and 10s. sterling a day, according to the extent of accom- 
modation. It is a large handsome house, situated on a rising 
ground about three miles from Vienna, and it commands a 
most delicious view of a rich and variegated country. The 
apartments are large, light, and handsome. ‘There are no bars 
or external means of confinement, except on the windows, 
which are elegantly grated. An extensive garden and pleasure- 

ground are attached to the establishment, with baths and music- 
-= room, and every apartment is heated and ventilated by means 
of pipes conveying hot and cold air from the lower story. 
The necessary restraint is supplied by a watchful superintend- 
ence of servants. The patients are allowed to go excursions 
in carriages and on foot when they can profit by it. The 
resident assistant, Dr. Benesch, possesses excellent moral and 
intellectual organs, and he showed us the establishment, and 
explained all its arrangements. 

I am, &c. 


VIENNA, 23d July, 1837. 


Sır, —I wrote to you on the 20th of July, that no phreno- 
logist could be found in Vienna; but I have now to report that 
“ nothing is denied to well directed industry.” I continued my 
researches, and at last was introduced by Herr Wolfe, of the 
Imperial Library, to Baron Hammer Purgstall. This gentle- 
man had studied under Dr. Gall, and been satisfied that his 
doctrine is true, and he therefore entertains a respect for it, and 
knew me by reputation, although he has not seen my books. 
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He is a distinguished Orientalist, an Aulic Counsellor of Vienna, 
and is moreover’ the heir of Countess Purgstall, concerning 
whom Captain Basil Hall has written a romance under the title 
of Schloss Hainfield. He placed me in a train by which I at 
last discovered Madame Becker the daughter of the brother of 
Dr. Gall’s first wife, and shall now proceed to give you a detail 
of some of the facts which I learned from her. 

Dr. Gall’s first wife was named Catherine Leissler. Het 
father was Chirurgien-Major in the French Army at Stras- 
burg, of which he was a native; and she herself was educated 
in a boarding school at Metz. Her brother had a daughter 
named Rosalie Leissler, and she went to live with Madame 
Gall, her aunt, when she was very young, and resided in family 
with her and Dr. Gall until he left Vienna. She is now married 
to Herr Becker, who has a small property at Margarethen am 
Moos, but who resides in Vienna in Stadt Freyung, Hotel Zum 
Romischen Kaiser, which he manages. They are both between 
50 and 60, and speak French. They entertain a great venera- 
tion for Dr. Gall, and are perfectly aware that he was a dis- 
tinguished character. 

Madame Becker mentioned that there are still living at 
Tiefenbrunn, a large number of Dr. Gall’s relations, who know 
that he was a great man of science, and are proud of him; but 
they do not understand his doctrine. They are worthy common- 
place people. Dr. Gall resided in Vienna upwards of thirty 
years, and was recognised as an able physician. He was the 
friend of Dr. Stoerk, Physician to Maria-Theresa, the Emperor 
Joseph, and also to Francis I. at the commencement of his 
reign. On a vacancy occurring in the office of medical coun- 
sellor of state, Dr. Stoerk recommended Dr. Gall to the 
Emperor, Francis the First, and the Emperor expressed his 
readiness to give effect to the recommendation. Dr. Gall, how- 
ever, stated that he was not born for a Court, and that he dis- 
liked the restraints which it would impose on him, and declined 
the intended honour; but he recommended Dr. Stiift; and by 
the influence of Dr. Stoerk he was named to the vacant office. 
This occurred about the year 1794, or 1795. Dr. Stifft in the 
course of time became Physician to the Emperor and President 
of the Faculty of Medicine; and in this capacity he advised the 
Emperor that Phrenology was dangerous and immoral in its 
tendency, upon which opinion Gall was prohibited from teach- 


ing. Dr. Stifft was a man of no talent as a Physician, but a 


great politician and intriguer. He was styled “Sa Majesté 
Medicinale,” on account of his overwhelming influence and 
dogmatism. Dr. Stifft died two years ago, and Dr. Raimann, 
his son-in-law, is now Physician to the Court. He is a man of 
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talent, a good physician, and no politician. He takes no interest 
in Phrenology. 

Prince Metternich was a pupil of Dr. Gall. He was then 
Count Clement, and not powerful. Madame Becker recollects 
that often when she wished to speak with Dr. Gall, she was told 
that he was engaged with Count Clement. The Prince renewed 
his acquaintanceship with Dr. Gall in Paris, and when he re- 
sided there as Ambassador to Napoleon, he sent letters and 
small packets to and from Vienna, to accommodate Dr. Gall 
and his friends, in his official bag. 

In 1814-15, the Emperor of Austria saw Dr. Gall at Paris 
after the Peace, and asked him to return to Vienna. He de- 
clined to do so, and assigned as his reason that he was now 
established in Paris, and would be forced to begin the world 
again if he removed to Vienna. He wrote this fact to Madame 
Becker from Paris, and she knows it to be authentic. 

Catherine Leissler, Dr. Gall’s first wife, accompanied him for 
6 or 7 months after he was forced to quit Vienna, but never 
lived with him afterwards. She died on the 26th March, 1825. 
Dr. Gall in the meantime had formed a connection with a 
woman whom he married after his wife’s death, and who sur- 
vived him. 

Madame Becker possesses an original portrait of Dr. Gall, 
which I saw, painted when he was 49 years of age, by Jagemann 
of Weimar. It represents the head and the face from the bottom 
of the nose upwards, pretty much like the later pictures, only 
the eyes indicate a larger organ of language than Dr. Gall ac- 
knowledges himself to have possessed. The mouth and lower 
part of the face express the propensities strongly. The artist 
had a great reputation, but the picture did not strike me as one 
of much merit. There is an expression of profound reflection 
in the eyes. She possesses also a bust of him in wax, miniature 
size, modelled in Berlin in 1806 or 1807, but it is in the country, 
and I did not see it. 

In 1824 or 1825, she, by desire of Dr. Gall, presented to Dr. 
Roulett, at Baden, near Vienna, that part of his collection of 
skulls and casts which he left here. Dr. Roulett lives still, and 
continues to take an interest in the Science. I regretted that I 
` did not discover this fact, until after my visit to Baden, and 
when it was impossible for me to return to it. 

The following Individuals who were intimate acquaintances 
of Dr. Gall are still living, and could furnish anecdotes of his 
life, viz. 

In Vienna, Baron Hammer Purgstall. 

Dr. Jager, Professor at the Josepheum, and Phy- 
sician to Prince Metternich. 
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Dr. Wirer. — He is a distinguished physician, and an ex. 
tensive proprietor at Ischl, a romantic village about twenty 
miles South of Saltzburg, to which the Count retires during 
the summer. He was the first to bring its attractions into public 
notice. Dr. Jager and Dr. Wirer were friends and companions 
of Dr. Gall, but they do not prosecute Phrenology. 

At Paris Dr. Dancey was much with Dr. Gall, and may know 
something of his history. 

Dr. Gall’s residences in Vienna were the following : — 

In Graben, coin de Spiegel Gasse, he lived about 15 


years. 
— Dorotheen Gasse, ~. - - 5 or 6 years. 
— Planken Gasse, now Nenen s Caffee haus, 11 years. 
— Wollzeile, Rothes Ross, - lłyear. 


From this house, he went to Berlin. In summer, he lived in 
Landstrasse Unger Gasse No. 371.; but generally only for a 
few days at a time. The house now belongs to the order of the 
Redemptorists. : 

Madame Becker described Dr. Gall as having been gay, 
simple and good-natured in his domestic manners, and totally 
without pretension. She showed me some kind letters written 
by him to her in 1826 and 1827. He died in 1828. She pos- 
sesses an excellent Parisian medal of him. 

I have obtained a letter of introduction from Baron Hammer 
to Dr. Jager, and shall go to Ischl, and hope to see him and 
probably also Prince Metternich. 

I am, &c. 


FRANKFORT ON THE Main, the 9th September, 1837. 


Str, —-: As mentioned in my last letter addressed to you from 
Vienna, I proceeded to Ischl bearing a letter of introduction to 
Dr. Jager, Physician to Prince Metternich. ‘To my great dis- 
appointment, the letter was returned to me there, with the in- 
formation that a few days before my arrival, the prince had 
gone into Bohemia accompanied by Dr. Jäger, and that he was 
not expected to return for several weeks. The emperor, how- 
ever, and some other members of the imperial family, were re- 
siding in that beautiful retreat among the mountains of Upper 
Austria, and also several families from Vienna, to one of whom 
I had likewise letters of recommendation. I was gratified to 
meet, in this society, with Mr. , an old and stedfast 
friend of Dr. Gall. This gentleman is now in his seventy-sixth 
year, and was intimately acquainted with Dr. Gall during his 
residence in Vienna. H.e confirmed the intelligence commu- 


nicated by Madame Becker, that Dr. Stifft was the moving 
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cause of Dr. Gall’s banishment from that city. He said that 
Gall was in high practice, and was much esteemed as a phy- 
sician, when the edict was issued against him. He did not 
know whether Prince Metternich had studied under Gall or 
not, but thought it quite possible. He said that the prince 
might have the doctrines in his head, but would take no in- 
terest in their applications. He visited Dr. Gall in Paris 
shortly before his death, on which occasion Dr. Gall mentioned 
_ to him, that in 1815 the Emperor Francis had invited him to 
return to Vienna, but that he had declined. I asked this 
gentleman whether he believed that the Austrian government 
would still oppose Phrenology? He said, that he had no doubt 
they would. I was agreeably surprised to meet at Ischl with a 
young lady of great talents and attainments, who was convers- 
ant with all the leading principles of the new philosophy, and 
with the views unfolded in Dr. A. Combe’s works on Physiology 
and Digestion, without knowing of the existence of the works 
from which her information was derived. She had picked up 
the whole store of her knowledge by means of repeated convers- 
ations with a diplomatic functionary who came from the north 
of Germany to Vienna on official business; and who instructed 
and delighted her by his remarks, but without his mentioning 
or her asking whence they had been derived. This incident 
shows by what unlooked-for channels knowledge travels, and 
penetrates into minds which seem far removed from its direct 
course. 

My next stage was to Salzburg, where I delivered a letter of 
introduction to Dr. William Werneck, an eminent practising 
physician of that town. He is still in the vigour of life, and 
told me that thirty years ago he had attended twelve lectures 
given by Dr. Gall, and been deeply impressed with the truth 
and importance of his doctrines. From that time to the present 
he had never lost sight of the subject, although he had had no 
means of studying it, except a very imperfectly marked skull. 
He had written and published a short memoir of Paracelsus 
(who was born in 1493, and died at Salzburg in 1541), con- 
taining a phrenological description of his skull, which is care- 
fully preserved in the church of St. Sebastian there. I saw the 
skull itself, and also his description of it, and found the latter, 
in all important points, very correct. The grain of the skull is 
very fine, indicating a high temperament. It is rather under 
the average size. It shows large moral organs, enormous Love 
of Approbation, large Combativeness and Destructiveness, with 
large organs of Individuality, Comparison, and Causality.* Dr. 


* In Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary, Paracelsus is represented as essentially 
a quack and a madman, but I doubt if this be his true character. He was buried 
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Werneck requested me to send him a phrenological bust from 
Edinburgh ; which I have since done. 

Dr. Werneck also requested me to take his cerebral develop- 
ment, which I did. He at once said, “ You have gone much 
further than Dr. Gall had reached at the time when I heard 
him. He was not so minute in his observations.” On explain- 
ing to him the effects of the combinations of the organs, he 
again remarked, that “ Dr. Gall had never explained them with 
the same clearness.” This statement, however, it will be ob- 
served, applies only to Dr. Gall’s teaching thirty years ago, and 
not to his subsequent attainments and practice. 

I visited Innsbruck and Munich, in which last capital I was 
introduced to the Professor of Anatomy and one of the chief 
practising physicians, but could not learn that a single indivi- 
dual had adopted Phrenology there. Afterwards I proceeded 
to Ratisbon and Nurnberg, but having had no introductions, I 
had not sufficient means of inquiring whether any stray disciple 
existed in these towns or not. In this city (Frankfort) I possess 
several intelligent friends; but so far as their knowledge ex- 
tends, the science is not cultivated here. One of these indivi- 
duals, however, assured me that his brother, who is an advocate 
at Manheim, is well acquainted with Phrenology, and takes a 
interest in its progress. 

I conclude by sending you a list of German works on Phre- 
nology which are in the possession of Dr. Kroger of Hamburgh, 
and which he regards as containing nearly all that have been 
published in that language. It is valuable as an index to the 
literature on the subject in the country of its birth. The early 
works are nearly all short imperfect reports, attacks, or defences 
of Phrenology, by Gall’s scholars or opponents. In Vienna, a 
young physician, to whom I have already alluded, presented to 
me a copy of the work No. 4. in the list, which contains a copy 
of Dr. Gall’s defence and remonstrance against the edict pro- 
hibiting him from lecturing. I shall translate it and send it to 
you for publication in a future number of the Journal. | 

[This list will be introduced into our next Number. — Editor. ] 

In concluding this statistical account of the state of Phren- 
ology in Germany, I may observe that the oblivion into which 
the science has fallen in many parts of that country, may easily 
be accounted for. Ist, Dr. Gall seems not to have been per- 
mitted to teach long enough, to instruct his pupils in the art of 
practical observation. 2dly, He was interdicted from lecturing 


in the churchyard on the 24th September, 1541, and it was only in 1752 that his 
bones were removed into the church, and the handsome monument, which now 
exists, was erected. It is rarely that such honours are paid to an undeserving 
individual, at such a long period after his decease. 
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in Vienna, and ultimately left Germany, while his discoveries 
were still very imperfectly developed even in his own mind. 
3dly. He published no practical work on Phrenology in Ger- 
man, by means of which his pupils could advance in the study. 
They do not even yet possess his great French work. 4thly. 
The sufferings inflicted on them by the war, in the very heat of 
which he appeared, must have impeded the germination of any 
seed which he had sown in his travels. 5thly. In Germany 
_ political power is despotic, and it everywhere frowned on 
Phrenology, even when it did not directly prohibit its diffusion. 
And lastly, the minds of the Germans do not appear to me to 
have yet arrived at that stage of cultivation which seems to be 
necessary for the general appreciation of Phrenology. One): 
portion of them is enamoured of the sentimental and the strik- 
ing in fancy, without the rigid subjection of either feeling or 
imagination to reason; while another class pursues the abstract 
dictates of reason, apart from all moral and religious consider- 
ations, and wanders in a world of metaphysical ideas, having 
little relation to practical affairs or the common phenomena of 
human life. — Phrenology is a philosophy in which feeling is 
recognised as blind until illuminated by reason; and reason as 
cold and barren until vivified by emotion. For its successful 
cultivation, therefore, it requires a mind in which the intellect, 
on the one hand, and the propensities and sentiments, on the 
other, have been trained into mutual co-operation, and taught 
mutual respect, if I may so express myself. This state, so far 
as my imperfect knowledge enables me to judge, is not yet general 
among the philosophers and literary characters of Germany. 

In all these inquiries I expressed a strong opinion of the 
glory which the discovery of Phrenology shed on Germany, and 
assured the learned with whom I conversed, that ere long they 
would be ashamed of their neglect, and boast of Dr. Gall as the 
ornament of his country, 

ae Sir, your very obedient, 
GEORGE COMBE. 


III. Remarks on the Function of the Organ named Melody.— By 
~ a Correspondent. 


Mr. Epitor,—I wish to draw the attention of Phrenologists _ 
to some remarks on the nature of Music and Sound, in order 
to give a precise direction to observations for ascertaining the 
function of the organ named Melody. Men of science, in 
general, are ill acquainted with music. They may like to hear 
it, but very few understand it asa science. The knowledge, too, 
of the laws of the production of sound is almost limited to the 
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musical instrument makers. Our imperfect knowledge of the 
function, and the sphere of activity of the organ of Melody, may 
perhaps be referred to this mere general knowledge of Music 
and of Sound. The original nomenclature of Phrenology arose 
from extreme cases, and in consequence was incorrect in names 
of special faculties, being in fact names of actions resulting from 
a very high, indeed an overbalancing, degree of power of the 
faculty. To correct this overnaming of the faculties more 
extensive observation became necessary, — Ist, of the sphere of 
action of the faculty, and 2dly, of the external objects in 
nature that are in relation to the faculty. 

Dr. Gall named the faculty under consideration “ Sens des 
rapports des tons, talent de la musique.” Dr. Spurzheim named 
it in English “ Tune,” and it has been spoken of by phrenologists 
as Melody or Tune, using them as synonymous terms. The 
terms tuneor melody are indiscriminately employed by musicians 
to designate certain compositions; and like some other terms 
in the science of music they have more than one signification. 
Unfortunately most of the sciences are like that of music, in 
attaching different meanings to the same terms. Melody or 
Tune, however, generally signifies single sounds, each of a 
definite pitch and duration, succeeding each other in definite 
musical time. (See Dr. Busby’s Grammar of Music, or Dr. 
Callcott’s.) In this sense the name Tune or Melody is improper, 
as the name of the organ under consideration, for there exists 
a distinct organ called Time, the function of which is to give 
ideas of time; it gives the musician his ideas of the duration of 
single notes and their times of succession. But time-is allowed 
by all musicians to be an essential element of melody. Hence 
we have Ist, one faculty with its organ to give us ideas of an 
essential element of melody, namely, its time ; and 2d, another 
faculty with its organ to give us ideas of melody as, a whole, 
that is, including its time. This puts us in a dilemma. For 
unless the organ of Melody actually gives us ideas of time it is 
overnamed; and if it give us ideas of time, there are then two 
organs giving us the same notions, which is opposed to the 
doctrine of special functions, the foundation of Phrenology. 

That the organ of Melody has to do with music is amply sup- 
ported by facts, although the precise nature of its function is 
not yet clear. To ascertain its function let us enable phreno- 
logists to observe more precisely its sphere of activity, by inves- 
tigating those objects in nature that are in relation to the 
faculty. Music is in relation to this faculty. In what does 
music consist? No argument is required to enforce the truism 
that music consists of sounds. To speak definitely of music and 
sound, the technical language of music and acoustics must be 
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employed. Music consists then of sound. Musie is either 
Vocal or Instrumental, according as the sounds are produced by 
the human voice or by musical instruments. It is written either 
for one voice or instrument, and called a solo; or for more 
than one, when it is named according to circumstances, from 
a duet to a chorus in vocal music, and from a duet to a full 
band in concert in instrumental music. The music that is 
written for each voice or instrument is a melody, while the 
combination of several voices or instruments is a harmony. 
It is very important to keep this distinction in view, as the term 
Harmony is employed by painters in a different sense in 
speaking of colours; and philosophers, in speaking of the 
analogies between sounds and colours, have been led into error 
by this duplicity of the term Harmony. Melody, then, is a 
series of single sounds heard in succession. Harmony consists 
of several series of sounds heard in combination. 

All the wonderful effects of music on the human mind are the 
results of the skilful combination of sounds. It is a truism that 
there is nothing in the nature of sounds but audibility. What 
is there then audible? The musician tells us that the generic 
terms Pitch— Duration— Force or Loudness, and Quality, 
contain all the varieties of audibility that he can detect, and 
which he employs to produce those effects that command our 
admiration. ‘The varieties of Pitch and Duration are accurately 
written on the musical staff. ‘The elementary part, or A B C 
of a musical education, is to learn the language of Pitch and 
Duration. The varieties of Pitch are comprised within the 
octave or eight sounds; for the wider degrees are only repe- 
titions of the octave. These eight sounds hold a certain 
fixed relation to each other, and are, as Dr. Busby describes 
them, “the foundation of the art, the guide in composition, 
and the index to performance.” The varieties of pitch in its 
regular degrees is called the Gamut or Scale of Sounds. The 
singer’s practice on the Gamut is to be his daily exercise; first, 
to acquire these several degrees of the octave, and then to 
retain the acquisition so long as he wishes to sing at sight. The 
varieties of the duration of sound are comprised between a 
Semibreve, the longest sound, and a Demisemiquaver, the 
shortest duration of sound generally employed in music. 
Loudness or Force is not precise in its nomenclature or nota- 
tion. The vague terms Loud and Softare the chief distinctions 
under this general head. ‘The Quality of sound is necessarily 
but vague in its nomenclature and notation. Jf several kinds 
of instruments, as flute, violin, &c., are sounding together, with 
the same degree of pitch and the same degree of loudness, the 
distinguishing property by which each would be recognised, is 
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called the Quality of sound. The French call it Timbre, and 


sometimes Ton. 

Every sound must have a description under these four general 
properties. A sound must be of some degree of Pitch, of some 
degree of Duration, of some degree of Loudness, and of some 
Quality. The science of Acoustics teaches us the mechanical 
causes of these properties of sound. ‘They may be generally 
described in a few words. Pitch of musical sound depends on 
the number of impulses in a given time. Duration, of course, 
depends on the continuance of the same number in equal 
successive times; Loudness or Force, on the extent of excur- 
sion of the vibration of the sounding body; and Quality, on 
the molecular structure of the sounding body. These properties 
of sound are all that enter into the composition of music. So 
that although musicians have felt great difficulty in defining 
the term Melody, it may be described as a series of sounds, . 
each of a certain Pitch, Duration, Loudness, and Quality, 
succeeding each other with a certain velocity as in the well- 
known tunes “ Scots wha hae,” * Savourneen,” and the national 
air, now “ God save the Queen.” 

With this description of Melody, and of the properties of 
sound, the question may be met, What is the function of that 
' part of the brain called Tune? The field of enquiry will be 
somewhat narrowed by stating what it is not. It has nothing 
to do with the duration of sound, as that comes under the 
category of time. Time in music denotes the succession of 
sounds, and is divided into Common or Triple, each having 
several varieties. Consequently, it embraces the durations of 
the single sounds, and of the rests or intervals of silence. To 
play in concert it is necessary to be a good timest, in order 
to apportion the whole duration between the beats, as given by 
the leader of the band, to the several sounds and rests com- 
posing the bar. This power is found to be in. proportion 
(ceteris paribus) to the development of the organ of Time. 
The remaining properties of sound are Pitch, Force or Loud- 
ness, and Quality. The wonder of the generality of persons, 
and also of the philosopher, is, that those who are deficient in 
musical ear are not deficient in hearing. In those cases that 
the writer of these remarks has observed, he found that, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, they were not deficient in the 
power of hearing. For, Ist, They could estimate the relative 
distance of sounds. ‘This is effected by perceiving and calcu- 
lating upon their loudness. 2dly,° They could estimate the 
direction of sound, for which the perception of its loudness is 
necessary. And, 3dly, They could predicate the nature of the 
body producing the sound. This is effected by perceiving the 
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quality of the sound. Thus the quality and the degrees of 
loudness of sounds are perceived, although the organ of Melody 
be deficiently developed. The enquiry is now narrow, for the 
only remaining property is the Pitch of sound. And this is the 
property which is ill perceived. ‘There may be discrimination 
between the sound and its fifth or sixth, but there is no power 
to discriminate the several degrees of the scale or gamut; and 
hence none for the perception of melody. 

It is by perceiving the pitch of the several sounds of the 
octave, in relation to the key note of that octave, that enables 
us to perceive the relationships of pitch of the several successive 
sounds that forma melody. If we cannot perceive the structure 
of the octave when together, how shall we recognise the parts ` 
when strewed in a running melody? The author of this paper 
continued his observations, and found in every case that the 
defective perception regarded the pitch only of sounds. He 
was induced to follow out his observations, by ascertaining the 
several degrees of pitch that were imperceptible, and has 
gathered some curious facts, but not sufficient to warrant any 
general conclusions. - 

Dr. Brown, in his 2!st Lecture, after mentioning the powers 
of hearing possessed by such persons, says, “ they have yet been 
incapable of distinguishing the musical relations of sounds, as 
reciprocally high or low; the melody that results from them in 
certain successions, and the harmony or discord of their union.” 
We have no occasion to insist upon the necessity of perceiving 
the relationships of the notes of the gamut, in order to perceive 
the relationships of the notes in a melody. A musician knows 
the necessity from the laws of Thorough Bass. Those who are 
not musicians must try the experiment in order to know, or will 
rest on authority. The Liverpool phrenologists have the oppor- 
tunity of observing the extreme case of Anne Ormerod. Let 
them collect every fact concerning her perception of musical 
sounds, and also of common noises. As some philosophers 
believe all sounds to be musical, the following illustration may 
not be out of place: —The impulse of the clapper against a bell 
is a common noise, but the ringing that results from the vibra- 
tion of the bell itself is a musical sound. There can be nothing 
more definite than for phrenologists to ascertain the capacity for 
perceiving the Pitch, Duration, Force or Loudness, and Quality 
of Sound, in connexion with the development of the organ 
named Tune. 

This communication is not cumbered with any theories, or 
even facts, as to the question of the musical nature of all sounds. 
Nothing is said of the essential differences between speaking and 
singing, both of which require much space to discuss. In fact, 
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the author has limited himself to that which he has considered 
necessary to direct the observation to the object. In conclusion, 
the gamut of sounds is in particular analogy with the gamut of 
colours. And it appears that the deficient development of the 
organ of Tune prevents the discrimination of the degrees of 
pitch of that gamut, just as the deficiency of the organ of 
Colour prevents a discrimination of the gamut of colours. 


Note by the Editor.—We insert the preceding article on Tune 
or Melody with much pleasure, and shall be glad to hear from 
its author again; although regretting that any circumstance 
should oblige him to withhold his name, as appears to be the 
case from the following letter, which accompanied the Essay, 
addressed to the Editor of this Journal :— 


Lonpon, 27th July, 1837. 


Sır, —The accompanying remarks on the function of the 
organ of Tune are sent for insertion, with your consent, in the 
Journal. Their object is to assist observers in their labour, by 
giving a more precise description of Sound as it occurs in 
Music. The author, an old subscriber to the Journal, much 
regrets the existence of circumstances of a personal nature 
which prevent the attachment of his signature to this commu- 
nication; which must in consequence lie open to all the penalties 
of anonymous productions. 

A Lonpon PHRENOLOGIST. 


IV. On the Improvement of Phrenological Busts—Communicated 
by Mr. E. J. Hyrcu. 


Ir there is one quality for which Phrenology is distinguished 
beyond other sciences, it is for its certain applicability to every 
pursuit in which man as a moral being can be engaged. Whether 
we consider man as an active and thinking being, — whether 
we find him reflecting upon what he is, and what he may ulti- 
mately become, — whether we find him striving to discover the 
reasons of his tenanting this earth, or seeking to learn how he 
may best fulfil those purposes which he was created to effectuate ; 
still Phrenology is ever ready to aid him in his search after 
truth, and to present him with a key wherewith he may open the 
treasure-house of nature, and reveal her mysteries to sight. 
Indeed, were it not practical, Phrenology would possess but few 
features to recommend its study to any mind whether young or 
mature. For though the mere love of knowledge gives un- 
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speakable delight to its votary, yet it will never offer the student 
a sufficient inducement to continue his researches when the glow 
of excitement has passed away. Nor is this all; the mere study 
of metaphysics, irrespective of any desire to make them of prac- 
tical utility is—like the pursuits of the alchemist of olden 
time—useless, and wasteful of that time which might be more 
worthily employed. 

The metaphysician was formerly a kind of mental gladiator, who 
cared less for the truths which he elicited, than for the strength 
and dexterity which he displayed in the combat. If they advo- 
cated erroneous opinions—and that they did so is an irrefragable 
fact—they could be of less evil consequences than the errors 
which were promulgated by the teachers of other sciences: 
because other sciences were for the many, metaphysics were for 
the few; general science concerned every-day life, whilst me- 
taphysics formed merely the subject of refined speculation. But 
Phrenology wears a different aspect. Being the only true 
science of the human mind, it will appear obvious that it is 
desirable that its supporters should possess a correct notion of 
its principles; and that on the correctness of their opinions 
depends its value to society, and the estimation in which it will 
be held. Let the student imbibe wrong opinions, let his con- 
ception of its principles or details be incorrect in any degree, 
and it may be productive of much and irremediable evil both to 
himself and the world. It may impede the onward march of 
the science, and make many persons, who would otherwise be 
inclined to study and embrace its truths, conceive that there is 
something so difficult in Phrenology that its advocates disagree 
even as to its principles: and this they will offer as a sufficient 
reason against studying the science. Not that I would palliate 
such conduct: it is both superficial and irrational. Such, 
however, is the way of the world; and as the world is, so we 
must meet it. Phrenologist! recollect that you are the world’s 
code of Phrenology, and as it reads you, such will be its opinion 
of the science which you advocate ! 

To the phrenological student himself such errors are injurious, 
inasmuch as first impressions are ever lasting; and false views 
often bias the opinions when even their existence is forgotten. 
Besides this, to unlearn is the most difficult task which we can 
have to perform; and it is an employment in which few are 
successful, An error imbibed at the outset will throw a 
stumbling block in the pathway of the future, —an impediment 
which will either overthrow the traveller, or produce such a 
lameness, as will prevent his pursuing his way with alacrity and 
delight. To begin well is, therefore, a necessary preliminary to 
ending well. Were a sailor at sea with a false chart, we.should 
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not be surprized were we informed that his vessel was wrecked, 
and the crew destroyed. And it is as certain that when the 
phrenological student makes a mistake at the commencement 
of his career, and imbibes error with the alphabet, that a suc- 
cession of mistakes will retard his progress, or prevent his 
learning the science thoroughly. No person ever made a single 
false step; one error necessarily leading to others. And lastly, 
if it is desirable to know at all, it is desirable to know well. 

If the principles which I have enforced are correct, it must 

not occasion much surprize that even in his introduction to the 
science, the young phrenologist is liable to acquire false notions, 
and that from one of our principal tools. I allude to the 
marked busts. For in those busts much is improperly stated ; 
much is wrongly delineated; and many false conceptions are 
engendered by their inaccuracy. It is true that he who confines 
his attention to busts can never become a true Phrenologist ; 
but still it is necessary that they should be studied, in order that 
the relative sizes of the organs may be learned. They are, con- 
sequently, as the philosophic toy to the youth, a pleasant mode 
of roduc to the knowledge of truths with which we could 
not in any other way become so easily acquainted. If, how- 
ever, these busts are either formed upon wrong principles, or 
illustrate views not entertained by the promoters of the science, 
can we sufficiently deprecate the consequences which they must 
produce? And is it not the duty of an observer to point out 
their imperfections, and endeavour to remedy their defects? 
Actuated by this view, I shall notice some errors which I have 
observed in the construction of phrenological busts ; and I shall 
also suggest some alterations which, I trust, may be considered 
improvements. 
_ In the first place, I would suggest the issuing of a bust under 
the superintendence, or with the sanction of a committee of 
competent phrenologists. The busts at present employed may 
be correct ; but there is no authority to certify that such is the 
case, inasmuch as any person can manufacture a bust constructed 
as his fgncy or pecuniary interest may dictate; and there is 
every probability, whilst the present taste of the public lasts, 
that they will be purchased with avidity. But were an autho- 
rized bust issued, this uncertainty would no longer remain; 
and the public would at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it had received the sanction of men of character and 
ability. 

The effeet of the non-publication of an authorized bust is 
seen in the variety of busts which constantly meet the observer’s 
eye — all of which agree in one quality alone, and that is to differ 
fram each other. Dr. Rae, of Nassau, who recently visited 
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England, gave me an opportunity of inspecting ten English 
busts, all of which justified the character which he gave of, and 
the censure which he applied to them, as “disgraceful to 
-< Phrenology, and dishonourable to the English advocates of the 
science, who can allow the circulation of such abortions, without 
attempting to remedy their defects.” Dr. Rae, however, in his 
remarks, forgot that his animadversion would as fully apply to 
the foreign, as it does to the British bust. The defects of the 
ten busts to which I have referred consisted in some having the 
organs misplaced; in many being numbered improperly; in 
others possessing faculties—such as “love of motion,” — which 
no phrenologist has hitherto been fortunate enough to discover; 
whilst in others we could not perceive any trace of some of the 
most important organs. And yet these busts were purchased at 
the various image shops of London; and each was invariably 
described as the last-published, and best-constructed bust. 

It is true that if the bust is purchased of Mr. Deville, there is 
some probability that it will be correct, as far as any of those 
published can deserve that appellation. But as the wealthless 
phrenologist cannot afford his price, he is compelled to purchase 
of that vendor whose charge is moderate. It, consequently, 
becomes desirable that some alteration, like that which I have 
suggested, should be made: for, as I would not desire that the 
publication of the authorized bust should be confined to one 
person, any individual would be allowed to manufacture a bust, 
and he would follow the dictates of his own interest by copying 
and vending the correct one; and thus every purchaser would 
possess some degree of certainty, instead of his present suspicion 
and doubts. ; 

One error which we perceive in every published bust, is the 
unnatural delineation of the organs. Mr. Combe, in the last 
edition of his masterly “ System of Phrenology,” says, that 
‘the brain is not divided by lines corresponding to those deli- 
neated on the busts; but the forms produced on the skull by its 
different parts, when extremely large or small, resemble those 
represented there, though it is not understood that the angles 
of the compartments are ever seen in the head.” In another 
page of the same work Mr. Combe also describes the bust as 
“an artificial head, the utility of which depends on the degree 
in which the delineation of the organs approaches to the ap- 
pearances most generally presented by nature.” The correctness 
of this opinion few phrenologists will be inclined to dispute; but 
when we compare the bust with this principle, the necessary 
. induction will be that they are not useful; and if not useful, 
. then injurious to the student. 

It would require but a cursory glance to see that the delinea- 
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tion of the organs on the bust is the dictate of fancy, and not 
the result of observing Nature. I do not deny that the geome- 
trical figures may justly describe the objects which they were 
intended to represent: but as they do not represent the con- 
formation of the organs, they are unworthy of notice. This, 
however, ought not to be the case. The organs possess some 
specific form: if they did not, the discoverers would not have 
distinguished them from those surrounding; if they did not, 
how could the first observer have known where they commenced, 
and where they terminated ? 

I will adduce some instances to show that “ Ideality ” has 
been largely developed by the designers of Phrenological busts. 
In the elementary works ‘‘ Comparison” is stated to assume the 
form of a reversed cone, and that this statement is partially 
correct is the testimony of observation. But in the bust it is 
invariably delineated as a parallelogram. ‘ Causality ” is deli- 
neated somewhat like a parallelogram ; but amongst those per- 
sons in whom I observed it largely developed it invariably wore 
the appearance of a circle. ‘ Ideality ” resembles an oval; but 
it is drawn on the busts as a parallelogram. Again “ Amative- 
ness” is delineated as an oval; but it partakes more of the form 
of a triangle. Discrepancies much greater than these can 
scarcely be conceived; and they evince that the bust is unfit to 
perform one of the intentions of its constructors, — namely to 
show the shape of the organs. Nor are these false represent- 
ations limited in number; and were I to proceed with my en- 
quiries, and examine every organ, I am convinced the conclusion 
would be, that the makers of Phrenological Busts have en- 
deavoured to do exactly different to what the founders of the 
science did,—and that is to do exactly different to what Nature 
has done! There is no necessity for me to show that such 
should not be the case: our principles are drawn from Nature ; 
they are the result of observation, — not the offspring of ima- 
gination; and as our principles are, so should be our tools. 

If, however, it is not considered desirable to adopt the pro- 
posed alteration in the delineation of the organs, I would 
suggest the propriety of leaving blank spaces on the busts, and 
that the numbers should alone be engraved on the sites of the 
organs. As the situations of the organs would thus be revealed 
to the phrenological student, much would still be gained of 
truth, and much more prevented of error. Mr. Combe says 
that “the Phrenological Bust shows the situation of the organs 
only in one head; and it is impossible by it to communicate 
more information.” Jt must, however, I consider, be evident, 
that it is essential to a thorough knowledge of Phrenology that 
the relative sizes of the organs should be learned, and nothing 
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can so well impart that information as a properly marked 
bust. If so, it will follow that the adoption of my first pro- 
posal will be most beneficial; — that is, that a proper delinea- 
tion of the organs is preferable to leaving their sites un- 
occupied. 

The bust also requires enlargement. It is so small that the 
organs above the superciliary ridge can scarcely be perceived 
even in the best published bust. I am, of course, aware that 
these organs are relatively small in size; but as in a head pro- 
perly formed—TI mean one in which all the organs are large 
and in a state of activity—they are sufficiently large to be 
easily distinguished, why should we not take such a head as the 
model for a good phrenological bust? But even allowing that 
the organs above the superciliary ridge are so small as to forbid 
their being properly delineated, that will offer no excuse for the 
present practice of placing them beneath the eyebrows, and for 
drawing “ Time” and “ Locality” where the organs alluded to 
ought to be situated. That such a practice should be adopted 
must excite astonishment; and to condemn it, no censure can be 
too harsh, nor can any animadversion sufficiently describe the 
evils of which it may be productive. To remedy this defect is 
not, however, difficult. Let the authorized bust be of a natural 
size; and then there would not only be sufficient space afforded 
for the proper delineation of the organs, but also to allow them 
to be drawn on their natural sites, and of their comparative 
sizes. 

Probably, however, some lover of the present state of things 
may be ready to quote those much-abused words of Shakspeare, 
and say that 


«“ Jt is better to bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


But of how much evil an obedience to this maxim would be 
productive! Everything that blesses us is the result of change: 
if things changed not we should have occasion to sr ed 
they possessed not that quality. Where improvements are 
needful and can be made, they should be made, whatever the 
consequences may be to the weak and frivolous, who ever 
misunderstand the simplest subject. ‘Thus, when an alteration 
was made in the numbering of the organs, an outcry was 
raised against the promulgators of the science as though it was 
an abandonment of the principles they advocated. But it 
should be recollected that Phrenology is not yet a perfect 
science. It has principles—well deduced, defined, and sys- 
tematized principles; but, probably, many discoveries are to be 
made before it can be properly called perfect. Faculties may 
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yet be discovered, principles may yet be known, and improve- 
ments may yet be made ir the phrenological apparatus, which 
shall reveal many more secrets of philosophy, and educe prin- 
ciples such as shall create a moral revolution in society, com- 
pared with which all former ones shall appear evanescent in 
their duration, and insignificant in their results. 


E. J. Hytcu. 
New Court, Carey Street, London. 


II. CASES AND FACTS. 


I. Case in which the Organs of Concentrativeness are small, while 
those of Inhabitiveness are supposed to be large.-— Communicated 
in a Letter to the EDITOR. 


Sır, — My zeal to discover the truth of Phrenology induced 
me to have my head shaved, that, procuring a cast of it, I might 
make it the first object of study: of course, knowing my own 
feelings, I could best compare them with the external develop- 
ment. I was struck with their general coincidence, but I in- 
tended to write to you with reference to the organ marked No. 3, 
as I could neither agree with Dr. Spurzheim, nor perfectly with 
Mr. George Combe. The view Dr. Vimont takes of this sub- 
ject, published in the last Number of your Journal, however, 
completely solves my difficulty. 

In my head (the cast of which is at Deville’s, Strand, marked 
A 1192, and quite at the service of the science of Phrenology), 
No. 3. is the smallest organ, and decidedly deficient, but im- 
mediately above it, in the place marked No. 6. by Dr. Vimont, 
and by him assigned to Inhabitiveness, is a decided protuber- 
ance, which I am convinced ought not to belong to either 
No. 10. or No. 3., z.e. either to Self-Esteem or Concentrativeness. 
My own experience is, that all the functions ascribed by Spurz- 
heim to Inhabitiveness, in man, belong to me. Scarcely any 
circumstances can make me feel satisfied or happy a week to- 
gether from home; no one ever felt a more decided love of a 
particular locality than I do. With reference to the concen- 
trative view of the question, Mr. Combe appears to me to 
assign to it far too extensive a field of operation ; he ascribes to 
it functions which seem to belong to the intellectual faculties 
only, viz., to Comparison, Causality, Order, &c. We must not 
forget its situation among the propensities; and its function, I 
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_ think, is confined to “ the desire to retain, to dwell upon, pre- 
~ sent emotions and ideas.” I think that I am not deficient in the. 
power of systematic or concentrated ‘thinking, but it is a relief 
to me after some time to leave one subject for another. I fre- 
quently, and this is quite a characteristic, break off speaking in, 
the middle of a sentence, to mention something else entirely 
foreign to the subject. I find ita great hindrance in public 
speaking, the not sufficiently dwelling on the main points on 
which I wish to insist. In fact my attention may be more 
readily diverted than that of many with whom I am acquainted. 
One gentleman I know in whom it is decidedly large, and there 
is no turning him from the subject which he is engaged upon, 
until he has thoroughly examined it, although such subject may 
be comparatively of trivial importance. Mr. Combe gives the 
use of the organ of Concentrativeness “as rendering permanent 
emotions or ideas in the mind,” and its abuse as “a morbid 
dwelling on internal emotions and ideas.” I do not know that 
I disagree with him altogether in this definition, but I would 
confine its functions to merely the wish, the desire, to retain or 
dwell upon particular emotions and ideas. 

My object, Mr. Editor, is not to trouble you with too longa 
paper on a subject which has been already so ably treated, but 
merely to give my testimony, from the experience of my own 
mind, in favour of Dr. Vimont’s division of the organ No. 3. into 
two, viz., Inhabitiveness and Concentrativeness. I am, &c. 


C. B. 


August lst., 1837. 


IL A peculiar Revival of Memory. — Communicated by 
Mr. Hewerr Watson. 


Tue following trivial incident is perhaps worthy of record, as 
showing a peculiar revival in memory, during sleep, or at the | 
instant of change from sleep to wakefulness. In the spring of 
1835 I was accused by a lady in a mixed party, of having been 
the principal afer in spoiling her dress, through an accidental 
awkwardness. The circumstances attending the accusation were 
rather singular, and such as to affect my Self Esteem and Love 
of Approbation very unpleasantly. ‘Though the occurrence 
itself had taken place only half an hour previous, all the par- 
ticulars of it had so totally lapsed from memory, that I was 
utterly unable to make any defence or explanation, although 
feeling satisfied of not being the guilty party. The particular 
circumstances alluded to— which it is unnecessary here to 
state—caused the imputation to become a sort of standing jest 
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against me, and at different times afterwards, I was somewhat 
annoyed by having the imputation alluded to; besides which, 
the remembrance of it recurred several times involuntarily, and 
always disagreeably. Still, not the slightest approach towards 
a recollection of the real occurrence appeared to be made; in- 
deed, the mere repetition had half persuaded me into a belief 
of having done the mischief. Upwards of a year afterwards, I 
chanced to be in company with the lady in question, and some 
other persons who had been present at the time of the accusa- 
tion being first made. By way of enjoying a laugh at my ex- 
pense, one of them induced the lady to repeat her story. In 
doing this, she made one trifling variation in the account, which 
I was conscious of at the moment, as being true only in part. 
About a month afterwards, on starting awake rather suddenly 
one morning, all the circumstances of the accident, so far as F 
was concerned, were vividly present to memory; and I was at: 
once able to clear myself from the imputation, by explaining 
how the accident happened, and who was the party really in: 
fault. The clue to this had been given by the trifling variation, 
above mentioned to have been introduced into the lady’s second 
account of the occurrence. How was the activity of memory 
here renewed? Had a dream restored the lost ideas? Or had: 
these ideas been in a nascent state (to borrow a chemical mode: 
of expression) during the transition from sleep to waking, and- 
become connected ? it is commonly understood by phrenologists, 
that powerful affections of the organs of the propensities and 
sentiments have much influence in aiding memory ; but in the 
present instance, as explained, the stimulus of the most habi- 
tually active sentiments was exerted in vain. I cannot mention 
any circumstance that seems to throw an explanatory light on 
the incident, unless the two following may have been in some 
way connected with it:—QOn the day first alluded to, I had waited 
for breakfast several hours beyond my usual time ; and a severe 
headach was rapidly coming on when the accusation was made, 
which was immediately after breakfast. The loss of memory 
might arise from this circumstance. Secondly, having frequently 
been struck with the instantaneous and complete change of 
ideas, which usually occurs at the moment of awaking from a 
dreamy sleep, I have acquired the habit of trying to recollect 
the ideas then present, though the attempt has had little success 
hitherto; nor, on the morning in question was I conscious of 
making it. Could an unconscious effort revive or retain the 
ideas ? 

Touching this latter circumstance, it may be remarked, that 
there seems something very inexplicable in the facts, that a per- 
son shall feel himself to be just awaking from sleep; shall be 
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conscious of a lively train of ideas; shall determine to keep 
them in memory when awake or till awake; and yet, at the very 
instant of acquiring so much power of voluntary motien as to 
open his eyes, the whole train of ideas shall vanish, nothing of 
them remaining except the consciousness of their loss. All this 
is the event, probably, of a moment of time, if not less. 


III. Case of Spectral Illusion. — Communicated in a Letter to 
the EDITOR. 


Sır, — I take the liberty of sending the following case of 
Spectral Illusion, as it affords an additional illustration of the 
truth of the phrenological views on this subject. 

A gentleman with whom I am acquainted, of rather full habit, 
and somewhat indulgent in the pleasures of the table, retired 
one day, after dinner, to take his customary dose in the after- 
noon. Before lying down he was suddenly seized with a sense 
of faintness, staggered, and would have fallen had he not laid 
hold on the bed-post, which supported him. At the same 
moment he felt uneasiness and pain in the head. On a sudden 
he perceived, as it were, a number of faces looking over his 
right shoulder, of various forms and sizes, with large staring 
eyes and hideously contorted features which moved without 
ceasing. After a few moments the pain of head subsided, the 
spectres vanished, and he regained the power of standing erect. 
When relating the occurrence, I requested him to point out the 
precise situation of the pain he experienced, and he immediately 
referred to the lower part of the forehead and the eyebrows, 
including particularly the regions of Form, Individuality, Size, 
and Weight. ‘This gentleman was, at the time, wholly unac- 
quainted with Phrenology, and desired me to tell him my reason 
for enquiring the situation of the pain. He had never before 
experienced illusions, nor has he suffered any return of them. 
It is interesting to observe, that in this case the organs of the 
perceptive faculties are largely developed. I remain, &c. 


W. U. WHITNEY. 
3. North Street, Westminster. 


IV. Case of Monomania, apparently induced by great and 
unusual Stimulus to the Organ of Tune, — Extracted from the 
ÅTHENÆUM, for August, 1837. 

“ Sensibility to Music. — The published fact of the female who 
died from hearing too much music, we do not imagine to be 
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well known in this country; we therefore give a sketch of it 
taken from the Surgical Repertory of Turin. A woman, twenty- 
eight years of age, who had never left her village, or heard a 
concert, was present at a three days’ fete in 1834, and dancing 
was carried on to the sounds of a brilliant orchestra. She en- 
tered into the amusement with ardour, and was delighted; but 
the féte once finished she could not get rid of the impression 
which the music had made upon her. Whether she ate, drank, 
walked, sat still, lay down, was occupied or unoccupied, the 
different airs which she had heard were always present, succeed- 
ing each other in the same order as that in which they were 
executed. Sleep was out of the question ; and the whole body 
being deranged in consequence of this, medical art was called 
in, but nothing availed, and in six months the person died with- 
out having for one moment lost the strange sensation ; even in 
her last moments she heard the first violin give some discordant 
notes, when, holding her head with both hands, she cried, Oh ! 
what a false note, it tears my head. We have heard of another 
instance of this in an aged person, who, from the year 1829, has 
the greatest difficulty in going to sleep, because he every even- 
ing feels an irresistible desire to hear an air which belongs to 
the mountains of Auvergne. He has tried reading aloud, think- 
ing deeply, and several other means to get rid of it, but it is of 
no use; he is invariably forced, mechanically, to utter the words 
in the idiom of Auvergne. We ourselves have seen the most . 
alarming effects produced upon children by music to which they 
were unaccustomed, and fevers ensue in consequence.” 


V. References to other Cases mentioned in the present No. 


For Dr. Elliotson’s account of the development of Greenacre, 
see our Notice of the Lancet. For Mr. Levison’s observations 
on the Philoprogenitiveness of the Cuckoo, see the Notice of 
the Analyst. For a case of morbid manifestation of Amative- 
ness, see Norges on Opinions. For an instance of double eon- 
sciousness during sleep, see SHORT Communications. And for 
Tiedemann’s facts proving (though not intended to prove) the 
inferiority of the Negro to the European head, see Dr. Combe’s 
admirable critique, pages 13 to 22. 
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III. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. The Philosophy of Instinct and Reason. By J. STEVENSON 
Busunan, M.D. &c. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1837. Small 
8vo. Pages 316. 


Anno Domini, 1837!—Here we have a treatise on the 
philosophy of instinct and reason, written by a physician of good 
ability, and young in years, wherein the author avowedly neg- 
lects the lights which Phrenology would have thrown upon his 
subject ! We had always supposed that Phrenology was only 
another name for the philosophy of instinct and reason; but 
Dr. Bushnan appears to think otherwise. We phrenologists are 
apt to look upon our science as being the philosophy of mind; 
and how the philosophy of instinct and reason can differ from 
the philosophy of mind, we must confess ourselves wholly 
unable to point out, even after attentive perusal of Dr. Bush- 
nan’s work. Judging by the book, however, we may venture 
a supposition, that the philosophy of instinct and reason differs 
from the philosophy of mind, or Phrenology, much in the same 
way that a field of wheat in early spring, yet young and un- 
productive, differs from a field of wheat in summer, when its 
bending ears give promise of a weighty harvest. But whilst 
the author neglects to avail himself of that aid which our 
science might have yielded in his investigations, he by no 
means overlooks its claims to notice. On the contrary, he 
discusses them with more justice and judgment than has been 
usually manifested by those whe withhold their assent to its 
peculiar doctrines or principles; while some of his criticisms 
are not undeserving of the attention of phrenologists. This 
advance towards discussing the subject in a fair and philoso- 
phical manner, with the general merit of the work, will induce 
us to give a somewhat lengthened notice to that portion of it 
more directly bearing on Phrenology. 

The gradual change of public opinion, touching this science, 
is strikingly shown by the very different terms in which it 
formerly was, and now is, spoken of by non-phrenological 
writers. Some twenty years ago there was no neutral ground. 
They who spoke of Phrenology at all, if not explicitly adopting 
its doctrines, almost invariably represented it as being either a 
tissue of deception or an si Se folly. By slow degrees the 
tone of hostility and contempt has softened down and dissipated, 
until now-a-days the old pass the subject by unattacked if not 
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unnoticed, and the younger writers speak of it with forbearance 
and respect. In writing on the Moral and Intellectual Powers, 
as if no such science as Phreno!ogy were in existence, Dr. 
Abercrombie lately afforded an example of the former of these 
two classes, and we shall presently adduce another. Our 
author above named is an instance of the latter, in expressing 
his belief that “a chapter devoted to the opinions of philosophers 
as to the nature of thought, would be incomplete without some 
notice of the modern doctrine of Phrenology.” Accordingly, 
he proceeds to institute a comparison between Phrenology and 
Physiology, for the purpose of explaining how far the former is 
supported by the latter. ‘To facilitate such a comparison, he 
gives his own definition of the two branches of science ; certainly 
much too limited, but which, with a slight qualification, imme- 
diately to be mentioned, may be temporarily received. He says, 
“‘ that the conclusions of physiology are founded on the anato- 
mical scrutiny of the nervous organs, and on the results of 
experiments made by cutting or removing certain parts in living 
animals, ;‘and no special function has been assigned to a part 
unless it possesses distinct boundaries discoverable by inspection, 
or rendered sensible by anatomical manipulation.” In con- 
tradistinction to these methods of observation, he writes, * the 
phrenologist looks to evidence of a very opposite [different] kind; 
he regards the surface of the brain in contact with the skull as 
developed in the ratio in which the aggregate of the organs con- 
ceived to make up the encephalon [cerebrum] is developed, and 
determines the place of each organ, when, on examining the 
external surface of the head in the living body, he discovers, or 
thinks he discovers, an unusual extension of the skull peculiar to 
those individuals who are observed to excel their fellow-men in 
the exercise of some particular mental faculty.” Now, in truth, 
neither phrenologists nor physiologists do respectively limit them- 
selves to these methods of discovering and proving function; and 
we can assent to the definitions, only in so far as they are indica- 
tive of the methods chiefly resorted to by the respective parties. 
It is well known, for instance, that phrenologists derive assistance 
from anatomical observations on the brain, and from noting the 
concomitance of its local lesions with aberration of funetion. It 
is equally true, that states of disease have often first suggested 
the functions of parts, and that experiments have then been 
resorted to only for confirmation of inferences already made. 
Indeed, some of ‘the most valuable discoveries of experimental 
physiology have: been attained in this way; and may we 
not add, also, that comparatively little advantage has been 
gained by experiments made without some such guiding clue ? 
And further, physiologists do assign special” functions to 
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parts having no distinct boundaries, as our author may see by 
reference to Mr. Carpenter’s essay on “unity of function,” in 
the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, No. 45. 

As a physician and physiologist, Dr. Bushnan of course 
acquiesces in the first general principle or postulate of Phreno- 
logy, that the brain is the organ of the mind; or, as he would 
express the fact, in more general terms, “ that all the phenomena 
in the animal kingdom that can be termed mental, are mani- 
fested through the nervous centre. On this point,” he continues, 
“ there is no room for controversy, and those who have denied 
or disputed it, have only shewn how ill prepared they are with 
the information requisite for the proper investigation of the 
functions of the mind.” (We recommend this statement— and 
itis one that no medical physiologist will venture to contradict 
—to be contrasted with Lord Jeffrey’s dogmas, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 88.) The general principle of a subdivision 
of functions in the nervous system is also held out, by our 
author, as established physiology ; but he adds, that physiology 
has not yet shewn such a localisation of functions in the several 
parts of the brain itself, as is maintained by phrenologists. 
Certainly it has not done so, taking our author’s own definition 
of physiology: wilful mutilation of the brain has hitherto proved 
little or nothing, excepting its own uselessness, or the unskilful- 
ness and cruelty of the experimentalists; and structure alone 
does not reveal function. But we need not remind Dr. Bushnan 
that the failure of experimental physiology is no valid argument 
against the success of phrenological methods of solving the 
question at issue. Indeed, he freely allows that physiology, at 
present, leaves the whole brain to the phrenologists, “since it 
appropriates to that part of the encephalon no function but 
such as the faculties enumerated by him affords a substitute 
for.” And two pages before this, he had also written, “neither 
can any logical objection be brought to bear against the plan on 
_which the phrenologist proceeds in determining the seat of 
the organ.” Under such circumstances, it would be unwise to 
refuse assent to discoveries made by one method, against which 
no logical objection can be brought, merely because the same 
discoveries have not been also made by another method, the 
very failure of which must tend to prove its insufficiency. ‘Had 
experimental physiology here proved something adverse to 
phrenological doctrines, there would have been just ground for 
doubt or denial. But whilst it is allowed to have established 
no adverse fact, and the little which it has tended to establish 
is allowed to be so far confirmatory of phrenological views, it 
would be quite illogical to attach much importance to the 
mere blank. Our present author looks at the matter in this 
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light; and so far he outsteps others who have harped upon the 
absence of confirmation by experimental physiology, as if it 
were a refutation of phrenological conclusions. The matter is 
just this,— experimental physiology has not proved the separate 
localisation of the cerebral functions, but phrenological observ- 
ation has proved it. So much the greater credit is due to the 
latter. But, let it be observed, our author is at issue with 
the phrenologists here. ‘They are well acquainted with the 
evidence, and are accustomed to make observations daily; and 
they deem that evidence sufficient. He, on the contrary, 
appears to be imperfectly acquainted with the science, in a 
practical sense, and is probably not qualified to make observ- 
ations with sufficient accuracy ; therefore he deems the evidence 
insufficient. ‘The evidence with which he is familiar in all 
likelihood is so. On almost all other essential points, our 
author’s convictions are identical with those of phrenologists, 
except in being less definite. For example, he admits, that in 
different species of animals, the proportionate volume of differ- 
ent parts of the nervous system is an index to the degree of 
functional manifestation; and (though his language is not 
quite clear here) that analogy thus leads to the presumption, 
of the organs predominant in size, in the same head, being so 
in function likewise. He also allows that the external surface 
of the skull is commonly a sufficient index to the form of the 
brain ; that the differences of disposition and talent are innate; 
that the degrees of functional manifestations are modified by 
temperament ; that the habitual exercise of organs, by the 
parents, tends to produce a greater development of the similar 
organs in the children; and that such habitual exercise, in 
early life, must change the relative development of the nervous 
parts. | 

Thus far the ideas of our author approximate not a little 
to those of phrenologists. It is of no moment, looking at them 
as the ideas of a single individual, how near or how remote 
they may be. Nor should we devote so many of our pages to 
them, were they not put forward less in the light of individual 
opinions, than as ascertained physiological facts, or as logical 
inferences from anatomical and physiological facts; consequently 
to be conceded by physiologists in general. Now, Dr. Bushnan 
tells us, that physiologists resort to one method, and phrenolo- 
gists resort to another method, in their investigations; notwith- 
standing which, they appear thus to have reached almost to the 
same conclusions. Conscious of this, our author (a pupil of 
the late Dr. Fletcher) is in some trepidation, lest his readers 
should mistake him for a phrenologist ; and to prevent such a 
sad blunder, he assures them that “it is far from being the 
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case.” We agree with him here. No one conversant with 
Phrenology will accuse him of it at present; and we shall 
assuredly not feel much disposed to honour him with the appel- 
lation of phrenologist, until he has acquired a very considerable 
addition to that knowledge of it, which we judge him now to 
possess. Besides, as he seems resolved to reach Phrenology, 
only through Physiology, as limited and defined by himself, he 
may chance never to get much nearer. For aught that appears 
to the contrary, in his work, he may never have attempted to 
practise the phrenological method of investigation, although not 
“ any logical objection can be brought to bear against the plan.” 
Notwithstanding this, he egotistically condemns all the evidence 
thus obtained, as being not credit-worthy, upon the hackneyed 
grounds, that it is difficult to judge of the dispositions of men 
without falling into error; that individuals are little acquainted 
with their own peculiarities; that some phrenologists are en- 
thusiasts, and others amuse themselves by practising on the 
credulity of their friends; and that some of them have reasoned 
ill, and others written as indifferently. Does he suppose that 
there are no phrenologists who are aware of all this, and who 
are fully as competent as himself, to see and guard against such 
sources of error? So it appears; in part confirmation of which, 
we quote the following rich paragraph on Gall: — “In reading the 
history of the first discovery of the organs and faculties by Gall, 
a sober mind cannot help being forcibly struck with the impres- 
sion, that here is a man of playful fancy indulging his peculiar 
bent in the physiognomy of the head on grounds a little more 
solid, indeed, than those on which men are accustomed to build 
castles, towers, and cities out of the clouds, or to see familiar 
scenes in a cheerful fire; but still that it is fancy with some- 
thing more of a method in it.” On seeing such an egregious 
mis-conclusion as this, —one so completely contradicted by the 
real facts of the case, our readers will be in doubt whether to 
refer the paragraph to a desire of indirectly misleading others, or 
to regard it as indicative only of a “ playful fancy” in the writer. 
The general tenor of Dr. Bushnan’s remarks on Phrenology 
forbids us to accuse him of wilful distortion; and we can only 
ask what history of the first discovery of the organs and facul- 
ties by Gall could possibly suggest such ideas to any “ sober 
mind ;” which sober mind we presume to mean the mind of 
Dr. Bushnan, in the paragraph quoted above. Every one 
acquainted with the proceedings of Gall, is aware that they 
were particularly distinguished by a totally opposite character ; 
and that much of the ridicule, showered upon him at first, was 
absolutely excited by his mere matter-of-fact statements. When, 
for example, he observed a certain part largely developed in the 
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heads of murderers, he announced the fact, and by way of ex- 
pressing the concomitance, he called such part the sign or organ 
of Murder. When he saw a different part of the head promin- 
ent in persons prone to appropriate to themselves the property 
of their neighbours, he announced this fact, and denominated 
the part in question the organ of Theft, as expressive of the 
concomitance or connection of large development and tendency 
to theft. Such was his constant practice, and passing strange 
would it be, in any sober mind, to describe such procedure as 
the indulgence of a playful fancy ! 

The “playful fancy” is here characteristic of the critic, Dr. 
Bushnan, not of the philosophical-minded Gall; and in point of 
fact, not in this passage only, but in many parts of his work, 
we find unquestionable proofs that its author is peculiarly prone 
to substitute the unreal for the real, in his illustrations and 
reasoning ; not, as we believe, from any dishonesty of purpose, 
but from a natural tendency to alter and embellish facts, and 
to let his words flow faster than his ideas. Chargeable with 
this looseness himself, he has yet not hesitated to tax Gall with 
indulging a playful fancy, and to accuse phrenologists of * much 
pseudo-reasoning” and “shallow sophistry,” and of making 
“exaggerated statements,” with sundry other pretty compli- 
ments of an equally flattering description. It is worthy of 
comment, that while dealing in these general charges, he has 
adduced only one specified instance, the analysis of the charac- 
ter of Jago, published in the first volume of this Journal,) and 
in that one instance he has obviously quite misunderstood the 
real purport of the case; and instead of limiting himself to 
what is there stated, he has drawn largely on his own playful 
fancy in explanation of it, and then freely criticised this, his 
own self-derived explanation, attributing it to the phrenologists, 
and so far misrepresenting them to the readers of his book. 
It would have been difficult to believe our author guiltless of 
bad faith here, were it not for that seemingly involuntary ten- 
dency to embellish the statements of his facts, to which we 
have above alluded; to say nothing of reasoning upon poetical 
fancies, as if they were ascertained truths. It would occupy 
too much space in a mere review, were we to adduce specific 
instances for the purpose of disproving them; because, if 
phrenological, it might be requisite to enter into lengthened 
explanations, in order to be intelligible to Dr. Bushnan; and 
if botanical or natural historical, (departments from which many 
of his illustrations or arguments are taken,) our own readers 
might not see his errors without equally long expositions, that 
would be more out of place here. Nevertheless, being reluctant 
to follow Dr. Bushnan’s example, of bringing charges without 
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adducing something in the form of specific evidence in support 
of them, we will allude to a few instances, which may awaken 
the author’s attention to some of the examples of pseudo-state- 
ment and pseudo-reasoning. We ask our author, then, what 
proofs he can adduce to substantiate the assertion, that “no 
one can be a hypocrite in whom the feelings preponderate over 
the judgment”? Phrenologists are accustomed to think that 
hypocrisy essentially depends upon the predominance of a 
certain feeling (Secretiveness) over the judgment, or to T 
more correctly, in the judgment. And roraliats in general do 
not usually take hypocrisy “as the sign of superior judgment. 
Again, what does our author mean by speaking of the “ affee- 
tions and passions” as being “ merely perturbations to a greater 
or less degree of the thoughts”? Who now-a-days would dream 
of calling courage, attachment, pride, firmness, hope, or respect 
“ perturbations of the thoughts”! Why, in professing to 
explain the phrenological views touching the relations between 
development and function, did Dr. Bushnan wholly pass by 
the phrenological distinctions between power and activity, treat- 
ing of volume as indicative of the latter only? Or, to turn 
from Phrenology, whose corrections he might refuse to take, 
let our author substitute Helianthus for Heliotropium, (on page 
81), Arum and Stapelia for Phallus and Agaricus, (page 179), 
and carbon for carbonic acid, (page 15). These are not only 
verbal errors, for they involve mistakes of things and consequent 
false inferences. We recommend him also to strike out his 
statements respecting the plumules and, radicles of germinating 
seeds (page 82), and to consult the experiments of Knight and 
others in relation to that subject. Further, before founding 
any argument upon a poetical fiction, such as that of the sun- 
flower following the course of the sun, (page 81), let him first 
ascertain the fact. And seeing that he accuses phrenologists 
of relying upon insufficient evidence, it is especially incumbent 
on Dr. Bushnan to avoid taking such poetical fancies as his 
data for scientific inductions. But he is not the only person who 
has transferred the old story of the turnsol to the garden sun- 
flower, probably misled by the name of each referring to the 
sun. Equally incumbent should it have been on one, who was 
about to charge phrenologists with making “rhetorical and 
exaggerated statements,” not to resort to hyperbole, when 
gravely describing the phenomena of nature for scientific pur- 
poses. Did he ever hear a thousand singing birds at once (page 
151), in any gardens, in the middle ofa bright sunny day ? 
Did he ever hear the half of that number, at such time and 
place? May we not even reduce our question to one quarter ? 
Well may phrenologists meet the rebukes showered upon them, 
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by the author of the work before us, with the legitimate retort, 
—‘* mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” 

But enough of this, — though our examples are by no means 
exhausted, — it is not a pleasant occupation to hold up to any 
one the mirror of his own imperfections; nor should we now 
have done so, if the author of the work in hand had not been 
the aggressor, in terms by no means justified by his own know- 
ledge of the subject concerned. We have felt called upon to 
show that his corrections should have been commenced at home, 
but have every wish to part from him in good temper, and 
must acknowledge that his work contains much information 
which would be both interesting and useful to many of our 
readers; and on this account, notwithstanding its share of 
small imperfections, we can well recommend it to their atten- 
tion. Some of his objections to Phrenology, involving further 
examples of errors in the home department, we may probably 
introduce into the section of ‘ Notes on Opinions,” and will 
conclude our present notice with the following extract : — 

s We are compelled, then, to distrust the conclusions of 
phrenology, not because there is anything in the principles on 
which it is founded at variance with the soundest physiology, 
or because the mode of investigation, practised by its supporters, 
is incapable of verification; but because, while the facts on 
which it is alleged to rest are of a deceptive nature, and of very 
difficult determination, without the nicest possible observation ; 
the subject up to the present time has been prosecuted under 
circumstances extremely unfavourable to the establishment of 
any description of philosophic truth.” 

We suggest to our author the following more brief manner 
of expressing the same opinion: —‘ I cannot in any way disprove 
the doctrines of Phrenology. I cannot verify them by making 
the requisite observations myself, owing to the want of practical 
dexterity. Therefore, I cannot believe that any one else has 
done so? Dr. Bushnan usually reasons well when his premises 
are sound: let him reflect whether we are not near to truth, 
in the grounds here suggested for his doubts and distrusts. We 
hope he will soon satisfy himself regarding the merits of Phren- 
ology. A better knowledge of it would enable him to understand 
and guard against the mental bias which we have before alluded 
to, as at present obscuring the proper manifestation of faculties 
otherwise well adapted to correct ratiocination. 
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II. Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. By the Rev. Henry 
Duncan, D.D.— Vol. III. — Summer. 1837. Edinburgh : 
Oliphant and Son. 


In addition to poets, novelists, biographers, and others whose 
literary efforts seek to amuse readers by fiction or by anecdote, 
there is a large class of writers in the present day, whose pens 
are devoted to the amusement and instruction of other persons 
in science or natural knowledge. ‘This class of writers may be 
looked upon as divided into three orders or sections. As 
belonging to the first of these orders, we would indicate such 
individuals as excel their fellows in special knowledge, through 
devoting particular attention to some single department of 
science. ‘They seek knowledge by direct enquiry from nature ; 
and in pursuing this course, they frequently discover truths be- 
fore unknown. They then become authors, in order to add to 
the general stock of human knowledge; but their works seldom 
attain to any immediate popular circulation. Newton, Linnzus, 
Jussieu, Gall, Cuvier, and Davy afford examples of this order. 
The second and more numerous order of writersis made up of those 
who learn what others have discovered or published, and having 
filled themselves with acquired ideas, they become retailers of 
knowledge to others. Such persons are often well qualified to 
act as editors of Cyclopsedias, and miscellaneous periodicals, or 
to write books sufficiently diluted with old and common-place 
ideas, or surface views, to become popular with the reading 
public. They constitute a very useful order of writers, and may 
be likened to retail shopkeepers in commercial economy, who 
gather together things from many quarters, and then distribute 
them more widely. They are the authors of Introductions, 
Arrangements, and Philosophies. The mere bookmakers form 
the third order of writers, whose occupation is found in re- 
wording, diluting, abbreviating, or otherwise changing the ideas 
and works of the two former orders, whereby to make something 
like new treatises; the novelty depending upon the extent to 
which they succeed in mutilating or obliterating the charateristic 
marks of former proprietors. The Keys, Catechisms, Alphabets, 
and Abbreviated Editions commonly proceed from the book- 
makers. The author of the work above named belongs to the 
second order, with a slight leaning towards the third. He has 
read much, and profited by his reading; and in retailing the 
knowledge gleaned from others, he has so interspersed it with 
his own reflections, chiefly of a pious turn, as to give a gloss of 
novelty to matter which has most of it been many times re- 
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peated. The volume before us is “a thing of shreds and 
patches,” it is true, yet they are so combined as to make a book 
not undeserving of the popular circulation, to which the two 
former volumes appear to have attained; albeit, we presume, . 
that circulation has been very much aided by the selection of a 
marketable and rather deceptive title. Except in being plenti- 
fully interspersed with scraps of Scripture and sententious 
allusions to the Deity, the work might have borne the title of 
“natural” rather than that of “sacred”; though the latter is 
no doubt the better epithet for the publisher’s advertisements. 

But what has this do with Phrenology? We proceed to. 
show. ‘The work is made up of numerous chapters or papers, 
apparently each intended for a day’s lesson. Some of these 
chapters are devoted to “ Man ” ; two of them treating of “ his 
intellectual powers” and “his moral powers.” The author 
writes of the moral and intellectual powers of man as if no such 
science as Phrenology were in existence, though we happen to. 
know, that he might have accquired some moderate acquaint- 
ance with its pretensions, without going beyond his own family 
for a teacher. But since he chooses to pass by Phrenology in 
silent disregard, we feel ourselves entitled to hold up the two 
extracts given below as specimens of what a sensible man can 
designate “philosophy ” while writing of the mind. The 
‘intellectual powers” of man are thus explained :— ‘Man has 
appetites, passions, and affections which incite him to act; he 
has ingenuity and judgment to enable him to contrive and re- 
solve ; and, by the instrumentality of his bodily powers, he finds 
power to execute.” Little more is said about the “ intellectual 
powers”; the rest of their chapter being mostly devoted to an 
oratorical enumeration of what man does, — to wit, builds, 
travels, cultivates, overcomes animals, and makes use of his 
fingers. How far the above quoted passage really explains the 
“intellectual powers” of man, or does this any more than’ it 
explains the intellectual powers of other animals, we must leave 
our readers to discover. We are, indeed, elsewhere told that 
man has “ instincts ” inferior to those of brutes, and that if the 
latter have reason, they have not “ human reason”; but we see 
not how this makes the account a whit more clear. The moral 
powers are treated of in the following terms: — “ It is not with 
the moral powers of man as with his intellectual. He has lost 
the image of God which was originally stamped on his soul; 
and, as regards his moral nature, is launched on the ocean 
of life, a ship at the mercy of every wind and current, without 
a rudder and without a pilot. He does not, therefore, improve 
in purity and virtue by the discipline of life as he does in 
mental capacity. On the contrary, his progress in morals 
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seems to be retrograde as his intellectual faculties expand by 
exercise; and, by the intercourse of society, he becomes more 
regardless, more depraved, more impious. His love of evil 
increases along with his power of perpetrating it; and if left 
to himself, he at last exhibits a spectacle little different from 
that which the infidel Voltaire has pourtrayed with so ruthless 
a hand.” What unprejudiced philanthropist can read such a 
passage as this, without deeply lamenting that it should go 
forth to the public, under the name and sanction of a minister 
of some repute, and in a work — for the most part commend- 
able in itself— adapted to a class of readers prone to take up 
opinions without much power of examining into their sound- 
ness. If the writer seriously believes, that to retrograde in 
morals is a consequence of intellectual culture, and that man’s 
love of evil increases with the power of perpetrating it, then 
should he go one step farther, and practically act upon the 
assumption that ignorance is bliss? Yet the author of this 
“& sacred philosophy” is (or lately was) occupied in the intel- 
lectual tuition of youth; although the passage seems equivalent 
to denouncing the profession of a schoolmaster as that of a 
destroyer of moral worth. Were such sentiments carried out 
to their practical results, all knowledge, society, and civilisation 
should be extinguished, in order to improve the morals of 
mankind. 

Whilst we thus animadvert on a particular portion of the 
work before us, we must remark, in justice to its author, that 
had it been our province here to have attended only to his 
account of external nature, we should have spoken of the volume 
in different terms. Taken as a popular account of many of 
the most interesting objects and phenomena of nature, it will 
be useful and pleasant reading to those for whom it seems to 
be chiefly intended, — ladies and young persons. Nor will it 
be less pleasing to them because the reverend author constantly 
seeks to make these explanatory of the Creator’s attributes. 
In treating of many subjects a few inaccuracies are scarcely 
to be avoided, and, accordingly, the physiologist will find errors 
of physiology; the botanist will readily discover mistakes in 
botany and misapplications of botanical language; and so with 
other branches of science. Perhaps these are not of much 
importance; but there are occasionally errors of a more serious 
description, from the author seizing a few facts, and drawing 
conclusions from them respecting the intentions of Providence, 
as if no contradictory evidences could be found; although it 
would be exceedingly easy to cite such, and to cite them ve 
numerously in some instances. There is much more of Indi- 
viduality or Eventuality, than of Causality in the book. The 
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author’s style is vigorous and agreeable, when not interfered 
with by the attempt at superfine writing, which is occasionally 
exhibited; and having found some fault with the work, we will 
adduce a more favourable example, in a paragraph relating to 
the influence and results of one of the mental faculties : — 

“ Nor must we forget that language has a reflex influence 
on the mind, in giving a precision to our ideas and reasonings, 
which they could not otherwise possess; and that it is further 
of essential value, from the nature of its construction, which 
has enabled human ingenuity to separate its sounds into their 
constituent parts, and thus to originate the most beautiful and 
important of all human inventions, — that of the letters of the 
alphabet. Hence the origin and transmission of history, of 
literature, of the arts and sciences; hence the accumulation of 
human knowledge, and the indefinite improvement of the 
human species, rendered more rapid and more secure by the 
comparatively modern invention of the art of printing. The 
stimulus already given to the mental powers, and the effects 
already produced by that stimulus, we can partly compute; but 
who is able to anticipate the changes which these acquisitions 
are yet destined to produce? It is a tremendous power which 
is thus put into the hands of mortals. Let us rejoice that it 
is under the control of a Being infinitely wiser and better than 
the race of Adam; and that along with the works of fallible 
man is transmitted an inspired Volume, which has the Creator 
and Redeemer for its theme, truth without any mixture of 
error for its matter, and life and immortality for its object.” 


-` IHI. Phrenological Cards. 


TuE windows of several of the London booksellers are 
ornamented with Phrenological Cards, usually containing the 
figure of a human head having the phrenological divisions 
marked on it, a corresponding list of the organs, and some 
notices of their functions, &c. The number of these Cards, 
some of which are marked as second or third editions, is 
indicative of an extensive demand for them; and were the 
makers of such commodities competent to execute them cor- 
rectly, some benefit would accrue to the purchasing public. 
Unfortunately, most of those which have fallen under our 
examination contain serious errors, notwithstanding the very 
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small knowledge and ability that would seem requisite for 
correctly copying their contents from the works of Spurzheim 
or Combe, which are chiefly resorted to by the makers of the 
Cards. One of these is now lying before us under the title of 
‘ PHRENOLOGY MADE EASY,” and purporting to be a second 
edition. The arrangement is in three columns; one containing 
the names of the organs, a second entitled “ Their Moral 
Influence and Functions,” and the third being “ Observations 
on their Size, Form, Situation, &c.” The comprehensiveness, 
fidelity and clearness of this specimen of Phrenology-made-easy, 
will be sufficiently indicated by extracting the full descriptions 
of two or three of the organs and their functions, &c. 

s AMATIVENESS. Tenderness of feeling— Sexual love. Situ- 
ated in the lower and posterior portion of the brain, it gives a 
fulness to the back part of the neck; care must, however, be 
taken in making observations on lusty persons. Es.” 

& CONCENTRATIVENESS. Attachment to particular objects or 
places — Love of country. Presents an appearance of a con- 
tinuation upwards of the former [Philoprogenitiveness]; often 
in combination with it. Small in American Indians, larger 
in Europeans; must have been large in Archimedes and New- 
ton. Es.” | 

“Wir. Feeling of the ludicrous — Love of Mirth— Gaiety. 
When large it is of a round appearance; but if Causality (35) 
and Ideality (19) be also large, it then gives a fulness to that 
part of the forehead. Large, Curran, Swift, Hogarth. Small, 
Hindoos. Es.” 

Of the three following we copy only “ Their Moral Influence 
and Functions. ‘The italics are our own in these as in the 
preceding examples : — 

s CoMBATIVENESS. ‘Tendency to oppose and attack unjust 
objects — Courage.” 

‘“ InpivipuALITY. Power to observe and remember accu- 
rately external objects.” 

« Form. Remembrance of the shapes of bodies — Perception 
of the beautiful.” 

The copy in our hands was purchased about a year ago at 
the moderate cost of ninepence, and since then we believe to 
have seen a third edition. Phrenology made easy is thus sold 
by the booksellers, and bought by a part of the public, at three 
fourths of the cost of Combe’s Outlines of Phrenology ; the latter 
being at least ten times the value of the former, even supposing 
the downright blunders of Phrenology made easy to have been 
corrected. ‘Truly, “ where fools are found, knaves will abound,” 
and whilst the public will pay dear for worthless trash, quacks 
will not be wanting to supply the market. We have seen two 
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or three cards of a superior description; for instance, one by 
Mr. Turley, headed “ Principles of Phrenology,” but we are 
not aware whether it is offered for sale. 


IV. A Few Arguments against Phrenology ; principally with regard 
to the Question, “ Whether the external Form of the Head corresponds 
to the Surface of the Brain?” By A. R. Smitu. Chertsey: Robert 
Whetton, 1837. A Pamphlet of 26 pages. 


Ir is so long since we have seen a new book against Phre- 
nology, that it was quite a pleasurable surprise to us, to dis- 
cover this little pamphlet, in a packet kindly forwarded by 
a phrenological friend ; who says, ‘ you will perhaps not think 
it worthy of notice. The writer is utterly incapable of judg- 
ing on sucha point, through temper and deficient information.” 
On its own merits, we quite agree with our friend, as to the 
pamphlet not being worthy of notice here; but our editorial 
duty requires us to record the fact of such a work having been 
published. The writer announces himself as a student of 
medicine; and we should be inclined to guess that he is in 
the beginning of his medical studies. His use of anatomical - 
language, quotations from Bell’s Anatomy, and other indica- 
tions, tend to shew that he is yet a learner of, or one who has 
just become learned in, the elements of medical science. Now 
we must confess a little partiality towards students of medicine, 
whether phrenological or anti-phrenological, and a consequent 
disinclination to severe operations for removing their errors 
of immature judgment. We shall therefore content ourselves 
by informing Mr. Smith, that all his “ few arguments” have 
been repeatedly answered, in phrenological works, and their 
bearing on Phrenology properly explained; which our own 
readers will readily guess from the title of his treatise. 

Further, the case of Mr. Smith being one which has now 
become rare in the annals of Phrenology, we shall seize the 
opportunity for giving him a small quantity of a commodity 
which is proverbially offered gratis more frequently than it is 
accepted, — to wit, good advice. By doing so, we may pos- 
sibly prevent the accession of a similar malady in others, who 
are conscious of its premonitory symptoms. We must strongly ad- 
vise him, then, not again to write about Phrenology until he 
has made himself much more fully acquainted than he now is, 
with its evidences and bearings. Having his professional 
studies to attend to, at present, we can scarcely expect a suf- 
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ficiency of knowledge to be acquired for some few years, and 
in the meantime he may chance to change his opinion on the 
subject, since he argues “ for truth, and not for victory,” as he 
himself informs his readers. We have known students of medicine 
write against Phrenology, who have afterwards acquiesced in 
its truth, when advanced to the dignity of “ M. D.;” and who 
have then not felt any great delight in hearing their former 
essays alluded to. 


V. The Analyst. 1837. 


Tuis varied and entertaining periodical contains several 
papers and notes on Phrenology, in the Nos. for the current 
year; of which we give a list. No. XVIII. On the Con- 
nection of Phrenology with Physiognomy; by J. L. Levison. 
Critical Notices of Watson’s Statistics of Phrenology ; Selec- 
tions from the Phrenological Journal; and J. T. Smith’s 
Phrenology vindicated. ‘The Academie de Médecine of Paris 
and its decision on Phrenology.— No. XIX. Critical Notice 
of Scott’s Harmony of Phrenology with Scripture, and Wat- 
son’s Examination of Mr. Scott’s attack on Mr. Combe’s Con- 
stitution of Man.— No. XX. Analysis of Combe’s System of 
Phrenology. Continuation of Mr. Levison’s paper on the 
Connection between Phrenology and Physiognomy. Philo- 
progenitiveness of the Cuckoo. Phrenology at New York. Re- 
ported Renunciation of Phrenology, by Mr. G. Combe. (The 
two latter copied from this Journal.) Tait’s Magazine and 
Phrenology.— No. X XI. Remarks on Musical Precocity, with 
Cases, by Mr. J. L. Levison. Education, as it is, and as it 
should be, by S. D. W. The Faculty of Locality in Pigeons. 
Phrenology (a note on its progress in Britain), by Mr. C. T. 
Wood. 

The essay on education, by S. D. W., is powerfully and 
argumentatively written, and we have no doubt will do good. 
Mr. Levison’s communication on musical precocity is also 
deserving of attention. His cases are three, those of the ju- 
venile performers Phillips, Shaw, and Manton, each of whom 
appears to have inherited his taste for music from his father : 
nothing is said of the mothers of the boys. We copy this gen- 
tleman’s remarks on the Philoprogenitiveness of the Cuckoo. 

“ Mr. Levison informs us that he considers the extraordinary 
habits of the Cuckoo, as regards propagation, to result rather 
from a deficiency in the organ of Constructiveness than in the 
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portion of the brain assigned to Philoprogenitiveness, which 
latter propensity [organ] he states to be amply developed in the 
head of this interesting bird. The habits of the species cer- 
tainly tend to confirm this view of the matter; for it has been 
observed by Mr. John E. Gray, and others, that the Cuckoo 
frequently returns to the nest after having deposited its egg 
there, and the anxiety of the bird to obtain a proper receptacle 
for the egg is decidedly considerable; while, on the other hand, 
that the Cuckoo has never even made the remotest attempt at 
building a nest, is an incontrovertible fact. Mr. Levison’s 
observations on the development of the Cuckoo’s head were 
first alluded to by that gentleman in a conversation with his 
friend Dr. Spurzheim, and were communicated to us during a 
recent visit to Mr. L.” 3 


VI. The Lancet. No. 721. June 24. 1837. 


Tuis Number of the Lancet is rendered interesting to phre- 
nologists, by a letter from Dr. Elliotson, containing a description 
and figures of a cast of the head of Greenacre, the murderer of 
Hannah Brown. ‘The proportions of his head appear to have 
been extremely unfavourable; so much so, indeed, as to make 
us feel entitled to assert that moral rectitude in Greenacre’ 
was an impossibility, under the present constitution of society, 
when each uneducated adult is left free to take the course dic- 
tated by his predominant feelings. We do not say that it is 
impossible for an individual to pass through life without com- 
mitting serious crimes, if endowed with such a brain as that of 
Greenacre; but we do say, that nothing better can be expected 
from individuals thus organised, if they are to be turned loose 
upon society after the early years of their lives have passed 
without any moral training, while they have been exposed to the 
vicious examples which so abundantly beset the paths of the 
lower orders. We copy the description of the cast in the words 
of Dr. Elliotson, only changing the divided form in which it is 
printed, for the convenience of our own pages : — 

s The whole head is rather below the average size; for, 
although many parts are very large, many more are very small. 
The large parts are those in which Gall shows that the qualities 
reside which are common in great vigour to brutes as well as 
men. ‘The small parts are those in which those qualities reside 
which are the noble characteristics of our nature. The LARGE 
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parts are,—the lower of the front,—the lower of the sides, — 
and the posterior. The sMALL parts are,—the higher of the 
front, —and the higher of the sides,—and the sides extend to 
the summit, as this is not flat and elevated, but a ridge. The 
organs of the LARGE parts are,—Jn front, The sense of things 
by which we take cognizance of individual objects. Sense of 
places. Sense of persons. Constructiveness. Language. Át 
the sides. Alimentativeness (the desire of food). The love of 
property. The instinct to destroy. Cunning. — All very large. 
At the back. Courage. The instinct of Generation. The love 
of offspring. Attachment. Self-esteem. Love of fame (vanity). 
At the summit, Firmness, and, especially, Veneration, are also 
large. ‘These constituted his positive organization. ‘The organs 
of the smaLL parts are,— Causality. Comparison, which two 
are the highest intellectual powers. Wit. Poetic talent. Be- 
nevolence and Conscientiousness.—- All very small. Cautious- 
ness. The sense of colour. Of music. Of time. Of number. 
Imitation. Disposition to the marvellous. If those are right 
who contend for an organ of Hope, that also is small; and 
what some contend is the organ of Order, is moderate. These 
constituted his negative organisation.” 

In a foot-note Dr. Elliotson refers to Gall’s work “ Sur les 
Fonctions du Cerveau,” and adds,—‘ No one can have a full 
conception of the splendour of Phrenology and the solidity of 
its foundations, nor of the majesty of Gall’s intellect and cha- 
racter, who has not studied this, or the large work of Gall. Yet 
most persons in this country have not read either, but have 
derived their ideas of Phrenology from works containing much 
unsatisfactory speculation, instead of pure induction, and pro- 
duced by minds very far below that of the great discoverer.” 

We agree with Dr. Elliotson, that perusal of Gall’s works 
must be resorted to for acquiring a just idea of his intellect and 
character; but we cannot coincide with the remarks in the 
former part of the passage quoted. Any one may now learn 
the fundamental principles of Phrenology, to the knowledge of 
which Gall’s unrivalled labours have led, without consulting his 
works, just as a knowledge of the laws of light or gravity may 
be acquired without reading the works of Newton. Valuable 
‘ as Gall’s written works are, they cannot be so valuable or so 
convincing as the real works of nature. And to one who has 
acquired the principles of Phrenology, no matter by whom 
taught, a direct appeal to nature must give a conception of its 
splendour and the solidity of its foundations, certainly not 
inferior to that which could be derived from learning them at 
second-hand by books. ‘There may be—we think there are— 
some speculations in the works of more recent writers on Phree 
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nology, which are unsatisfactory in so far as they are not 
demonstrated truths ; yet let tis bear in mind, that every science 
is progressive; that Gall left Phrenology very incomplete; and 
that the authors of more recent works have had the benefit of 
his experience, along with that derived from the observation of 
numerous facts by other persons, which did not fall under his 
cognisance. If the works of Gall are to be the alpha and 
omega of all phrenologists, where is the utility of publishing any- 
thing else upon the subject? Although a competent knowledge 
of the science may now be attained without perusal of the works 
of Gall, yet we fully concur with Dr. Elliotson, in strongly 
recommending phrenologists to read them. ‘The procedure of 
Dr. Gall was assuredly the true way to establish a solid found- 
ation for phrenology, and as such his exertions are beyond our 
praise; but where is the usefulness of a foundation unless the 
walls be afterwards reared and a roof superimposed ? 

When we were on the point of sending the above remarks along 
withour MS. to the printer, we receivedaletter from Mr. Combe, 
containing two short extracts from others recently addressed to 
him by phrenologists in Paris; and as they tend to confirm our 
own comments, we venture to copy them, although not express- 
ly authorised to do so. Dr. Fossati, the intimate friend and 
admirer of Gall, writes thus of Mr. Combe’s System of Phreno- 
logy ; — “ Votre Systéme de Phrenologie est un repertoire 
complet de tout ce qu’il y a d'important à connaitre en phreno- 
logie; l’érudition et les faits nombreux que vous avez recueilli 
égalent limportance et la précision du sujet.” And Dr. Vimont 
says, “It is, in my opinion, the best elementary work which 
we possess on Phrenology.” We can scarcely conceive any 
phrenologist disputing the justness of these opinions, after a 
careful perusal of the last (fourth) edition of the System of 
Phrenology, even while he may not agree with all the views 
advocated by Mr. Combe. No one can question the soundness 
of Dr. Elliotson’s judgment shown in his high estimation of 
Gall’s labours; but it is not well to let our admiration of Gall 
et so exclusive as to make us indifferent to the merits of 
others. 


VII. Magazine of Zoology and Botany. No. X. October, 1837. 


Tmıs is undoubtedly the most scientific journal amongst 
those embracing the two departments of science mentioned in 
the title. Others including a wider range of subjects must 
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unavoidably be less perfect in these two; and the attempts to 
carry on magazines devoted exclusively to Zoology or Botany 
has met with small encouragement hitherto. Not that we think 
either department has yet had a fair trial apart from the other; 
for the separate journals have never been conducted in such a 
way as to attract many readers, and make a general circulation 
amongst zoologists or botanists at all likely to be obtained. 
But to enlarge on this subject here would be out of place. The 
Magazine mentioned above is chiefly zoological; but a little 
botany is thrown in, doubtless with the view of extending the 
circulation of the Work; for botanists, having no exclusive 
Journal of Botany, must either buy several journals, of the 
contents of which botanical subjects make a part, or must take 
the other alternative of remaining ignorant of the progressive 
state of their science. Now, we conceive that Comparative (or 
Animal) Phrenology, ought to enter into the plan of every 
zoological periodical; for surely the mental characteristics of 
animals, as indicated by their habits and organisation, must 
afford a subject of study to a philosophical naturalist, at least 
equally interesting as is an examination of the various colours 
in the feathers of birds, or the shape and the size of their toes 
and bills; or an enumeration of the number of teeth in the 
jaws, or bones in the tails of quadrupeds. But whatever interest 
Animal Phrenology might afford to philosophical naturalists, 
the fact is that zoologists pay no attention to it as yet; and 
the Magazine of Zoology, as far as we remember, has never 
alluded to the subject. Still, the phrenological gleaner may 
occasionally find a few grains of corn for himself, and we have 
introduced this slight notice of the work for the purpose of 
presenting one of these grains to our own readers, as a striking 
illustration of the influence of external circumstances in modi- 
fying the habits of animals. Every boy in England is aware 
of the shyness or timidity of the persecuted magpie; indeed, 
so great is the caution of these birds in some districts, that an 
inexpert marksman finds it difficult to approach within his own 
gunshot distance of them; yet we have only to cross a narrow 
sea, for the opportunity of studying the character of the magpie 
in a totally opposite condition with respect to timidity ; and we 
should be glad if any of our ornithological friends could compare 
the skulls of English and Norwegian magpies, so as to ascertain 
whether the difference of habit is not accompanied by some 
difference in cranial configuration. In an article on the 
Ornithology of Norway, in the number of the Magazine above 
mentioned, Mr. Hewitson thus speaks of this species: — “ The 
magpie is one of the most abundant, as well as most interesting, 
of the Norwegian birds, — noted for its sly cunning habits here, 
F 2 
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its altered demeanour there is the more remarkable. It is 
upon the most familiar terms with the inhabitants, picking 
close about their doors, and sometimes walking inside their 
houses. It abounds in the town of Drontheim, making its nest 
upon the churches and warehouses. We saw as many as a 
dozen of them at one time seated upon the gravestones in the 
churchyard. Few farm houses are without several of them 
breeding under the eaves, their nests supported by the spout. 
In some trees close to houses, their nests were several feet in 
depth, the accumulation of years of undisturbed and quiet 
possession.” 

Besides affording us an example of the effect of human 
treatment in developing the instincts of birds, there is a second 
application of this passage to Phrenology. It will be observed 
that the writer of the passage alludes to the “sly cunning 
habits” of the magpie in this country, and then, by way of 
contrast, makes a statement in proof of less timidity being 
manifested in Norway, without the slightest mention of any 
habit evincing less slynessor cunning. It is obvious from this con- 
founding of two very different feelings, —cunning and timidity 
(Secretiveness and Cautiousness), that a good ornithologist, ac- 
customed to observe the habits of birds, will blunder in his 
explanation of them, unless in possession of some analytical 
key to the mental faculties, such as is afforded by Phrenology. 
We are surprised it should not have at once occurred to Mr. 
Hewitson, that the domestic animal, of all others most habitu- 
ally the inmate of our houses, is also the most sly and cunning 
of our tamed animals: we mean the cat. We are disposed to 
believe that the slyness or cunning of the magpie aids the bird 
in appreciating the amount of danger, and thus indirectly 
renders it venturesome where it is safe to venture. ‘The mag- 
pie is an observant bird; and its habits, which are usually de- 
nominated cunning or sly, appear to spring from the feeling 
of Secretiveness combined with intellectual observation, — 
Individuality or Eventuality. 


VIII. The Philosophy of Human Nature, in its Physical, Intellectual 
and Moral Relations ; with an Attempt to demonstrate the Order 
of Providence in the threefold Constitution of our Being. By 
Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. London, Longman and Co. 1837. 
8vo. pp. 574. 


Tuts work having been sent to Edinburgh, in the first in- 
stance, did not reach us in sufficient time for the formation 
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of any proper opinion upon its contents, before sending the 
MS. sheets of our present Number to the printer. The 
subjects discussed by Dr. M‘Cormac are so comprehensive 
and important, that a deliberative perusal of his work will be 
requisite before any adequate judgment can be given upon it. 
We hope. to speak of it in our next Number; but on looking 
over the table of contents, and dipping into a few chapters 
almost at random, we have seen good reason to believe, that 
in neglecting Phrenology: he has deprived himself of an in- 
dispensable auxiliary for.attaining that clearness and certainty, 
which might be reached by one thus aided, although inferior 
to our present author in ability.and attainments. But while 
declining to express an opinion upon. a book not sufficiently 
examined, we cannot forbear quoting one short passage. In 
speaking of Dr. Bushnan’s Work (page 49,) we expressed 
surprise that a young physician, of good talents, should write 
on the philosophy of instinct and reason, without availing him- 
self of the lights thrown on his subject by phrenological dis- 
coveries. Here, however, we have a physician aia so far 
in arrear, in regard to the physiology of the brain, as to. pen | 
the following sentence: — “ There. is no evidence that the 
brain is mind, or that it performs the functions of mind.” 
With the first assertion, we fully agree, but no phrenologist — 
we had almost written no physician — will join our author in 
the second. 


IV. SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Retrospective Strietures.—In the last number of the Phre- 
nological Journal (Vol. X. p. 663), my name is introduced into 
a correspondence between Mr. Sidney Smith and the Editor 
of the Phrenological Journal, coupled with certain comments 
on the part of the latter, upon which I beg (in self-defence) 
to offer some strictures here. In the Statistics of Phrenology 
there is a slight sketch of successive events, showing the gradual 
progress of the science, after its introduction into Britain. 
Amongst these, the commencement of the Phrenological Journal 
is spoken of; and it is stated that the work “ has never been 
very popular, even among the phrenologists, and has been 
` much complained of as representing the feelings and ideas of 
its conductors rather than those of the phrenological public; 
but it seems to be now meeting with a more cordial reception.” 
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This passage was noticed in a review of the Statistics, in the 
tenth volume of the Journal (page 235); and the reviewer, so 
far from disputing the reality or soundness of the objection, 
endeavoured to explain that it could not be otherwise. In the 
editorial comments on the letter of Mr. Smith, the subject is 
again alluded to in the following words : — “ We then regretted, 
and still regret, that the objections were not better considered 
by Mr. Watson. Injury, which our perseverance and sacrifices 
little merited, could not fail to be done by them.” Iam at a 
loss what is to be understood from the words “ better con- 
sidered ;” but taken in connection with the succeeding sentence, 
they seem to imply that it would have been better not to have 
mentioned the objections. But the editor of the Journal should 
keep in mind, that I was then narrating events as if a party 
looking on, and not as an advocate retained to plead his cause, 
and therefore deemed it incumbent upon me to state the 
expressed opinions of others which so materially differed from 
my own. If it were true that such opinions existed, and 
influenced the conduct of others, it would surely not be expected 
that I should suppress any allusion to them, because by possi- 
bility some injury might accrue to the circulation of the 
Journal, through the mention of them. There would speedily 
be an end of all truth and candour in criticisms, if a possibility 
of injury to the interests of any single individual or party were 
to be held reason sufficient for compelling silence as to defects, 
or imputed defects. I must, then, maintain, that it was not 
only justifiable to state the objections, but that it would have 
been unfair to those who did object, had I spoken of the 
Journal as if they existed not. It certainly then appeared, 
and yet appears to me, that the only question for consideration 
was the reality of the alleged fact. Now, the reviewer (speak- 
ing as editor) actually admitted that there were grounds for 
the objections, and in admitting their existence he could 
scarcely dispute the likelihood that such grounds would be 
taken. But lest this should be doubted, I may add that private 
letters are in my possession, containing remarks to such effect, 
and that I have frequently heard similar remarks in conversa- 
tion; but it would be improper to make mischief by mentioning 
the names of the writers or speakers. Nor are more public 
evidences wanting. It is well known that some of the London 
phrenologists, who are in the occasional habit of publishing 
papers on phrenological subjects, in other periodicals, have 
avcided the Phrenological Journal. Besides this, Mr. William 
Scott states, in the Preface to his recently published work, that 
his connection with the Journal was broken off on the very 
grounds I have mentioned; and it is known that Mr. Scott had 
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some friends or followers to keep him in countenance, albeit 
they were a small body. So much for the fact of the objec- 
tions having been made. There might be little reason to 
regard them as good or weighty objections; but they had an 
existence. As to the injury, which, it is said, “ could not fail 
to be done by them.” (By the public mention of them, it is still 
presumed.) I should suppose this would be exceedingly small. 
The work was on a peculiar subject, little likely to attract 
many readers; and probably enough, the majority of those who 
did see it would consist of the persons to whom it was recom- 
mended by the reviewer in the Journal. Moreover, I spoke 
of the objections as things of a past day, and intimated that the 
Journal seemed to be “ now meeting with a more cordial 
reception;” and it was also added, that the censures were 
sometimes made “ scarcely in the spirit of justice,” and by 
persons who were not “ regular readers.” But, I repeat, the 
fact would not have been suppressed, had there appeared a 
much greater probability of injury to the Journal, from the 
disclosure of it. However, it would seem that the commentator 
on Mr. Smith’s letters, though in an editorial light one with 
the reviewer, yet is not an alter idem in person. ‘The com- 
mentator says, “ we then regretted, and still regret, that the 
objections were not better considered by Mr. Watson ;” while 
the reviewer wrote, ‘ we are happy that Mr. Watson has stated 
the objections to which we have now replied.” The com- 
mentator, after saying that the objections had been answered 
by the reviewer, adds further ‘“ we see, and have seen, no reply 
to that answer.” Now, the answer was an admission of the 
grounds of the objections, and an explanation of their ae 
unavoidable. I was satisfied with the explanation; and ha 

this been otherwise, no reply could have been required on my 
part, because the objections were not mine, but were stated to 
be those of other persons. My individual opinion was then given, 
so far as that could be of any moment, in an earnest and 
repeated recommendation of the Journal, and I have not since 
found any reason, or felt any desire, to retract that recom- 
mendation. 


H. C. WATSON. 


The London and Westminster Review, on Enthusiasm.—“ Why 
Enthusiasm,” says a writer in the London and Westminster 
Review (for July 1837, page 3.), ‘ should make one man a 
missionary, another man a soldier, and a third a poet, must 
ever remain a mystery, which neither Helvetius nor Spurz- 
heim can explain.” ‘This reviewer has obviously made np 
very laborious search for an explanation by Spurzheim. So 
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far is Phrenology from failing to explain the mystery” 
alluded to, that on no previously obscure phenomenon of 
human nature does it shed a clearer light. Enthusiasm re- 
sults from strong and vivacious action of any cerebral organ, 
and the direction which it takes depends simply on the particular 
organ that happens to be in a state of high excitement. In 
the missionary it is from Veneration and Wonder that En- 
thusiasm flows; in the soldier, from Combativeness and De- 
structiveness; in the poet, from Ideality; — large and active 
Philoprogenitiveness renders a man enthusiastic about children; 
Locality, an enthusiastic traveller; Tune and Time, an en- 
thusiastic musician. ‘Thus, the “‘mystery” can be “ explained” 
if not by Helvetius, at least by Spurzheim. 

R. Cox. 


Cheap Postage. — Many influential members of society are 
actively bestirring themselves in furtherance of Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s plan for the substitution of a penny stamp in lieu of 
postage on letters. ‘Though the subject is one of some pe- 
cuniary importance to many individuals, this consideration 
should sink into utter insignificance comparatively with the 
vast importance of the proposed change in a moral point of 
view. As the free interchange of ideas is one of the greatest 
aids to the diffusion of knowledge, and tends most: powerfully 
to promote the moral improvement of mankind, it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that all obstacles to this freedom of “ thought 
meeting thought” should be removed as far as possible. Now 
the postage of letters much interferes with the pursuits of 
literary and scientific men, even in the middle classes of society, 
and so far limits their usefulness; while the pleasures and 
moral benefits to be derived from family and friendly corre- 
spondence is almost denied to the poorer classes, to whom the 
tax of sixpence or a shilling on a letter is equivalent to the loss 
of their earnings by half a day’s work. Should not all phi- 
lanthropists exert themselves in their own circles in furtherance 
of the proposed change? 

H. C. Watson. 


Religious and Medical Missionaries. — The Directors of the 
London Missionary Society have been issuing advertisements 
for well-qualified medical men, of undoubted piety, capable 
of undertaking operative surgery, to labour as Missionaries 
in China.’ There is a large body of small-minded persons, 
who set up themselves as the pious by excellence, and who, 
being wholly guiltless of any scientific attainments, one and all 
pretend to despise the “ sour grapes” which hang above their 
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reach. They speak with affected disdain of intellectual powers, 
under the absurd appellation of the ‘“ pride of reason,” and 
decry every advance in knowledge as a retrogression from true 
religion, meaning by this their own peculiar tenets or faith. 
Such persons never learn that religion cannot be instilled 
into a mind wholly unprepared for it; but neglecting all 
adventitious and preliminary aids they seek to force their doc- 
trines upon others, as if these were alike adapted to the igno- 
rant and the enlightened, the savage or the civilised. ‘The direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society appear to have caught 
a glimpse of the truth, that missionaries, if ignorant of every 
thing except religious doctrines, cannot succeed in making 
real converts to Christianity ; and they judge wisely in pro- 
posing to send out as missionaries, persons whose useful know- 
ledge in other things will tend to excite the feelings of good- 
will and respect from those who are to be instructed by them 
in religion. This is not all: before Missionary Societies 
can effect substantial good on an extended scale, they will 
have to acquire a practical conviction that the minds of their 
intended converts must not only be favourably inclined to- 
wards the teachers, but must also be duly prepared to receive 
and appreciate the pure spirit of Christianity, by previous 
training and ‘instruction. The Chinese are probably more 
advanced in such respect than most other people, and might be 
made Christians by missionaries properly qualified for the task ; 
but (to substitute an extreme case) it will be altogether lost 
labour to attempt to make real Christians out of the natives of 
New Holland. It cannot be too much urged upon the public, 
that the savage must be civilised before he can become a Chris- 
tian. 


H. C. WATSON. 


Why do Birds sing ? — A correspondent in the 58rd Number 
of the Phrenological Journal, with the signature “ R. C.,” sug- 
gests that the singing of birds affords an example of the in- 
fluence of certain states of the body on the mental faculties, — 
in this-case, the faculty of Tune. The cause why birds sing 
has been many times speculated upon by naturalists, and more 
particularly in the last three or four years. ‘The idea that birds 
have an intention in singing, such as that of pleasing the female 
during incubation, was formerly the explanation most commonly 
resorted to; but this appears to be paying too high a compli- 
ment to the knowledge and reasoning of birds. The sug- 
gestion of R. C., that in a certain state of the body the organ 
of ‘Tune becomes excited into functional activity, is probably 
the true explanation, and is that meant (without being fully 
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understood) by those who call the song of birds an instinctive 
or involuntary act. An empty stomach, in a healthy person, 
gives such a stimulus (direct or indirect) to the faculty of Ali- 
mentiveness, that the individual cannot help wishing for food ; 
and an unusual waste of the materials of the body, as from the 
increased perspiration induced by active exercise, sometimes 
exalts the desire into an irresistible craving for food. In like 
manner, it would seem that certain states of the body, acting as 
stimuli to the cerebral organ of Tune, give the bird a desire to 
sing, which in its highest intensity becomes so much a craving 
that the bird cannot help itself, but sing it must. The various 
circumstances which appear to call forth the song of birds may 
perhaps all be resolved into peculiar impressions on the nervous 
system, connected with a healthy and vigorous performance of 
its functions. A caged thrush, kept warm and clean, and well 
fed, will sing almost the whole year round except for a few 
weeks about the period of moulting. But in such a case as this, 
. where we might suppose a nearly equable state of the general 
functions, external impressions considerably modify the quantity 
of song. A bird thus situate, even though it has never felt 
rain, and is kept in a dry room, will increase its song during 
rainy weather. It will also sing more freely soon after awaking 
from sleep, and after being treated with any favourite food. 
Many sounds not calculated to cause alarm, such as music, 
whistling, talking, the grinding of a coffee-mill, &c. also incite 
to song; and the excitement of some of the other cerebral 
organs appears to be transmitted to that of Tune. ‘The in- 
fluence of rivalry in provoking song is familiar to bird-fanciers, 
and may be one reason why the sounds above mentioned are 
instrumental in producing the effect. It is in this way, possibly, 
that love becomes one amongst the causes why birds sing. 
Though birds do sing at other times, they sing most at the 
breeding season. Two explanations can be offered for this ;— 
first, That the organs of Amativeness, Adhesiveness, &c. are in 
a high state of excitement or activity, and may thus tend to 
excite that of Tune, through their physical connection ; or, 
secondly, The excitement in these organs (which forces birds to 
pair and procreate) and the excitement in the organ of ‘Tune 
may be coincident results of peculiar conditions of the bodily 
frame and external atmosphere. I am disposed to think that 
both explanations are in some measure true; the cerebral ex- 
citements, respectively giving the tendency to sing and the ten- 
dency to breed, being coincident results of the general state of 
the body at the time, and also becoming mutual stimuli one to 
the other, — love increasing song and song augmenting love. 
Supposing this to be correct, there is still a mystery as to the 
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physical cause why love or rivalry should induce the functional 
manifestation of Tune, while fear has the contrary effect. 
Should it be ascertained ‘hereafter, that the organ now called 
Tune is necessary to the appreciation and production of any 
vocal sounds, the seeming paradox would be partly removed; 
because it might then be said that the functional activity of any 
other cerebral organ has a tendency to cause activity in that of 
Tune; for instance, a thrush shrieks when hurt or terrified, and 
is vociferous under the influence of some other emotions. 


H. C. Watson. 


Letter on the double Consciousness during Sleep. — Sır, — I 
observe in your Journal for June that a phrenological solution 
is requested, of the double mental action which produced the 
curious dream, of which an account is there given. Perhaps an- 
other instance of a similar kind may not be unacceptable to 
you. The circumstance which gave rise to it was this : — In a 
family where the elder children were nearly all grown up, and 
after a very long interval, another child was born. A lady, who 
was acquainted with the circumstance, dreamt that she was 
speaking of it to a friend who was intimately connected with 
the family in question, and that she asked what was to be the 
name of the new comer. Some common name was mentioned, 
“but,” added the informant, “I think it ought to be P. S.” 
The dreamer did not comprehend the joke, and when it was ex- 
plained by her fancied respondent to mean Postcript, felt vexed 
at her own obtuseness. ‘The information seemed to reach her 
mind through the words uttered by another. The sensation 
did not differ from what it would have been had the conver- 
sation actually taken place with a second person. As yet, the 
phenomena of dreams have been but imperfectly investigated. 
Might not a good dreamer, if also a faithful relater, render im- 
portant service to mental science, especially as connected with 
phrenology ? 

I am, &c.,, 
A DreameR. 


Influence of Gestures in exciting the Mental Faculties. — “The 
effects of the various positions and motions of the limbs and 
body on the mind have not yet been studied by physiologists 
with all the attention the subject deserves and requires. That 
attitudes and postures exert a very important influence on the 
mind, may be proved by the effects of the manipulations used 
by the practisers of animal magnetism, and by the testimony 
of actors who acknowledge that it is difficult to assume the 
posture indicating any passion without feeling more or less of 
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that particular emotion. We cannot throw ourselves into the 
attitude of the striking combatant, without feeling somewhat of 
the ardour which would give strength to his blow; neither can 
we imitate the shrinking posture of the terrified, or the headlong 
flight of the pursued, without partaking more or less of their 
fears. To a certain extent this circumstance, combined with 
the contagious nature of fear, may explain the difficulty of 
rallying troops if once they have turned their backs to the 
enemy; and even the bravest and best-disciplined soldiers, in 
retreating leisurely before an advancing foe, find it a task to 
proceed in good order. The attitude of the female dancers at 
Gades, described by Martial and Juvenal, and those of the 
Egyptian public singing girls called Ghawazee, exert an influence 
over the passions not only for the spectators, but of themselves. 
Some dances consist of motions calculated to excite an amorous, 
some a martial spirit. The latter are the chief favourites of 
barbarous, the former of more polished nations; and without 
fear of giving offence, we may be permitted to rank the waltz 
among the physiologically erotic species of dancing, although 
we do not quite agree with Byron in unconditionally repro- 
bating its introduction amongst the English. Again, among 
the ancients the value of forms in encouraging feelings of 
devotion or respect, seems to have been fully understood, and 
certain postures were accordingly scrupulously inforced in the 
ceremonies of religious worship, or in the respects paid to 
kings and princes. Hence the different values attached in 
different parts of the: world to prostrations and genuflexions, 
when a subject approaches his sovereign; matters which the 
unthinking regard as mere idle ceremonies, but which the 
physiologist must consider as founded on the fact, that these 
positions do actually increase the awe felt on these occasions, 
The priests and priestesses most celebrated among the ancients 
never thought themselves inspired, never ventured to utter 
oracles, even at Delphi, until they had worked themselves into 
a frenzy, bya quick succession of forced attitudes and grimaces.” 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, quoting the Dublin 
Medical Journal, vol. XII. 


Repetition of Truths. —*“ Truth must be constantly repeated, 
because error is preached upon every side, not only by indivi- 
duals, but also by the mass of mankind.” — GoETHE. 
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V. NOTES ON OPINIONS. 


Education and Vice. —* Vice, or acting contrary to the ‘laws 
of Nature,’ which command observance of the dictates of pru- 
dence, temperance, justice, and fortitude, he [Plato] consi- 
dered as the greatest evil, and as the one most necessary to be 
avoided ; but let it be well observed what he considered vice to 
to be. His enlightened and comprehensive mind saw that no 
man could be so mad as to be voluntarily vicious. All vice, he 
said, springs from 1@NORANCE. ‘That course which we call vice 
is only followed, because it appears to the individual pursuing 
it, calculated to lead to some good, greater than any which a 
contrary course can promise. It is his want of education alone 
that can make him view things with an eye thus perverted, and 
the evil which results from his erroneous views, must rest on the 
shoulders of those who withhold that EDucATION, that judicious 
education, which would teach him to think and to act otherwise 
— to compare and to consider more correctly and more calmly. 
This is Plato’s doctrine; and it is a doctrine which, to our ap- 
prehension, carries such complete conviction, that we may 
venture to declare the position impregnable, and one which we 
may defy all the world to controvert, though it may suit the 
purpose of some interested and influential parties to oppose it, 
and to abuse and vilify those who maintain and act upon its 
principles.” — Smith’s Progress of Philosophy among the Ancients, 
pp. 325, 326. 

_ Note.— We select this extract as involving the very moment- 
ous question, how far education can restrain vice; and because 
it appears to us that the eloquent author of it has erred in 
attributing too much to education. He has taken up a position 
by no means so “ impregnable” as he seems to believe; though 
on its assumed impregnability he has ventured freely to “ abuse 
and vilify” others. That vice is pursued because it is agreeable 
to the faculties of the individual (to which the proposition of 
Plato is reducible) is a mere truism; all actions having the same 
origin, whether called virtuous or vicious. And taking the de- 
finition of vice given in the above extract (though not one that 
is rigidly accurate), we may admit that vice springs from igno- 
rance.” But we cannot admit the assumption of our author, 
that ignorance is “ want of education alone,” and therefore that 
the whole evil must rest on the shoulders of others. Such a 
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sweeping assumption could be true only in case the minds (or 
brains) of all men were alike, and each capable of being made 
omniscient by education. But the minds of all men are not 
alike. We have idiots whose intelligence scarcely equals that of a 
monkey ; and from the most drivelling idiot up to the expanded 
mind of a Plato, there are all intermediate steps or degrees. 
Now, the most highly gifted mind must remain ignorant of 
many things, while the idiot can scarcely be taught anything 
by all the arts of education. The intermediate minds will differ 
in their greater or less approximation to one or other of the 
extremes. A phrenologist (and Mr. Smith is avowedly one) 
cannot dispute these facts. He cannot deny that the inherent 
capability of profiting by education vastly differs; and that 
the most capable must still remain far short of omniscience. 
If, therefore, vice “springs from ignorance ;” and if education 
can never entirely remove ignorance, and must often do very 
little towards effecting its removal; then is it anything but a 
logical conclusion, to say that the “ want of education alone” 
induces vice, and anything but justice, to say that the resulting 
evils must be borne by those who neglect to give education. 
If morally unjust, it is also naturally untrue; for the evils of 
ignorance usually rest more heavily upon the ignorant them- 
selves. ‘The simple truth is, that education can always effect 
something ; but the extent to which it can prevent vice, must 
greatly depend upon the natural capabilities of the mind to be 
educated : it will never wholly succeed. 


M. Magendie on Amativeness.—“ The region of the cerebellum 
is but moderately developed, a fact which is in contradiction 
of the doctrine of GaLL, who placed, as you know, the seat of 
amativeness in that organ; now the present subject, affected 
with this passion or instinct in a very high degree, should have 
presented a corresponding development in that part of the 
nervous system in which GALL supposed the instinct to reside. 
The only remarkable circumstance connected with this portion 
of the head is the excessive thickness of the skull where it covers 
the cerebellum. I am far from wishing to deny the possibility 
of any relation existing between the cerebellum and generative 
system ;-but, on the other hand, I cannot prevent myself from 
thinking that such relation is anything but constant when I find 
in so many cases high irritation of the genital apparatus 
coinciding with atrophy or more or less destruction of the 
cerebellum. The back part of the brain, then, is, as I said, 
but slightly developed in the present case: on the contrary, the 
whole mass of the cerebrum presents a greater volume than we 
usually find at this age. ‘The same purulent effusion, already 
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noticed, may be observed on the superior and inferior surfaces 
of the cerebellum,” &c. (Lancet; June 24, 1837. Report 
of Magendie’s 22d Lecture on the Physiology of the Nervous 
System.) 

Note. — The case here spoken of was one of * Nymphomania” 
in a childaged only twelve years, who had become excessively 
addicted to practices such as phrenologists would suppose likely 
to be induced by morbid activity of the cerebellum. The 
passion was exhibited in a way which could not be called either 
_ morally or physically a healthy manifestation of the instinct, 
and from the state of the bone and the surface of the cerebel!um, 
we may reasonably infer disease of some duration. Unlike M. 
Magendie, we regard the case as altogether countenancing the 
doctrine of Gall, a morbid manifestation of function being 
coincident with a diseased state of the organ; and to us it 
appears that such a manifestation was not incompatible with a 
small organ while in a state of unnatural irritation. Disease 
of organ and disease of function we should expect to find con- 
comitant; but why functional manifestations should be some- 
times increased and at other times lost or enfeebled, by phy- 
sical changes apparently almost the same, is beyond our power 
of explanation at present. It is highly instructive, in a psy- 
chological view, that Magendie should adduce the fact of 
“irritation of the genital apparatus coinciding with atrophy or 
more or less destruction of the cerebellum” as evidence of the 
want of constant relation between them. He must be well 
aware that atrophy and partial destruction are frequently (the 
latter, always?) preceded by irritation of the organ. 


Motion versus Amativeness. — “ The case, however, is differ- 
ent as respects the cerebellum. The place which the phreno- 
logist assigns to amativeness evidently corresponds to the seat 
of that part of the encephalon, while the physiologist has appro- 
priated it to the memory of the muscular sensations by which 
voluntary motion is regulated, so that the phrenologist must 
come prepared to dispute with him the possession of this impor- 
tant point of attack.” — Bushnan’s Philosophy of Instinct and 
Reason, page 245. 

Note. — The phrenologist must come prepared! For 
‘“‘ phrenologist” read “ physiologist.” The evidence offered by 
phrenologists, in confirmation of their views on this matter, is 
more extensive, more varied, less liable to fallacy, and much of 
it was before the public at an earlier period than the experi- 
ments, on the hypothetical explanation of which “the physio- 
logist” founds his supposition regarding the functions of the 
cerebellum. Secondly, the physiologist may ‘ appropriate” 
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organs as he liketh, but nature will not bend to his appropria- 
tions made in contradiction to its realities. Thirdly, ‘the 
place which the phrenologist assigns to amativeness,” does not 
“ correspond to the seat of that part of the encephalon;” he 
assigns the feeling in question to the part itself, and does so on 
no slight evidence. But since the cerebellum is formed of 
parts which are not developed in uniform ratio to each other, it 
is likely enough that, in the aggregate, this organ may have 
more than one function. That injuries to the cerebellum should 
affect the power of muscular motion, cannot be held extraor- 
dinary even by those who do not believe it to be the organ for 
regulating muscular motions; the intimate connection between 
this organ, and the upper part of the spinal chord, would seem 
to be a sufficient explanation of the fact. However, the feeling 
of amativeness gives a most powerful stimulus to muscular con- 
traction, and there may be a still closer connection between 
them. The two parties here brought into opposition, by Dr. 
Bushnan, would each do well in paying some respect to the 
observations and opinions of the other. 


Influence of Rank on the Form of Head. — “ The children of 
peasants and labourers, though highly educated, and transferred 
from their earliest years to the society of the more intelligent 
orders, retain throughout life the form of head belonging to 
their original rank, while their offspring in the course of two or 
three generations, seem to acquire gradually that form of head 
which belongs to those orders of society among whom the 
mental faculties are exercised to a greater degree.” — ( Bushnan’s 
Philosophy of Instinct and Reason, page 250.) 

Note. — This is a remarkable passage, to be written by one 
who refuses credence to phrenology — that is, to the localisation 
of the mental powers. But we may conclude it to be only an 
instance of rather random composition ; the author not knowing 
exactly what he intended to say, or not considering whether he 
was able to prove his statements. It appears from the passage, 
that there is a form of head cheracteristic of intelligent people, 
and that Dr. Bushnan knows what form is so. Now, the form 
of the human head, as Dr. Bushnan admits, is indicative of the 
form of the brain; and the form of the brain is just the relative 
proportions of its parts. Phrenologists say that the mental 
tendencies of persons mainly depend upon these relative pro- 
portions; and that by examining the external form, which is 
the index or sign of these proportions, they can predicate the 
mental tendencies. But Dr. Bushnan’s language implies that 
he has even outstripped them in this inquiry, as will be evident 
by calling to mind what he must have discovered or learned 
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before he could write the above passage. First, he must have 
determined that there are forms of head indicative of the degrees 
of intelligence in men. Secondly, he must have ascertained 
what forms of head characterise the different classes of society, 
in accordance with the greater or less intelligence of the indi- 
viduals composing these classes. ‘Thirdly, he must have 
obtained sufficient proof that the children of the poor retain the 
form of head peculiar to that rank, after being highly educated, 
and transferred from their earliest years to the society of men 
of higher rank : — no easy task this, considering what a small 
number of the children of “peasants and labourers” are 
“ highly educated,” and transferred to a higher rank in “ their 
earliest years.” Fourthly, he must have seen many heads or 
skulls, or representations of such, of these lucky individuals of 
humble birth, and of their descendants through successive 
generations; otherwise how could he ascertain the gradual 
change? If he has accomplished all this, verily he has done 
much. If his own labours have not accomplished it, where did 
he find the proofs which should authorise the passage quoted ? 
This author, be it remembered, blames the whole phrenological 
school for believing upon insufficient evidence, and scorns to do 


the like. 


Mind and Soul. — “ But to return to our argument that soul 
and mind are not alter et idem ; let us adopt another, and per- 
haps a more pertinent illustration, because it is furnished by a 
certain psychological condition of the human mind itself. We 
have hitherto contemplated and treated the mind in its healthy, 
vigorous and natural state, let us turn for a moment to the 
phenomena which attend its disease, decay, and, we speak ad- 
visedly, its death. Physicians owe one half of their dis- 
coveries to a consideration of the functions of the different 
organs of the system, when deviating from the standard of 
health, when interfered with, or suspended ; and may not meta- 
physicians learn something, nay much, from investigating the 
operations of mind when they are disturbed by disease, whether 
that proceed from an abrogation of the laws by which they are 
governed, or from structural changes affecting the nervous 
system. It is surprising that this department of philosophy can- 
not boast of a single student.”— (Bushnan’s Philosophy of Instinct 
and Reason, page 194.) 

Note.— We are glad to find Dr. Bushnan thus forcibly speak- 
ing on the difference of Mind and Soul. To confound them, is 
to impose a serious obstacle to philosophical enquiry; since it 
becomes impossible freely to examine into the nature of mind 
and its connexion with organisation, so long as the attributes of 
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soul (immortality, unchangeability, &c.) are dogmatically be- 
stowed upon it. Regarded as a function of the brain, mind pre- 
sents in itself a legitimate subject of study for the phrenologist, 
the physiologist, or the moral philosopher; but the soul, as un- 
derstood by theologians, never can become so. Perhaps the 
most successful portion of the treatise above quoted from, is 
that where the author so completely refutes the visionary specu- 
lations of Lord Brougham, who endeavours to prove the mind 
an entity independent of the body, and, in defiance of all fact 
and logic, asserts it to be unaffected by the changes which are 
constantly taking place in the latter. Even some phrenological 
writers commit the same mistake of confounding them together. 
The last sentence of the extract is an incorrect statement. 
Gall, Spurzheim, Andrew Combe, Conolly, and many other 
phrenologists have sedulously studied the deranged manifesta- 
tions of mind. Nor have the attempts at such study been con- 
fined to phrenologists. This is one amongst the various instances 
in the work quoted, of mere random assertion being substituted 
for sound sense and reality. 


Advice to Phrenologists. — ** Whatever may finally turn out to 
be the opinion of philosophers on this point, it is not to be lost 
sight of at present, either by phrenologists themselves, if they 
wish to take the most effectual steps for the propagation of their 
tenets, or by their opponents, if they are desirous of applying 
judiciously to the same the tests of philosophic truth, that sys- 
tems of opinions, as extensive as phrenology embraces, have been 
framed, believed, and propagated with as much zeal and success; 
though in the end it has been discovered that neither the 
original evidence furnished by the inventor, nor the confirma- 
tory parts, added by the devoted exertions of hundreds of dis- 
ciples, have had any other foundation than the vivid workings 
of fancy on a small sprinkling of facts. ‘The inventor of a sys- 
tem is not to be trusted in the exposition of the facts of the 
case without the most rigid surveillance ; still less is the ardent 
partisan to be relied on, when he crowds his pages with con- 
firmatory evidence. If you refuse both, it may be asked, who 
then are we to believe? ‘That question implies that it is 
necessary that we should decide, on the instant, whether phren- 
ology be true or unfounded. There is no such necessity in the 
world of science; a patience of ignorance being one of the 
chief elements of the philosophic character; a determination to 
abide unweariedly that fulness of time, when truth shall unfold 
itself. Now there cannot be conceived a subject in which such 
patience is more requisite than phrenology. A thousand pro- 
bable sources of error beset it on every side. It professes to solve 
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a mystery, and offers at once abundant food to our cause- 
seeking propensity, — two properties which the history of man- 
kind teaches us to have belonged pre-eminently to almost all the 
false views which have made the most rapid progress, and ob- 
tained the greatest currency among men. It is a subject of vast 
extent, too great to be investigated within any moderate limits 
of time, including, as it does, all that relates to the sentient, the 
intellectual, and the moral nature of man, or the entire sciences 
of metaphysics and morals.” ..... “If it be easy to measure 
the dimensions of a skull, is there no difficulty, no chance of 
error in estimating men’s dispositions and characters? Or is it 
not true that there is no case in which so many palpable errors 
are daily committed by men as in the estimate of the character 
of their associates and contemporaries? But if it be difficult to 
estimate exactly the characters even of those with whom we live 
in frequent intercourse; is it found more easy for a man to take 
an unbiassed account of his own character? Or is it not ac- 
knowledged on every hand, that there is nothing of which men 
are so grossly ignorant as of the knowledge of self; and yet a 
great part of the evidence in favour of phrenology, in those 
cases where the tests are most accurately applied, depends upon 
the report given by the individual, whose head is subjected to 
examination, as to his own powers, dispositions, and sentiments.” 
—(Bushnan’s Philosophy of Instinct and Reason, pages 257—259.) 

Note. — Though penned too much in the “rhetorical and 
exaggerated ” style, which the author vehemently condemns in 
phrenological lecturers, and containing several untenable pro- 
positions, this passage is worthy of perusal by young phrenolo- 
gists, inasmuch as it directs attention to some of the difficulties 
which they will meet with in the outset of their studies. Like 
every other science, Phrenology has its particular difficulties, 
which advanced votaries gradually learn to overcome or allow 
for. Of course, only those who are conversant with the subject 
can speak authoritatively on such points, and Dr. Bushnan 
will scarcely pronounce himself sufficiently so. 


Sufferings of Animals destroyed by others for Food. — “ There 
is. another fact relating to this subject, which must not be 
omitted, as it is a singular and beautiful provision of Provi- 
dence, for mitigating the pain of destruction. In the neck 
near the skull, there is a point where a wound of the spinal 
marrow produces instant death, apparently without suffering ; 
and it is not a httle remarkable, that such effect is confined 
to a single and constant point. Now this point, though per- 
fectly defended from all ordinary injuries, is accessible to a 
certain degree of violence, when that violence is skilfully ap- 
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plied. Dr. Macculloch remarks, that the knowledge of this 
fact, which man has only discovered by experiment, has been 
given to all predatory animals from their birth; and if this is 
a needful security to them for procuring their food, it is still more 
a merciful provision for the suffering animal. ‘ Every one 
knows,’ says he, ‘that this part of the spine is almost always 
the object of attack ; while, if there are some animals which as 
instinctively seize on the carotid arteries, the design is of the 
same nature, and both equally confirm the present views.’” — 
(Duncan's Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. Summer, Page 
288.) 

Note. — This is a view of the events of nature, highly agree- 
able to our feelings of Benevolence and Veneration, and has 
been many times urged by kindly disposed and pious writers. 
Yet is it both a partial view and a dangerous style of reasoning. 
It is partial, because it represents only some of the methods 
of destruction in which the pain of death is inflicted slightly, 
and wilfully passes by many others of a directly contrary 
character. And it is dangerous, because the minds of youth- 
ful readers usually dwell on such expositions with earnest 
pleasure, at first glance; but ere long the more clear-sighted 
among them detect the fallacies, and are then in danger of 
distrusting better established truths on finding them associated 
with false representations in other things. The first work 
which we happened to take up after perusal of the paragraph 
copied above, was the 94th volume of the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, in which we immediately met with the following pas- 
sages, totally irreconcileable with the views of Dr. Duncan 
and others: — “ Dr. Shaw informs us, that the lion is sup- 
posed to prey chiefly on the wild boar; but he adds that the 
latter often defends himself with such fury, that both the com- 
batants are found dead and dreadfully mangled.” ..... “The 
larger kinds of snake are great destroyers of .porcupines; they 
devour them, and both animals are destroyed. The snake 
seizes the porcupine by the head, and sucks it in; the quills, 
which were flattened down while the body was going in, after- 
wards become erect, run through the snake’s body, and kill it.” 
soos s With such strength and ferocity his [the tyger’s] aggres- 
sions upon other animals are unceasing, and by no means limited 
to the object of supplying his wants.” Whether or not these 
particular instances have been stated with perfect accuracy 
is of little moment; the fact is indisputable, that a vast deal of 
suffering exists in creation, and animals are by no means im- 
pelled always to supply themselves with food in such way as 
to cause the least possible suffering. But as ‘phrenologists, we 
must keep in mind the important fact, that all our explanations of 
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the works of nature are merely the impressions made on our 
own minds or brains, and must often be exceedingly imperfect 
or partial. Occurrences may thus appear to indicate bene- 
volence or cruelty, in our eyes, and yet, it seems possible 
enough, that they may be neither one nor the other in reality. 
We once witnessed a striking illustration of the different as- 
pects under which creation is seen by different persons. A 
lively young gentleman, with considerable development of 
Individuality, Ideality and Wit, remarked, that divines talked 
much of the wisdom, the power, and the benevolence of God ; 
but for his part, he saw all nature teeming with His wit, His 
humour, and His genius. A lady present, in whom Ideality 
and Wit were moderate, but Veneration very prominent, ex- 
pressed herself completely shocked at the impiety of the gen- 
tleman’s remark. Here, each received a peculiar impression 
from observation on external nature, and each assumed that 
peculiar impression to be the true representation of the attri- 
butes of God. 7 7 


Progress of Mental Philosophy. — “ Philosophers have been 
talking to us ever since the invention of language, and have 
been endeavouring to elucidate the phenomena of mind — and 
what have they taught, or what have we learned? What is 
called the science or philosophy of mind is not a whit forwarder 
than it was 4000 years ago; the acutest modern philosophers 
know nothing more of the matter than did the disciples of 
Pythagoras.” — Atheneum, October 1837, page 802. 

Note. — The above paragraph is given in the Athenseum as an 
“extract from the MS. note-book of a solitary thinker,” — the 
same, we suppose, to whom an allusion was made in the tenth 
volume (page 371) of this journal. It may be true that the indi- 
vidual writer of the passage is little in advance of the disciples of 
Pythagoras, in his knowledge of the philosophy of mind; and since 
he professes himself to be “a solitary thinker,” we may reason- 
ably infer that he is here presenting us with a picture of the 
state of hisown mind, or the reflection of his own consciousness, 
— a blank in respect of modern views on mental science, though 
probably not so empty in regard to other subjects. But we 
must take leave to tell the solitary thinker, that any philosopher 
who studies mind as a function of the brain, and thus reduces 
the study to a department of physiology, will soon acquire a vast 
deal more knowledge about the “ phenomena of mind,” than 
did Pythagoras or any of his disciples. Pythagoras was an ex- 
traordinary man, who anticipated, by acute conjecture, much 
that has been since demonstrated by experiment and multiplied 
observation. Still, his conceptions respecting mental phenomena 
a3 l 
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were mostly guesses, in which error was largely intermingled 
with truth; the truths that did co-exist with the errors, in his 
notions, being only suggested, not proved, to others. ‘To say 
that he or his disciples understood the phenomena of mind as 
well as they are understood by a phrenological physiologists 
of the present day, is about equally correct and sensible, as 
would be an assertion that he or his disciples understood astro- 
nomical science as well as the modern astronomers who have 
proved things which he only conjectured, besides many others 
which he never thought of. As with astronomical, so is it with 
mental science; each has made immense advances, but the 
advances of mental philosophy having been made almost exclu- 
sively in our own times, the solitary thinker appears not yet to 
have thought about them, or, at least, he has thought to very 
little purpose. On the same page of the work referred to, 
however, he supplies us with an illustration, tending to shew that 
he is just beginning to take in ideas which phrenologists and 
others have been illustrating in a hundred different ways, for 
several years past, and have been constantly labouring to impress 
upon the public; and which are so consonant to reason and 
good feeling that thousands of benevolent individuals have re- 
ceived and re-echoed them in their published books, in 
periodical journals, in speeches at public meetings, and in daily 
conversation. The ideas to which we allude are contained in 
the passage quoted below; and as the solitary thinker attaches 
so much importance to the opinion expressed by them, we 
should be inclined to infer that he possesses the good sense or 
good feeling, or both together, which should whisper to him the 
propriety of giving credit to phrenologists for a little advance of 
knowledge beyond the mental philosophy of 4000 years ago. 
His “ extract” runs thus: —“ If legislators could divest them- 
selves of vindictive feelings, and would give their sole thought 
and attention merely to means of diminishing crime, instead of 
contriving how to make the criminal suffer according to his 
desert, a very considerable improvement would take place in the 
efficacy of the criminal laws.” This, be it observed, is the 
assertion of an opinion only; one which gives no information 

why punishments fail to eradicate crime, nor does it point out 
any of the causes of crimes, nor even suggest the means of di- 
minishing them. It is the simple truism — abundantly worthy of 
reiteration, we allow — that the prevention is better than the 
punishment of crime. It appears in the Athenzeum in 1887; 

but in 1829, the Phrenological Journal was urging the same 

views, and in a paper by Mr. Combe, a few lines of which we 

shall reprint, not only expressed the same opinion, but also 

explained it, by pointing out one of the chief causes of crime, 
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sufficient in itself to shew why punishments fail, and also to 
suggest the proper remedy. The passage will afford an example 
that phrenologists do understand some mental phenomena which 
neither Pythagoras nor his disciples could have understood in 
their day; and it would not be the worse for the readers of the 
Athenzeum, if the solitary thinker and other contributors of that 
journal did now understand them equally well: —“An un- 
favourably developed brain, and good natural dispositions, are 
two conditions which do not co-exist in nature. Phrenologists, 
therefore, by establishing the fact, that an imperfectly formed 
brain renders an individual naturally prone to vice, will afford 
an inducement to society to treat men so constituted as moral 
L, patients, and to use more effectual means for restraining their 
propensities than any that are at present adopted. ‘This, in 
my opinion, would be preferable to the existing practice, which 
leaves men with the worst natural dispositions at liberty, in the 
worst of circumstances, to follow their instinctive tendencies, 
and only punishes them severely after having committed crimes.” 


(Vol. VI. page 217.) 


Value of the Dead Languages. — “ Thus much and more may 
be elicited from a single satire of Horace. How much of phi- 
losophy, of knowledge of mankind, of shrewd observation, and, 
in many cases, of excellent moral precept, may we not derive 
from the same source! This, I think, is at least an argument 
in favour of a classical education, and a proof that the time 
spent in the acquirement of the dead languages need not be 
considered as entirely thrown away.” — (Analyst, No. XX. 

. 279.) 
Note. — True, this is “at least an argument,” but it is one 
of the least arguments that could be advanced by a rational 
mind. If we have already, in works in our own language, as 
much of philosophy, knowledge of mankind, shrewdness, and 
moral excellence, why should half a dozen years of every boy’s 
life be spent in learning to read the same ideas in dead lan- 
guages? ‘That our own authors have provided all this, and a 
vast deal more, no unprejudiced man doubts; independently of 
the numerous translations, which would now obviate any neces- 
sity of reading the same ideas in the original languages. As to 
philosophy ; —that of the Romans was small, comparatively with 
our own, and three-fourths of it fanciful. As to knowledge of 
mankind; — we have the additional experience of nearly two 
thousand years, and know the actions of men under phases, 
social and political, such as the Romans never dreamt of. As 
to shrewdness ; — men have as much of this quality now, and it 


is enlightened and aided by tenfold knowledge. And as to 
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moral excellence; — the ethics of to-day are infinitely superior 
to those of the Romans; or where could we find the grounds 
and the benefits of Christianity? The quoted passage is not 
editorial, but communicated to the Analyst by a surgical cor- 
respondent. Query, would a man of practical sense prefer to 
discover a knowledge of the satires of Horace, or a knowledge 
of anatomy, in his surgical adviser? Is not this a fair com- 
parative test? The mooted point, on the value of the dead lan- 
guages, is not a question whether the time spent in learning 
them is “entirely thrown away,” but whether it could be better 
employed in the acquisition of more useful knowledge. 


Usefulness of Physiological Knowledge. — * Almost all classes 
of the people of this country are profoundly ignorant of the phy- 
siological laws which regulate their own existence; health may 
consequently be improved by making a knowledge of the nature 
of the human organisation, and of the external agents by which 
it is influenced, an elementary part of the national education. 
The physical sciences are not, as Count Rumford maintained, 
the sole sources of human improvement; but without their aid 
no solid advances can be made in civilisation.”..... “It has 
been shown that external agents have as great an influence on 
the frequency of sickness as on its fatality; the obvious corollary 
is, that man has as much power to prevent as to cure disease. 
That prevention is better than cure is a proverb; that it is as 
easy, the facts we have advanced establish. Yet medical men, 
the guardians of the public health, never have their attention 
called to the prevention of sickness; it forms no part of their 
education. ‘To promote health is apparently contrary to their 
interests: the public do not seek the shield of medical art 
against disease, nor call the surgeon, till the arrows of death al- 
ready rankle in the veins.” ..... “s A bill, embodying a plan 
for enabling the labouring poor to provide support for them- 
selves in sickness and old age, by small weekly savings from their 
wages, was introduced by Mr. Dowdeswell, and approved by the 
House of Commons in 1778; but it met with the same fate as 
another bill framed by the Commons in 1789, and founded on 
tables computed, at the request of a Committee, by Dr. Price. 
The Lords rejected both bills; and thus deprived the labouring 
poor of the guidance of a legislative act in the formation of 
friendly societies for half a century.” — (Farr’s Vital Statistics, 
published in Macculloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire. 
Vol. II. pages 600 and 572.) | 

Note. — In presenting these extracts to our readers, we beg 
them to bear in mind, that health is just as necessary for the 
perfect manifestation of the mental faculties, as it is for the 
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due performance of any other function of the body. Hence, 
the preservation of health should be esteemed of the first 
importance in a moral view, independently of its advantages 
on the ground of mere bodily comfort. And that the pre- 
servation of health might be greatly facilitated by a knowledge 
of physiology, is admitted and insisted upon by every one at 
all conversant with this department of science. Yet, notwith- 
standing the importance of preserving health, and the value of 
physiological knowledge in this way, the public is almost utterly 
ignorant of physiology ;— nay, worse than ignorant, for mis- 
taken notions on the subject prevail to a great extent, and 
cause much mischief. There is, too, an egregious absurdity in 
our current opinions on this point. Whilst every old woman 
fancies that she has receipts and remedies for curing some dis- 
ease or other, is boasting of their efficacy, and diligently pre- 
scribing them to her friends; at the same time, almost every 
young female thinks it would detract from her pretensions to re- 
finement or delicacy, were she to seek the means of preventing 
illness, by acquiring any knowledge of physiology. The preven- 
tion or diminution of sickness is not only an individual advantage, 
it is also a national benefit. When we find it computed by sta- 
tists that there are constantly upwards of a million persons “dis- 
abled by sickness,” in Great Britain and Ireland, we must see 
how greatly the productive power of the nation is lessened from 
this cause, and how highly the earnings of health must be 
taxed for the support of persons in sickness. ‘That the Peers 
of the last century should have rejected the bills passed by the 
Commons, for the purpose of guiding the labouring population, 
in voluntarily raising this necessary tax, is one example of the 
moral evils arising from want of knowledge. If Peers were 
properly educated for the profession of legislation, such abuses 
of power (unintentional abuses, we may suppose) would be 
little known. We recommend our readers to peruse the section 
of Vital Statistics in the work above quoted from: it is amply 
worthy of attention. But we regret not to be able to speak 
in the same terms of the scientific sections in the first volume. 
Except that on Zoology, they have small claim to be called 
-* statistical,” whatever other merits may belong to them. 
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VI. INTELLIGENCE, ETC. 


Phrenological Prize-Essays in Glasgow.—Sir, It must be interesting to 
ou and to all phrenologists, to have from time to time new proofs of the 
act that Phrenology is rapidly attracting the attention of the rising gene- 

ration. We have had, during last winter, one very excellent and convincing 
proof of this, in the number of competitors for the prizes offered by Mr. 
Combe and others to the students attending the different institutions in this 
city. Mr. George Combe offered a prize, value five guineas, to the students 
attending the Mechanics’ Institution. James M: Clelland, Esq., Accountant, 
offered one of the same value to the students of the Andersonian Institution. 
And Dr. Jeffrey, Professor of Anatomy in the University, intimated his in- 
tention to give a prize to the members of his class.— All for the best Essay 
on the subject of Phrenology. There were five competitors for the first, three 
for the second, and three for the third. Some of these essays were written by 
oung men belonging to the class of artisans, and several by medical students. 
Í had an opportunity of seeing those written for Mr. Combe’s prize. They 
were all very able productions, and did great credit to their respective 
authors. The prize was gained by Mr. Shean, Student of Medicine ; but 
another of the essays showed so much talent and knowledge of the subject, 
as to be thought worthy of a second prize, which was accordingly awarded 
to Mr. George Ogilvie, by Mr. Cunliff, Secretary to our Phrenological Society. 
The prize at the University was gained by Mr. John Crawford ; and that at 
the Andersonian Institution by Mr. Thomas Neilson. The fact of so many 
young men studying and writing upon the subject of Phrenology undoubtedly 
proves that the science is making sure progress among the rising generation, 
to whom alone we must look for a belief in, and an earnest cultivation of, 
any new doctrine in any department of knowledge. 
I am, &c. 
W. Wer, M.D. ' 


James Simpson, Esq. and National Education. — Mr. Simpson perseveres in 
his energetic and effective labours, in the cause of National Education, and 
receives cordial welcome and support from the most enlightened and philan- 
thropical individuals amongst the inhabitants of the great northern towns of 
England. After attending the Meeting of the British Association in Liver- 
pool, in September, he visited Manchester, and redeemed a pledge given 
nearly two years ago, to lecture to the working classes of that town. He 
delivered four lectures to an audience which increased from 1500 to 2500. 
He next visited Sheffield, and the result of his visit was a general meeting 
which passed resolutions and voted petitions to both houses of Parliament 
for National Education. Mr. Simpson has since lectured at Barnsley, Hud- 
dersfield, Leeds, Bradford, and Hull ; to all of which places he had received 
Invitations, and petitions to Parliament are expected to be sent from each of 
them. Salford voted a petition at a crowded meeting. The Boroughreeve 
of Manchester refused (it is said, on political grounds!) to call a meeting in 
that town ; but the inhabitants resolved to meet and petition. We under- 
stand that similar measures will be taken to forward the great cause in 
Coventry, Bristol, Bath, Newcastle, and other places which Mr. Simpson 
visited last year. We also learn from the Manchester papers, that Mr. ` 
Simpson was present at the great demonstration made there in support of 
the same cause, on the 26th of October last, and delivered a short speech 
with his usual animation and point. 
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~ Dr. Caldwell.— Dr. Caldwell lectured on Phrenology, in Philadelphia, in 
August last. A vote of thanks addressed to him “by the Medical Class of 
the Medical Institute” of that city, with his Letter in answer, will appear in 
our next Number, having arrived too late for insertion in this. e hear 
that Dr. Caldwell has been induced to leave Lexington, and establish him- 
self in Louisville in Kentucky, and that he is engaged in founding a Medical 
School there. The town of Louisville has:granted 100,000 dollars for the 
erection and endowment of the School ; and Dr. Caldwell may probably visit 
Europe next spring, in prosecution of this enterprise. 


Phrenological Lectures in Glasgow.—Mr. Sidney Smith, of Edinburgh, is 
giving a course of fifteen lectures on Phrenology here at present, but his 
audience, I am sorry to say, is not numerous. He previous ve two 
lectures on Education. Dr. WEIR, in letter dated October 21st. i e should 
be obliged by correspondents mentioning, as near as they are able to do so, 
the number of auditors attending lectures on Phrenology, Education, &c. In 
tracing the actual progress of public opinion on any subject, the want of 
definite numerical statements is frequently a serious difficulty.] 


_ Phrenological Lectures in the United States.—In the month of April 
following the death of Dr. Spurzheim, Dr. Jonathan Barber, having 
pases copies of most of the drawings and casts used by Dr. S. in 
is lectures, and also many of a set of casts sent from Paris by Dr. S. 
to Dr. C. Robbins, of Boston, as a phrenological collection, visited New- 
haven, in Connecticut, to deliver a course of lectures on Phrenology. Dr.'B. 
had previously been connected with Yale College, and was therefore well 
known in Newhaven. His lectures excited great interest. Nearly all the 
clergy, and professors of the college, (medical as well as literary,) the medical 
practitioners generally, and many of the lawyers, attended. At the close of 
the course, Professor Silliman proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. B. expressive 
of the value of his course. From Newhaven Dr. B. returned to his duties 


in Haward College, but his son-in-law, Mr. Dunkin, took the collection to .~ 


New London, Connecticut, and gave a course of thirteen lectures to an 
audience of about ninety persons, all the medical men of the city being of the 
number, and expressing themselves favourably disposed to the science. 

In the following June and July Dr. B. delivered a course in Providence, 
Rhode Island, before the Franklin Society of that city, which gave him a 
fixed sum for his course. It was very largely attended, about three hundred 
being the average audience. A department of Phrenology was introduced 
among the objects of the society, and a collection of casts, together with a 
set of the Phrenological Journal, &c. purchased. Immediately from Pro- 
vidence Dr. B. went again to Newhaven, and again had a considerable class. 
The interest felt in the subject during the first course was quite revived, and 
Dr. B. could scarcely find time to answer the questions put to him on the 
subject of the lectures. 
` In the autumn of the same year Dr. Barber was requested to give his phre- 
nological lectures before the Lyceum, in Salem, sixteen miles from Boston. 
The course was delivered in a hall capable of seating nearly seven hundred 
persons. Each lecture was repeated on successive evenings, to accommodate 
the audience, and the room was always well filled. The report of the interest 
excited by these; lectures in Salem induced a wish among the people 
of Lynn, a town midway between Boston and Salem, to have the course 
given to them. A class of nearly four hundred persons attended. Dr. B. 
then visited Worcester, Massachusetts, about forty miles from Boston, and 
here the class was about a hundred, the clergy and medical men generally 
attending. During this winter, Mr. Dunkin had given a course in Roxbury, 
atown adjoining Boston, to a- class of nearly a hundred persons, one at, 
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Brookline, another willage in the neighbourhood, to a somewhat larger 
audience, and a third in Charlestown, Massachusetts, to a class of about the 
same size ; the lateness of the season preventing the formation of a large 
class, though the interest among those who did attend was fully as great as 
in;other places. Soon afterwards Mr. D. gave a course in the Baptist 
Theological Institution, at Newton, Massachusetts, the professors and students 
all attending. The three professors in that Institution are all friendly to 
Phrenology, and a new quarterly periodical, the “ Christian Review,” edited 
by one oF them, has admitted, and is intended to admit, articles strictly 
phrenological. 

Dr. B. next gave his course in Lowell, the great manufacturing place of 
Massachusetts. Here a class of more than two hundred, chiefly operatives in 
the factories, was collected. In August Dr. B. went to Fall River, the 
second manufacturing place in the state. Here nearly two hundred attended 
the course, and great interest was manifested in the subject. At the same 
time Dr. B. gave a course to a smaller but highly intelligent audience in 
Bristol, Rhode Island. Mr. Dunkin, during the same month, gave a course 
of lectures in Nantucket, to a very intelligent class of between one and 
two hundred persons. | | 

In January 1835, Dr. B. visited Charleston, South Carolina, where he 
found nearly all the medical men friendly to Phrenology. Most of the 
younger physicians have been in Paris, and have returned believers in the 

rinciples of the science, if not acquainted with its details. From Dr. 
KWardemann, a lecturer in one of the medical schools in that city, Dr. B. ob- 
tained the loan of a very valuable collection of casts, brought by that gen- 
tleman from Paris. Dr. B. gave two courses of lectures on Phrenology 
during his stay in Charleston, to highly intelligent and fashionable audiences. 
He was then requested to visit Augusta, Georgia, and there had a large and 
very respectable class. Dr. Robertson, a physician of that city, has since 
oa through Dr. B., a collection of casts and drawings, with a view to 
ecturing on this subject the following winter. During Dr. B.’s stay in 
Augusta he received pressing invitations to lecture in Macon, and in Savannah, 
Georgia, and was assured of good audiences in both places. The season 
being too late for him to accept both, he went to Savannah, and there gave 
his course with equal or increased success. | 

Mr. Dunkin, in the meantime, gave a course of lectures on Phrenology 
before the Lyceum in Charlestown, Massachusetts, to an audience of about 
nine hundred persons, and also a course of Ancient History, phrenologically 
considered, in Brookline, Massachusetts, to an audience nearly as large as 
attended his former phrenological lectures. 

In the July and August following, Dr. B. gave a course of phrenological 
lectures to a highly respectable class in Newport, Rhode Island; and 
Mr. D. gave one on Education on phrenological principles in Nantucket. 
During the winter of 1835-6, Dr. B. has given a course of phrenological 
criticisms on English Literature, and also a course of lectures on Phrenology 
in Albany ; and Mr. D. has repeated his Historical Lectures in Boston, 
Lynn, and Albany. 

Besides these complete courses, Dr. B. has given occasional lectures on 
Phrenology in Boston, Cambridge, and Plymouth, Massachusetts, and in 
Hartford, Connecticut ; and Mr. D. has done the same in Boston, Cambridge, 
Brighton, Waltham, Medford, and Topsfield, in Massachusetts, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and in Norwich, Connecticut. 

A CORRESPONDENT. 


Anti-phrenology and the British Association.— We perceive from the reports 
of the proceedings of the British Association, at the recent meeting in Liver- 
pool, that a gentleman, “ Mr. Carlile,” adduced an account of certain observ- 
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ations on the structure of the brain, which he supposes to militate against 
the doctrines of Phrenology. From the published reports which have fallen 
under our notice (those in the Athenzeum and local newspapers) we cannot 
perceive that Mr. Carlile has any definite proofs in corroboration of his sup- 
position. When his evidences are published, we shall feel it our duty to pay 
attention to his views. Professor Evanson was present, and is reported to 
have said “that these facts were inadequate to overturn the doctrines of 
Phrenology.” We rejoice that Phrenology had so good a representative to 
maintain its cause, and one who would not shrink from a manly and honest 
avowal of his convictions. It is the fate of Phrenology to be frequently made 
the subject of misrepresentation and indirect attack in places where its 
enemies calculate on either doing this with impunity, or at least having 
a majority of hostile voices ; and we are sorry to add, that some phrenolo- 
gists allow this to be done in their presence, without opposition or correction. 
We have written to Dr. Evanson, requesting more definite information as to 
the phrenological bearings of Mr. Carlile’s observations, but at the time of 
sending our MS. to the printer’s, his reply has not reached us. The report 
seen by ourselves is that inthe Athenzeum ; —a periodical, by the way, not 
professing to be anti-phrenological, but one that takes frequent opportunity 
of alluding to Phrenology in terms indicative of a dislike to the subject, and 
which suggest to us a strong suspicion that some soreness of feeling — perhaps, 
a wound to the personal pride or vanity of some contributor—is at the 
bottom of its pettishness. We regret to see this in a publication for the most 
part ably conducted, and deservedly enjoying a wide circulation. 


Phrenology and the British Association.— Professor Evanson’s good ser- 
vices to Phrenology, at the recent meeting of the Association, were by no 
means confined to supporting it against side-wind attacks. He presented a 
paper entitled “ A Critical Analysis of the different Methods that have been 
adopted for determining the Functions of the Brain ;” and when called on to 
read it, he gave the spirit of the essay orally instead of reading. We lament 
that no report of the Professor’s speech reached our hands before November, 
otherwise an abstract of it would certainly have been presented to our readers. 
As it is, we must refer them to the Athenzum, October Part, page 752. 
The subject of the paper appears to have been brought out in a very lucid 
and powerful manner, and the superiority of Gall’s method shown in argu- 
ments at once brief and clear. It will be remembered, that Mr. Combe 
offered to give a demonstration on the national skulls, in the Museum of the 
Phrenological Society, at the meeting of the British Association in Edin- 
burgh, and that his offer was passed over in silence. (See Vol. IX. page 120, 
of our former series.) We are glad that no mean spirit of jealousy was 
allowed to interfere with Dr. Evanson’s purpose, though necessarily con- 
nected with Phrenology, and equally tending to show its importance in con- 
nection with Physiology. 


A Renegade from Phrenology ! — Phrenologists have frequently vaunted 
that no one has recanted his belief in Phrenology, if conviction was the re- 
sult of becoming really conversant with the science. After the speech of 
Dr. Evanson, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, Dr. Macartney said, 
“ He was formerly a pupil of Dr. Spurzheim, and was a believer in the doc- 
trines of Phrenology. Since then he had altered his opinion, and was now 
opposed to it.” Was Dr. Macartney’s belief adopted on good evidence of the 
truth of the doctrines to which he is now opposed ? If so, is that false now 
which was true formerly? Or will Dr. Macartney confess that he believed 
the doctrines without sufficient evidence of their truth? In the latter case, 
phrenologists will be glad to see him in the ranks of their opponents ; and 
they will be entitled to suggest, that the Doctor may also now believe the 
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opposite of his former belief, on ns Smaart evidence. Dr. Macartney 
is assuredly in an awkward dilemma. Either he adopts opinions credulously, 
so that his testimony on either side is worthless, or he is now opposed to 
truth. On which horn will he rest ? 


Professor Elliotson and the Phrenologists of Edinburgh.— The second 
volume of the fifth edition of Dr. Elliotson’s Physiology is just poene 
It contains severe animadversions on Spurzheim and some of the Edinburgh 
phrenologists, for neglecting to assign that credit and 2 EE to Gall’s 
works, which Dr. Elliotson conceives to be due. e are not sorry to see 
this subject openly brought forward by Dr. Elliotson, although we must 
regret that his earnest regard for Gall’s reputation has induced a tone of ex- 
pression scarcely reconcileable with philosophical calmness. Till the appear- 
ance of our next Number, we must be content with giving this notice of the 
fact, and repeating the wish implied in the motto “ Fiat justitia.” 


Portraits of Queen Victoria. — Our readers in the country will probably be 
looking with phrenological eyes upon some of the many prints sold as por- 
traits of her Majesty. It has become the recognised privilege of artists, to 
make pleasing likenesses of the young and fair ; and when youth and fairness 
happen to meet in the person of a reigning sovereign, it is not difficult to be- 
lieve that some slight touches of improvement may be given, or, at least, that 
excellence will be heightened. Perhaps this may be the case with several of 
the published portraits, but in regard to one of them which is said to be the 
best — to be “ the portrait ” indeed, — we have to caution our phrenological 
friends not to rely upon it too implicitly in their cranioscopical estimates, as 
we are informed, through a channel likely to be accurate on such a subject, 
that after the likeness was secured to the satisfaction of the artist, in the 
original painting or drawing, some slight alterations were made, by the express 
desire of her Majesty ; the effect of these changes being an increase to the 
apparent size of the intellectual organs in the upper part of the forehead. 


Animal Magnetism.— There are now so many evidences on record, and 
supported by such good testimony, that it would indicate more of unwilling- 
ness to believe, than of philosophical impartiality, in a physiologist who should 
shut his eyes and refuse to allow any degree of credit to the pretensions of 
Animal Magnetism. We ought rather to seek an explanation of the phe- 
nomena, in some natural law or cause, than to join with those who accuse 
all its professors of fraud or folly. The experiments lately performed in 
University College Hospital have excited both discussion and speculation on 
the subject ; and an anonymous writer in the Lancet (No. 731, September 2, 
1837) has suggested that the gestures or manipulations of the magnetisers 
have an effect on the brain “akin perhaps to the dizziness produced by the 
sight of running water.” There are some difficulties in the way of this 
explanation, and it does not appear to be entertained by Dr. Elliotson, whose 
clinical lecture on the subject is reported in the succeeding Number of the 
Lancet. We mention the opinions of the writer above alluded to, because 
anything materially affecting the action of the brain is so far an object of 
interest to phrenologists. The practice of the art, however, appears as yet to 
‘be purely empirical in all instances ; and without wishing to be uncharitable, 
may we not call it mere quackery in some of them? There are certain facts 
which cannot be denied ; but it is abundantly evident from the many unsuc- 
cessful attempts, that the magnetisers are themselves ignorant what is the 
real influence which affects the patient. The correspondent of the Lancet 
judiciously urges others to lay aside all feelings of the mystical, and to seek an 
explanation in some physical conditions. The experiments are again spoken 
of in more recent Numbers. 
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Penny Cyclopedia and Phrenology.— A few years ago we mentioned 
Vol. VIL page 286,) that the editors of the Penny Cyclopedia had 

eclined to introduce an article on Phrenology into that publication, when it 
was offered by Sir G. S. Mackenzie ; and we then expressed a hope that the 
editors might alter their opinion of the merits of our science. It now seems 
to be their intention, to take some‘notice of it at a future day ; but they have 
‘postponed the introduction of it for several years. Under the word “ Brain,” 
the anatomical labours of Gall and Spurzheim were spoken of with respect, 
and, indeed, with encomium. For an account of the functions of the brain, 
the reader is there referred onwards to “ Nervous System.” In the eighth 
volume, published last summer, “ CRANIOLOGY ” is introduced, but no notice 
of the subject is taken, except by a reference onwards to “ PHRENOLOGY.” 
We entertain little doubt that before the Cyclopzdia is continued to the 
letter P, phrenology will be too well established, for the editors any longer to 
refuse it a due place amongst their “ useful knowledge.” In long anticipation 
we shall here use the freedom to recommend, that for any article on Phreno- 
logy, they should apply to a competent phrenologist, neither taking the mis- 
representations of opponents who are too little acquainted with the science, 
nor the burlesqued accounts of quacks who only pretend to be the contrary. 
Meantime, let the editors remember, that they are passing over, in their 
alphabetical order, many important subjects connected with phrenology ; the 
neglect of which will ere long be pronounced a great defect in the Cyclopadia, 
or must be partially remedied by an article on PHRENOLOGY, disproportionatel 
long ; — very long, indeed, or very incomplete, must be an article which shall 
redeem the utter neglect of this subject till two-thirds of the alphabet have 
been passed through. 


An Association of Phrenologists.— We shall be glad to receive the sugges- 
tions of our friends, briefly expressed, on the best plan for attempting the 
establishment of an Association of Phrenologists. The adherents of Phreno- 
logy are rapidly increasing in numbers ; but their strength is that of units only, 
owing to the want of combination. A well-managed Association would be- 
come a most powerful means of diffusing phrenological views, and would soon 
make opposition to them appear contemptible before the public. 


Local Statistics of Phrenology. — In consequence of his request printed in 
a former Number of this Journal (No. 50, page 368.), Mr. Hewett Watson has 
received several communications on the local progress of Phrenology, which 
will probably be introduced into this department of our future Numbers, as 
opportunity offers. Though we are very glad to receive notices of the pro- 
gress of our science in different places, it will often happen that such com- 
munications must be postponed to other matters of more immediate interest 
for the time being. 


American editions of Spurzheim’s Works.— We are told by English phreno- 
logists, that they find difficulty in obtaining copies of the corrected editions 
of Spurzheim’s works, lately published in America, and also of the Transla- 
tion of Gall’s 8vo work in six volumes. Of the latter, we saw a copy a few 
days ago which had just been purchased at Mr. Leslie’s, Great Queen Street, 
and were then informed that it had been the last copy in his shop, but that 
he had still copies of Spurzheim’s works, On Education, On Insanity, On the 
Anatomy of the Brain, including the Appendix, and On Physiognomy in con- 
nexion with Phrenology. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Rev. E. W. is probably judicious in declining to’send his objections to 
the views advocated in Mr. Combe’s works, in an appropriate form for being 
printed and replied to in this Journal ; but may we not respectfully suggest 
to him, that the reasons he gives for not publishing his objections, are also 
reasons for not entertaining them at all? We allude to his words, — “havi 
no pretensions to the knowledge either of phrenology or physiology which 
would justify the assumption, nor any inclination to write about what I so 
little understand.” It is impossible that any complete judgment of Mr. 
Combe’s writings and moral doctrines can be formed by those who are not at 
least moderately conversant both with phrenology and with physiology. We 
say impossible, because without such knowledge the certainty of Mr. Combe’s 
data cannot be sufficiently appreciated ; and hence it is, that we commonly 
see mere moral reasoners disputing Mr. Combe’s premises, not the inferences 
drawn from them ; and this is not unfrequently the case even where such 
premises are undoubted facts, admitted by all physiologists or all phrenologists. 

Received. — The Philosophy of Human Nature ; by Henry M° Cormac, 
M.D. 8vo, pages 574.— The Report of the Directors of the Montrose 
Lunatic Asylum, &c. for the year ending June 1837. A pamphlet of 24 pages. 
— Liverpool Standard, September 19. — Saunders’s News Letter, Septem- 
ber 18 and 25.— Manchester Times, October 28.— The Glasgow Argus, 
November 9. — Several MS. Communications, for which we could not find 
space, in consequence of wishing to give examples of each of our proposed 
Sections, in the present Number. 

The essay, by Mr. M., on the Objections to Phrenology, is well adapted 
- for reading before a Society ; but as it is essentially illustrative of ideas here- 
tofore promulgated in several phrenological works, and many of which have 
already appeared in the former series of this Journal, we are doubtful about 
the propriety of introducing the paper, although inclined, to do so, if we can 
spare the requisite space in our next Number. S. C. on the Organ of Hope 
shall appear in our March Number. We are obliged to Mr. Cargill for his 
two communications, which did not reach us before the present Number was 
ready for the printer, so that we are compelled to postpone further notice of 
them at present. The following papers were likewise too late :— Mr. 
Simpson’s Communication on Schools. — Mr. Meymott’s Reply to some 
Objections made against Phrenology. — Proceedings of the Phrenological 
Class of the London Mechanics’ Institute. The Report of the Proceedings 
of the Glasgow Phrenological Society is unavoidably postponed, for the same 
reason. We thank Dr. Weir, for his offer of an Analysis of the Society’s 
Proceedings during the present Session, and beg to refer him to our “ Notice 
to Correspondents,” on the cover, for directions relating to the transmission 
of letters and parcels. We also thank our fair correspondent for calling 
attention to the Note “ tacked to an absurd paper” in Fraser’s Magazine of 
October last. The objection has been made, and met, a hundred times, but 
still answers the purpose of tricking the ignorant. The difficulty shall be 
again explained in our next Number. T. R.’s letter has been received. : We 
refer him to Mr. Combe’s System of Phrenology, Vol. I. p. 126-7, and to The 
Phrenological Journal, Vol, X. p. 563. 
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I. Suggestions to Phrenologists, on the Requisites for the Advance 
of Phrenology. 


Aces may perhaps elapse before Phrenology shall be suf- 
ficiently advanced towards its maturity, as a science, to entitle 
it to be ranked on a par, in point, of perfe¢tion, with others. 
included under the general terms of Natural History and 
Natural Philosophy. Much has been done; but much re- 
mains to be done. If we converse with persons yet altogether 
ignorant of the principles and applications of Phrenology, we 
are struck by the dogmatism and empiricism which charac- 
terise their ideas (provided they have any ideas at all) on the 
functions of the brain, on mental philosophy, and on almost all 
moral questions; and we see forcibly enough the necessity of 
having some ascertained and guiding principles, as data whereon - 
to base our reasons of action. If we turn from their crude 
and often conflicting notions (in which gleams of truth may 
indeed be detected, but so mixed up with errors as to be nearly 
valueless in practice) to the clearer lights now yielded by Phre- 
nology, we are surprised at the progress that has been already 
made towards explaining and solving many of the great ques- 
tions of moral science. When tested thus, by comparisons 
between the precise, straightforward, steadily-based, and har- 
monising ideas of competent phrenologists, and the confused, 
doubtful, unsteady, and often jarring notions of others, we are 
always induced to estimate our science at a very high rate, and 
even to esteem it as approaching towards perfection. It is 
only after carefully examining in detail the numerous unsettled 
VOL. XI. — N.S. NO. Il. H 
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questions relating to it, that we can persuade ourselves of it 
being a science still bearing the immature form of infancy, 
after so far advancing beyond the limits of previous knowledge. 
But a conviction, thus induced, of the necessity of giving close 
attention to the elucidation of several yet obscure points, and 
for seeking to throw additional light on others, has led to the 
following suggestions, offered as hints to those persons who may 
be disposed to follow out any of them, in their own studies and 
investigations. 

Division of Labour is far from an unimportant matter to 
be pressed upon the attention of phrenologists. ‘The science 
of Phrenology is vastly extensive, and comprehends so many 
different enquiries that almost every mind may find itself 
adapted for the investigation of some department. No one 
can hope to excel in all; and the probability is great, that he 
who divides his attention equally amongst the different branches 
will do little towards improving our knowledge of any. If a 
person be desirous of advancing Phrenology as a science, he 
must select some points for especial attention. In other sciences 
we find this done; and the consequences are seen in a rapid 
Increase to the sum of human knowledge. Suppose an indi- 
vidual to fix upon some one organ, and carefully to examine 
its relative development in the heads of all his acquaintances 
and of celebrated persons; at the same time accurately noting 
the manifestations of the faculty supposed to be connected 
therewith. It is scarcely possible that one of good ability 
should do this, without acquiring a more exact knowledge of 
the function and influence. of the particular organ, than is 
possessed by others. So far he would add to the sum of 
human knowledge, by taking a step in advance of others. If 
each of the cerebral organs. and faculties had persons de- 
voting themselves to its elucidation, this branch of the science 
would be much advanced. And if other departments of Phre- 
nology were also studied with the same especial attention, 
the result would undoubtedly be a great accession to our 
general knowledge of the subjects ;— in other words, a rapid 
advance of the science. Numerous are the divisions which 
might thus be selected from. Single organs or groups of 
organs might be so studied, either by themselves, or with 
reference to their particular directions in activity, in accord- 
ance with the development of other organs, or under varied 
external circumstances. More general views might also be 
made matters of close attention, such as comparative phre- 
nology — the effect of morbid conditions of the brain or body, 
on the mental manifestations — the mutual influence of the 
faculties — the physical conditions of their activity — many 
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moral applications of Phrenology — and other subjects; to 
some of which we shall allude more particularly in a future 
Number. But whoever wishes thus to devote his attention to 
the improvement of any given department of Phrenology, must 
keep constantly in view, that his chances of success will greatly 
depend on the extent and accuracy of his own examinations 
of nature. He must undoubtedly first learn what is already 
known in relation to his inquiry; but the mere learning of 
that which has been previously discovered by others, or the 
repetition of that which has been already accomplished, though 
useful to the individual, is of course no advancement of 
science. Individuals may increase their own knowledge by 
learning from others, but the knowledge of the race can be 
augmented from the storehouse of nature only. 

Accumulation of Facts. — In our Introductory Explanations, 
allusion was made to the importance of still accumulating facts. 
Some few phrenologists, now past the middle period of life, 
and whose ideas are not likely to undergo much further change, 
appear to disregard this, and to deem the accumulation of 
cases to be a tedious and unnecessary labour.* We agree with 
them, if the facts are to be nothing more than the empty state- 
ment that A. has a large organ of Benevolence, and is habit- 
ually benevolent ; or that his neighbour B., who has a small 
organ of Benevolence, is little regardless of the pleasures and 
comfort of others. Simple facts of this kind have been often 
enough repeated, and are seen every day by phrenological ob- 
servers; and in regard to several of the best ascertained organs 
(Benevolence, Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Destructiveness 
and Philoprogenitiveness may be named as examples,) are 
singly of very small value. But with respect to one half of 


* « One difficulty, however, in regard to the selection of materials has for some 
time presented itself. The individuals who first saw the truth, and appreciated 
the importance of the science, have long since become saturated, as.it were, with 
facts. In regard to most of the organs, the observations that have been made, and 
the cases that have been recorded, have carried home to their minds a conviction of 
their truth as complete as could be produced by mathematical demonstration. 
This class of phrenologists urge us to give applications of the science. Those 
individuals, on the other hand, who have only recently entered on the study, or 
who have never received a regular practical course of instruction in it, do not feel 
the same full conviction of the facts, and desire evidence. Owing to the basis of 
conviction not being laid in their own minds, they consider practical articles as 
speculative, and require us to establish by evidence some positions, while they 
admit others, exactly according to the extent of their individual lights. There is 
a third, and a very numerous class, who are entirely unacquainted with the subject, 
and who require us to teach the rudiments of it, and exhibit the evidence in every 
number ; while a fourth class, the most unreasonable of all, require us to convince 
them of the truth and utility of Phrenology, before they will bestow on it any con- 
sideration,” — Phrenological Journal, Vol. VI. p. 3. . : 
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the organs, whatever may be the convictions of individual phre- 
nologists, founded on their own private observations, it may. 
well be questioned whether the published proofs should be 
deemed sufficiently numerous and exact, completely to estab- 
lish the several organs. Let the phrenologist who thinks other- 
wise, say upon what published and public evidences our 
assurance of the organs of Hope, Conscientiousness, Size, 
Weight and Time is to rest. It is to the sites of the organs, 
hot to the distinctness of the faculties, that we refer here. 
Again, it must undoubtedly be admitted by all who really ex- 
amine the evidence, that the general fact or principle of the 
separate functions of different portions of the brain is fully 
established, and to a great extent also, the special functions of 
several parts or organs well ascertained; yet we may be.ex- 
cused for doubting whether the influence of any one organ is 
at present so exactly known, as to enable us to say how far the 
actions or character of an individual depend on that particular 
organ. Who, for instance, can decide on the lines of distinction 
between the manifestations of Self Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, of Benevolence and Conscientiousness, of Philopro- 
genitiveness and Adhesiveness, of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, unless by resorting to definitions which are only the 
mental inferences of individuals, from a certain number of 
observed cases, not one of which may have been observed with 
sufficient precision fully to warrant the inference drawn from 
it. That many of such inferences are substantially correct, it 
is not wished to call in question. Nay, we may add, that if not 
a moral certainty, there is at least a very great probability of 
their being so. The object in thus alluding to them, is to im- 
press others with the fact, that they are inferences only ; and 
inferences in science ought always to be deduced from the 
most accurate and extensive observations, — observations made 
public, and examined again and again, by different minds, to 
lesson the chances of any bias arising from peculiarities in the 
minds of individual observers or reasoners. It is universally 
admitted that all generalizations of facts are to be made from 
observations sufficiently numerous to give a strong probability 
of opposite errors counterbalancing each other. But in de- 
ducing conclusions respecting the functions of organs, from 
observing the actions of men or animals, we generalize not 
merely the facts witnessed, but our own inferences from these 
facts in explanation of the motives of action; thus adding 
much to the chances of error. The great difficulty of deciding 
upon the primitive faculty, from which any given action pro- 
eeeds, arises from the circumstance, that all the organs and 
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faculties are inevitably present in each individual. Hence the 
impossibility of resorting to the experimentum crucis of trying 
the influence of one organ isolated from the rest, or the influence 
of all the rest, when one is removed ; as is done in experiments on 
the nerves, by simple division. Hence, too, the necessity of ver 
numerous facts in confirmation of the function assigned to se 
organ, and giving them in precise detail, so that ultimately we 
shall be enabled to separate the essential from the accidental, 
without falling into errors or vagueness by hasty generalization. 
In addition to such facts as go chiefly to confirm and explain 
the organs already eslabli hed or rendered probable, there are 
others illustrative of the influence of the state of the brain, 
with respect to health and disease, on the manifestations of the 
mental faculties — the effects of any morbid or peculiar states 
of ather parts of the body — the mutual influence of the ex- 
cited faculties — the phenomena of dreaming and memory — 
the varied phases of consciousness — particular tastes and habits 
of the insane — and many more, concerning which there can 
be no difference of opinion as to the propriety of seeking to 
accumulate evidence. Besides which, there are cases occurring 
every day under the eyes of phrenologists, not possessing the 
eharm of novelty, perhaps, or not being of sufficient interest to 
be worth recording as mere facts, but which are well fitted for 
illustrating useful and practical applications of phrenological 
views. On such grounds, they have an intrinsic value, and 
become worthy of being reported, although not calculated to 
extend the boundaries of the science. The usefulness of cases 
of this kind, if properly reported and applied, is two-fold ; first, 
by way of a test of the practical value and soundness of our 
doctrines; and secondly, as exercises for the reflections of others, 
and especially of younger phrenologists, who may readily admit 
the soundness of views presented to them in a logical disqui- 
sition, without having yet acquired sufficient facility in accu- 
rately applying theory to practice. 

Points for attention in reporting facts. — In recording facts or 
cases .as illustrations and evidences of the functions of organs, 
it is important to state the specific actions of the individuals, 
under determinate circumstances, rather than our own conclu- 
sions from them solely. The actions are real facts; the cha- 
racter assigned to the individual, on account of those actions, 
is an inference that may be erroneous, as before remarked. In 
example of this, reference may be made to a case of false infer- 
ence lately coming under our own observation. A person in 
several instances neglected to give money in return for slight 
services which others deemed it incumbent upon them to pay 
for. He got the reputation of being parsimonious. Yet his 
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real inclination was exactly the opposite of this; though being 
excessively unwilling to receive gifts himself, he judged others 
to have the same reluctance, and thus frequently abstained 
from giving, lest he should thereby offend their supposed feel- 
ings of independence. Where there could be no doubt as to 
the propriety of offering gratuities, he was disposed to be too 
lavish in his gifts. The false inference in this case, was the 
idea naturally arising in less fastidious minds, that the person 
in question wished to save his pocket from any abstraction 
which was not absolutely compulsory. Large organs of Bene- 
volence and Self-Esteem gave the clue to his real disposition. 
Further, in recording cases, everything ought to be fully stated, 
which at all conflicts with received ideas, or which is not readily 
explained by reference to established principles. That which 
coincides with admitted truths, or what are suppose@ to 
be truths, will usually require only a slight notice. In too 
many instances, in reported cases, we find a tendency to make 
prominent those circumstances which corroborate received 
views, and a comparative neglect of others; as if the cases 
were published only to confirm what is already known. ‘The 
opposite course would certainly be the more useful one. Some 
persons do look only for confirmations; but a philosopher will 
enquire about exceptions, before he admits any supposed truths. 
Real exceptions of course demonstrate a want of truth; but 
apparent exceptions, on exact examination, are often found 
merely to limit, and thus better explain and confirm, actual 
truths before imperfectly ascertained. Thus, when phreno- 
logists (craniologists) formerly said that the size of cerebral 
organs is the measure of their power of functional manifest- 
ation, they were right, yet only partially so; it being soon ob- 
served that some small heads effected more than larger ones 
under the same circumstances. This was an apparent excep- 
tion, but it was one which merely limited, without in anywise 
contradicting the proposition. Size is the measure of power, 
though not the only measure; quality being also a test of it. 
It may be suggested further, that in reporting cases of moment, 
it is not sufficient to say that an organ is large, moderate, or 
small. It would be desirable to have some additional intima- 
tion touching the grounds for pronouncing it to be large or 
small, or otherwise; for instance, whether an organ is called 
large by reason of prominence, or breadth, or both together. 
But on the manner of estimating and reporting developments, 
we shall have to offer some other suggestions in a future Num- 
ber. The present method is unscientific, and is generally ad- 
mitted to be too arbitrary, as depending too exclusively on the 
experience and accuracy of individual observers; nor will this 
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be otherwise, until we can use definite terms for describing the 
forms of head, in lieu of stating only the (presumed) size of the 
organs, according to the terms of the received scale. A priori, 
we should say that an individual, who is well endowed with 
the organs of Form, Size, and Locality, might reduce the forms 
of heads to some general standard, or to a few standard shapes, 
and invent appropriate terms for expressing the degrees of 
divergence from the standard. Let it not be supposed im- 
possible because heads appear to be infinitely varied in their 
proportions. Nature works by definite rules, not capriciously. 
The clouds of the atmosphere, the leaves of plants, the ag- 
gregations of mineral particles, seem to be infinitely varied, in 
the eyes of the superficial observer ; yet have they been reduced 
to classification, and are now readily and correctly described 
by appropriate terms. At all events, it is surely possible to 
improve upon the present mode of reporting development ; 
and we earnestly recommend this attempt to the attention of 
phrenologists organically adapted to it.* When facts are re- 
ported for other purposes than that of showing the functions of 
organs, the object especially in view will determine the points 
to which particular attention should be given, One general 
rule, however, may be laid down; namely, not to omit anything 
that may be found useful or explanatory hereafter. Many of the 
pathological cases which have been cited by medical writers, 
as being adverse to Phrenology, derive their apparent counter- 
force from being incompletely reported. Had they been cor- 
rectly and fully reported, they would now be so many evidences 
in support. ‘That the cases of the older medical writers should 
have such defect, is not to be wondered at; but for such a 
garbled or bungled report, as that of the case of Mr. N. 
(in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,) to ap- 
pear in the year 1836, is remarkable enough. The exposure 
of that misreport (made in Number 50. of this Journal, 
and again mentioned in Number 53.) affords a good illus- 
tration of the necessity of stating all particulars, if we do 
not wish to mislead and deceive. ‘True it is, that we may 
chance to record several trifling or accessory matters, of .no 
real moment, in our attempts to give full details; but for the 
purposes of science it is far better to be too full than too meagre 
in description; so that in doubtful cases we can take care to 
keep on the right side, by being sufficiently explicit. Besides, 
if persons will not use more words than are necessary to convey 
their meaning, a great many details may be contained in a 


* See the case of Perrie, in this Number, for some further observations on 
taking developments. 
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small compass of printed pages. Simplicity and precision, ‘not 
fine writing, should be esteemed a first excellence in the litera- 
ture of science, and especially so in the record of its facts. ` 


[To be continued.] 


II. The Atrocities in New South Wales, and Supineness of the 
l British Government to the Means of Prevention. 


Tue readers of the Phrenological Journal are aware, that 
early in the year 1836, Sir George Stewart Mackenzie ad- 
dressed a representation to Lord Glenelg, as Secretary for the 
Colonies, stating that the lives and property of the settlers in 
N. S. Wales, were seriously endangered by the transportation of 
convicts of ferocious and desperate character, who were assigned 
as servants to the settlers, along with others of better or more 
manageable dispositions. It was the suggestion of Sir George, 
that the worst and most dangerous convicts ought to be kept 
in confinement at home, and that there ought to be an officer 
qualified to investigate the characters of convicts and to classify 
them on phrenological principles. Sir George further pro- 
posed that an authorised trial of the skill of competent phre- 
nologists should take place, in order to ascertain the possibility 
of distinguishing the most dangerous criminals from others more 
capable of management. The value of Sir George Mackenzie’s 
suggestions must be too apparent to require any forcing upon 
the attention of phrenologists. The manner in which the pro- 
posed trial should have been conducted, was explained on page 
389 of our last volume. His Lordship declined to take any . 
measures for effecting an object so important to the cause of 
humanity, and likely to prove so beneficial to the settlers and 
inhabitants of one of our principal colonies. His alleged rea- 
sons for refusal were two; first, the want of funds, which were 
declared by Sir George Mackenzie not to be required, because 
phrénologists themselves would provide the necessary sum out 
of their own purses; secondly, his Lordship’s own want of faith 
in phrenological science, which could be no sufficient reason 
for neglect of a public duty; particularly since his Lordship 
did not state that he knew anything whatever about Phrenology, 
or of the evidence by which it is supported. But in order to 
remove even the shadow of an excuse thus thrown over the 
refusal of the noble Secretary, Sir George Mackenzie procured 
certificates from many persons of acknowledged ability and 
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good eharacter, who had investigated the doctrines and evidences 
of: Phrenology ; most of whom stated in their certificates, that 
it was possible to distinguish desperate and dangerous men 
from others, by the forms of their heads; while the rest, who 
were not so far advanced in their practical acquaintance with 
the science, declared their conviction that the experiment ought 
to be tried. His Lordship then said that he considered the 
matter to come within the duties of the Secretary for the Home 
Department ; and the certificates were accordingly presented to 
Lord John Russell, who promised to attend to the subject as 
soon as he could find an opportunity of doing so. Nearly two 
years haye elapsed, and we have not learned that any further 
notice has been taken by Lord John Russell. 

The Certificates were afterwards published, along with other 
Testimonials to the truth and practical value of Phicnels V, 
presented to Mr. Combe on the occasion of offering Hina 
a Candidate for the Chair of Logic in the University of Edin- 
burgh. They were also reprinted in the 4th Edition of Mr. 
Combe’s System of Phrenology. The certificates amounted to 
forty-five, and were signed by eighty gentlemen. Amongst 
these were twenty-seven physicians, several of them professors 
in our Universities; twenty-four surgeons; ten barristers or 
gentlemen otherwise connected with the administration of the 
law; and four divines. The rest were members of Parliament, 
persons of independent property, editors of periodicals of esta- 
blished repute, or authors of approved works. 

_ When so many persons of respectable station in society, of 
acknowledged ability, and competent to give an opinion on the 
question from actual investigation, thus bore testimony to the 
practicability and usefulness of this application of Phrenology, 
we conceive that it was the duty of a responsible government 
to allow the proposed trial of skill to be made. If unsuccessful, 
there was an end of the matter, and the pretensions of phre- 
nologists would have been at an end also; but if successful, 
there was then the certainty of great advantage, not only to our 
convict colonies, but also to all persons concerned in the cus- 
tody and management of criminals. Our Government, how- 
ever, refuses even to allow the experimental test ; — that is, 
Lord John Russell makes a promise, and then takes no further 
notice of the matter. Meantime, the atrocities of the trans- 
ported convicts continue; the dangerous characters are still 
intermingled amongst the others, and incite them to the com- 
mission of outrages horrible to every one endowed with the 
ordinary feelings of humanity. As phrenologists, we must as- 
sume. (and we assume this, because we speak on the strength 
«of undeniable facts,) that the occurrence of such outrages 
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might be much diminished, if not wholly prevented ; and con- 
sequently, we must regard those to whom the power of pre- 
vention is given, but who refuse to exert that power, as morally 

uilty of conniving at the most deadly crimes. Lord John 
Russell would doubtless hold it an aspersion of his character, 
should any one publicly accuse him of being an abettor of the 
crime of murder, or even regardless of it in others; and, of 
course, we do not suppose that he has the slightest wish or in- 
tention of being so, in any the most indirect manner. But he 
is voluntarily incurring no slight chance of being thus charac- 
terised hereafter, because where the means of preventing such 
crimes have been offered to any individual in his official ca- 
pacity, and he has neglected to give those means a fair trial, 
the morality of his conduct will be tested in history by the ulti- 
mate results. The day is now not very distant, when such 
applications of Phrenology will be fairly made in the man- 
agement of criminals; and the present neglect will then be 
painted in its true colours by historians, — even by some of 
those who are now living. 

Sir George Mackenzie was induced to make his represent- 
ation to the Secretaries of State, in consequence of barbarous 
atrocities perpetrated by convicts on the estate of his son in 
N. S. Wales. We have again brought forward the subject, 
after reading the account of the sires by convicts, recorded 
in the Sydney Herald of the 7th of August last, and which were 
copied into the Courier of November 30. The account is 
rather too long to be transferred to our pages, so that we shall 
give only an abstract of the leading particulars. In May last, 
nine convicts absconded from the service of settlers to whom 
they had been assigned, taking with them the horse of one of 
their masters, and some muskets. ‘They travelled together 
two days; and during the night of the second day, three of 
them murdered the rest while asleep, by beating out the brains 
of four of them with a tomahawk, and shooting the other two. 
They afterwards burnt the bodies. Next day, the three— Dig- 
num, Commerford, and one who is called ‘ the Shoemaker ’ — 
travelled together, and a dispute arose between Dignum and 
the Shoemaker about the direction of their road. In the night 
Dignum beat out the brains of the sleeping Shoemaker. They 
were arrested a fortnight afterwards, but again escaped from 
custody, and were not retaken until after they had committed 
several robberies of houses, and Dignum had attempted to shoot 
Commerford, who only escaped through the pistol missing fire. 
According to the testimony of Commerford, Dignum killed 
five out of their six sleeping companions with his own hand; 
and the Shoemaker, the murderer of the sixth man, was also 
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Commerford. Assuming it possible — and, we repeat, phre- 
nologists know that in most instances it ts possible — to ascertain 
the ferocious disposition of a wretch like Dignum, by examin- 
ation of his head, such a criminal might be kept under suffi- 
cient restraint, either at home or in N. S. Wales, instead of 
being assigned as a servant to any settler. If this had been 
done in the case of Dignum, these horrid butcheries and sub- 
sequent robberies might have been prevented, and imminent 
danger to others would have been avoided; for, the man who 
could thus ruthlessly murder his sleeping comrades would not 
hesitate to murder his master or any other person. 

In all probability this page will never meet the eyes of our 
noble Secretaries of State, as we are not aware that they take 
any interest in moral science; but we ask them, whether they 
can conscientiously pronounce themselves wholly free from 
blame, in refusing to allow a fair experiment for ascertaining 
the possibility of distinguishing such dangerous men by phreno- 
logical indications, and thus separating them from others who 
are to be assigned as servants to our colonists? 


III. Remarks on Mr. E. J. Hytch’s Communication on the Im- 
provement of Phrenological Busts. In a Letter to the Editor, 
from Mr. GeEorGE COMBE. 


Eninsurcu, 18th December, 1837. 

Sir, — While I agree with Mr. Hytch in lamenting the 
multitude of pretended phrenological busts, all differing from 
each other and from nature, which may be “ purchased at the 
various image shops of London,” I cannot avoid remarking that 
he might have brought the subject before the public in a man- 
ner less likely to injure the cause of Phrenology than that 
which he has adopted. He remarks that “ if the bust is pur- 
chased of Mr. Deville, there is some probability that it will be 
correct, as far as any of those published can deserve that appel- 
lation,” but he does not enter into any specification of the 
merits or demerits of Mr. D.’s bust. Again, he takes no notice 
of the existence of the Edinburgh Bust, which is mentioned 
in the Phrenological Journal, Vol. VI. p. 178., and also in my 
System of Phrenology, 4th edition p. 121., as having been pub- 
lished in an improved form on Ist October 1824, and re-issued, 
with additional corrections, on Ist April 1829. To overlook 
the only two busts that can be traced to any authentic source, 
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and to describe the busts sold in the “ image shops” of London 
as if they were the only, or the recognised guides of phreno- 
logists in general, is about as reasonable as it would be to abuse 
the Royal Academy for permitting these same “ image shops,” 
to sell the hideous effigies of Sir Walter Scott which we see in 
their windows. Sir F. Chantrey modelled a bust of Sir Walter 
Scott, for the accuracy of which he is responsible, but neither 
he nor the Royal Academy can be justly blamed, because the 
s“ image shops” sell very incorrect piracies of it. 

Mr. Hytch says, ‘“ one error which we perceive in every 
published bust, is the unnatural delineation of the organs.” I 
beg to state the manner in which the Edinburgh Bust, pub- 
lished on Ist April 1829 by Mr. ONeill was marked : ~ 

The head is very nearly of the full average size. It wasselected 
because the three orders of organs, those of the Propensities, 
Sentiments and Intellectual Faculties were all well developed. 
In mapping out the different organs a great number of skulls 
and casts of the head were consulted, and the forms and situ- 
ations of the organs in them were copied as far as possible. 
For example, the organ of Amativeness was delineated after its 
form in a skull in which it was strongly marked. Philopro- 
genitiveness was copied from the skull marked No. 2. Plate 
LX. in the Atlas which accompanies Dr. Gall’s large work, of 
which we possess a cast, and in which it stands forth as dis- 
tinctly as the nose on the human face. Concentrativeness was 
drawn from a cast of the head of a gentleman in whom it was 
very large, aided by another cast in which it was very small. 
Adhesiveness is delineated chiefly from negative instances, that 
is to say from skulls and casts in which it is depressed; David 
Haggart’s for example, is one. In many skull and casts, such as 
the Swiss skulls, the cast of the head of Mrs. H. &c., the organ 
is largely developed; but it does not stand forth in a definite 
form, on account of the neighbouring organs being also large. 
In the negative cases there is a depression corresponding to 
that single organ; and its situation, therefore, with an approxi- 
mation to its form, was to be found by reference to them. Com- 
bativeness stands forth in a distinct form in the skull of General 
Wurmzer, of which we have a cast. Destructiveness is equally 
conspicuous in the skull of Bellingham. Secretiveness stands 
singly prominent in a Hindoo skull which we possess; it is also 

redominant in the skull marked “ a cunning debtor” one of 
Gall’s Collection. Acquisitiveness stands forth as a predominant 
single organ in a skull in the Phrenological Collection here, 
and on the faith of its form and position in this head, we de- 
clined to adopt a new marking of this organ introduced by Dr. 
Spurzheim from anatomical considerations alone. The accuracy 
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of our marking has been borne out by many subsequent ex- 
amples. Constructiveness may be seen as a single round organ. 
in the cast of the skull formerly ascribed to Raphael; in that of 
“ the Milliner of Vienna,” and it is also very distinctly marked 
in several of the “Greek” skulls. Self-esteem stands prominent 
in the cast of a head in our museum, and it is singly deficient 
in the skulls of Dr. Hette, the “ American Indian,” and several 
others. Love of approbation presents its peculiar form in the 
s American Indian,” the “ Peruvian,” and many others. We 
have the organ of Cautiousness standing forth in its distinctive 
form in the “ Tom-tom boy,” and in at least a dozen of other 
skulls in the Phrenological Collection. Benevolence is clearly 
defined in the mask of Jacob Jervis. Veneration stands as a 
predominating organ in the skull of an old woman in Dr. Gall’s 
Collection, of which we have a cast; and it is singly deficient in 
forty or fifty skulls in our possession. Hope is large, and Vener- 
ation deficient, in an “ open skull” which I use in my lectures: 
we have no good specimen of its standing forth as a single pro- 
minent organ; but we have many of its single deficiency, pre- 
senting a depression of a recognisable form in a specific locality. 
Firmness stands forth in the casts of D. Haggart, King Robert 
Bruce, and in many others; while it forms a complete hollow in 
the head of Mrs. H. Conscientiousness is perfectly defined in 
the head of Mrs. H., while it is remarkably deficient in the skulls 
of Bruce and Haggart. Ideality is found well marked in some 
of the “ Greek skulls,” and in the poets and artists’, while it is 
extremely deficient in Haggart and the criminals in general. 
The same mode of fixing the situations and forms of all the 
other organs was followed, and above all, the anatomy of the 
skull was constantly kept in view in the delineations. Many. 
years ago I announced the observation that all the organs lying 
above the points where ossification commences in the parietal 
and frontal bones (the centres of the organs of Cautiousness and 
Causality), belong to the class of the moral sentiments, and all 
below Cautiousness to the Propensities, and below Causality to 
the intellect. In observing casts, or living heads, it is of much 
importance to be guided by these points as land-marks. For 
example; Ideality lies a little upwards, backwards, and to the 
side, from Causality. If this rule for finding its position be 
kept in mind, the observer will never mistake for Ideality, 
a large organ of Acquisitiveness, although reaching to the top 
of the lateral aspect of the head, as in William Hare, murderer, 
because Acquisitiveness, although standing thus high, does not 
rise above Causality. Its station at the top of the lateral aspect 
in Hare, and in many other criminals, is owing to the extreme 
deficiency in them of Ideality, Benevolence, and the other 
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moral organs which in well constituted brains give height to 
the moral region. 

It is impossible to mark a bust so as to form a correct me- 
chanical guide to the situations of the organs in all heads. The 
Phrenologist should study the anatomy of the skull, the forms 
of the organs where they are prominent, and their positions 
under the particular bones of the skull; and carry this know- 
ledge in his mind, to enable him to judge practically of modi- 
fications in living heads. Something similar is done by the 
physician and surgeon, when examining the body of a patient. 
They have in their minds a knowledge of the forms, situations, 
and courses of the bones, arteries, veins, nerves, and muscles, 
derived from the minute study of them in dead subjects, and 
their judgment suffices to guide them in estimating the minute 
modifications which constantly present themselves in every dif- 
ferent living individual. Phrenology is a branch of Physiology, 
and it must be studied and practised according to the rules 
applicable to the other branches of this science. 

To facilitate the study of the anatomy of the skull, there has 
long been sold by O’Neill a cast of a skull having the organs 
marked, the original of which was furnished by Dr. Spurzheim 
at his first visit to Edinburgh in 1815. It remains as he then 
left it. In the organs of Individuality, Eventuality and Size, 
therefore, it has not been brought into accordance with his 
later views; but in other respects it is an excellent guide. 
Mr. O’Neill published also another cast of the skull with 
descriptive letter-press, showing the different bones, sutures, 
and processes. ‘These were executed under the superintend- 
ence of the leading phrenologists here, and were extensively 
advertised by Mr. O’ Neill. 

Although when one organ stands forth in decided prominence 
it is easy to recognize its form, and to copy it on a bust, yet it be- 
comes extremely difficult to combine, on any one bust, the several 
forms of all the organs.— As it is impossible to find in a single 
head all the organs predominant in size, there is no example 
in nature, of a head marked out, in the manner of the Phre- 
nological Bust. If you imagine that a student of drawing had 
never seen the human face entire, but only separate eyes, noses, 
mouths, cheeks, and chins; that a superficies equal to that of the 
face had been presented to him, within which he was required to 
delineate the forms of all these parts, and thus to constitute an 
entire face ; and that with this artificial face as his sole guide, 
another student had proceeded to the practical observation of 
the situations, forms, sizes, and relative proportions of these 
features in the different individuals whom he met with in so- 
ciety, he would not have found one that was completely in ac- 
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cordance with his artificial face; and yet in it, the forms and 
relative proportions of the features might have been delineated 
so accurately as fairly to represent their aspects in average 
heads. This example has some analogy to the case’ of the 
Phrenological Bust. 

In delineating the forms of all the organs on one bust, we 
must either draw lines corresponding only to the protuberance 
which each organ presents in those skulls in which it is predo- 
minantly large ; or draw lines of demarcation as in Mr. O'Neill’ 
bust, according to the shape of the organs, but, to a certain ex- 
tent arbitrarily as to their precise limits. By the first method, we 
shall leave blank spaces on the head corresponding to the depres- 
sionsor flatsurfaces between the protuberances. Thisaccordingly, 
has been done by Dr. Gall (See his Plates 98, 99. 100.), and 
in the construction of some English busts; but I have heard it 
complained of, as extremely puzzling to inexperienced observers. 
The second method of marking was adopted by Dr. Spurzheim, 
by the Edinburgh Phrenologists, and by Dr. Vimont (see his 
plates 87, 88, and 89.). The lines in Dr. Vimont’s plate 89., 
representing the back of the head, correspond very closely with 
those on the Edinburgh Bust. By following this method, the 
forms of the organs may differ a little, according as the di- 
rections of these arbitrary lines are made to vary; and ob- 
servers should bear in mind that only approximations to absolute 
truth are attainable in these delineations. But the great prac- 
tical object is to delineate the organs in their right places; to 
make their forms approximate as nearly as possible, to their 
general aspects in nature; and to preserve as nearly as this can 
be done, their relative proportions. In constructing the Bust 
of April 1, 1829, the greatest attention was bestowed on these 
different objects. The execution of this was extremely diffi- 
cult... The bust occupied the attention of several practical 
phrenologists, one of them accustomed to draw, for a consider- 
able length of time, and it underwent many minute modifica- 
tions. To say that it is perfect, would be to contradict the 
clearest perceptions of its authors; but to affirm that it rests 
on an extensive variety of observations, and that care and 
reflection were employed in preparing it, is only to state un- 
deniable facts. 

I should not quarrel with Mr. Hytch, or any other phreno- 
logist, who may state specific objections to that Bust. On the 
contrary, I should recommend to him to bring out a better, or I 
should adopt his improvements, when convinced of them. But 
I do regret, that by the manner in which he has treated the 
subject, he should furnish the enemies of Phrenology with a 
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plausible pretence for affirming that the very elements of 
accuracy are disregarded in this science of observation. 
I am, &c, 
: GEORGE COMBE. 


Note by the Editor. — We were intending to make some ob- 
servations on the markings of the Phrenological Bust, in the 
present No., and should have then replied to some of Mr. 
Hytch’s objections, which could not be done in the compass of 
a note attached to his communication. We thank Mr. Combe 
for anticipating us in this’ design. Still, we believe that more 
good than harm will flow from the discussion ; for the fact, 
that the majority of the busts sold in London are exceedingly 
faulty, ought to be well impressed on students of Phrenology, 
who are the persons likely to be misled by them. For our own 
part, we look upon the lines marked upon the Bust almost 
solely as an aid to memory; and were it not for this advan- 
tage, we should prefer a Bust with only numbers marked on 
the supposed centre of each organ, as externally indicated, 
without any lines of division. In adopting such lines, we 
suppose all the organs to have been discovered : are they so? 


IV. On Antipathies. — Communicated in a Letter to the 
Editor, from Sir G. S. Mackxenzir, Bart. 


Sır, — I venture to bring into the notice of phrenologists a 
subject neither less curious, nor less interesting, than many 
others which have arrested their attention; though I regret to say, 
the observations I have to make are of no further importance than 
to excite enquiry. Before the true nature of man’s constitu- 
tion was known, those who had antipathies to certain animals 
and things were ridiculed as affected or silly. Now that we 
know where to look for the cause of every mental aberration, 
each becomes a subject of interest, whether we desire its re- 
moval, or, when its cure is impossible, to make the patient 
aware of the cause, with the view to soothe his feelings. | 

It is sometimes a question, whether aberration arises from 
original constitution, or from morbid affection. It may be 
considered that, where it becomes hereditary it becomes pre- 
viously constitutional; though the hereditary tendency may have 
originated in morbid affection. I have had under my observ- 
ation the case of a lady who has the strongest possible antipathy 
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to a mouse, one of the most harmless and least dreaded of animals 
in personal consideration. This she inherits from her mother. 
In her development there is nothing to indicate disproportional 
fear; and no fear is exhibited for other animals. The intellect 
is more than sufficient, did the matter depend on reason, to 
combat and overcome the antipathy. The individual speaks 
rationally concerning it, but cannot resist feelings of aversion 
and terror that overwhelm her when the little creature is seen, 
even at a distance. The sight of a dead one, or an imitation, 
excites the feeling, though in a less violent degree. She starts 
and trembles when a dead mouse is accidentally seen in her 
path. It is not a matter of surprise that there should exist 
some fear of larger animals, in certain circumstances. That 
on meeting a herd of cattle uneasiness should be expressed, 
lest a bull be among them, is nothing singular. In the 
case under consideration, if a bull were tied, the lady would 
caress him with pleasure; but from a mouse in a cage she 
would fly. Even when a mouse is named she shudders. She 
does not now scream when the object of aversion first appears; 
but formerly she stood immoveable, screaming till the creature 
disappeared or was removed. She does not recollect having 
seen a mouse before she was twelve years old; or that she 
knew what it was when first she saw one. She rather thinks 
she did not know that the creature was a mouse. At any 
rate, at the first sight of one, the antipathy was in full force. 

Though I cannot consider the organ of Cautiousness so much 
developed as to cause timidity, occasional disturbances of the 
feelings generally produce an affection of the organ which 
excites fear to a considerable degree, while no cause can be 
assigned in reference to any object of dread. I have some 
reason to think that at such times the organ of Wonder is at . 
work, and excites that of Caution, and has some connexion with 
the antipathy. It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance, that 
one of the lady’s brothers shows a very strong antipathy to cats. 
Whether accident, in such cases, determines the object of an- 
tipathy, I have not the means to decide; but the fact of bro- 
ther and sister having strong antipathies, the one to cats, the 
other to mice, seems to exhibit a fundamental state or con- 
dition of a portion of the brain, which may be excited into 
action by different objects. 

While no doubt exists of the effects of disease on any organ 
of the brain, in deranging its functions, it seems more than 
probable there are some marked effects produced by something 
in the composition, structure, or proportional development, of 
certain portions of individual organs. It is not unlikely that 
the direction of faculties depends nearly as much on something 
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e of this sort, as upon the accidental presentation of objects to 
t the ‘senses. “There can scarcely be a doubt, at least with those 
-who have conversed with the blind, that ideas arise inde- 
* pendently of external objects; because images arise unlike 
“any thing known to us. We cannot indeed affirm, yet we 
cannot deny, that a portion of an organ of Cautiousness may be 
so constituted as that the sight of a mouse, or a more insig- 
nificant creature, shall affect it, and through it the whole 
'- nervous system. 
It is a remarkable fact, that there is no dread of injury in 
the case before us; at least the intellect is perfectly satisfied 
© that no injury is to be apprehended. Nor is there any desire 
for the destruction of the creature. If any one should pursue 
, and kill the animal in the lady’s presence, her feeling of be- 
= nevolence would be lacerated. If destroyed out of her sight, 
_ she would feel satisfied, because there would be no risk of the 
~ animal again exciting the disagreeable feeling of antipathy. 
_ There is no hatred. In the greatest number of ordinary cases 
- of dislike or danger, Destructiveness is roused, even when 
. Benevolence is well developed. 
There are other effects produced in cases of antipathy. It 
appears that the effluvia of animals and of various substances, 
_ though imperceptible to others, make the person subject to 
= antipathy aware of their presence. I remember seeing a lady, 
~ after struggling against her feelings, carried from the dinner 
table when cheese was brought into the room. Some thought 
this was affectation ; but it was unquestionably constitutional. 
That acute disease produces antipathies to things which, in 
health, were not disagreeable, is daily observed. Whether we 
are to regard permanent cases as, in all instances, the result of 
. ebronic disease of an organ, it is not for me to decide. I have 
hazarded the notion that peculiar structure, consistence, or 
proportion of parts, may affect the functions of an organ as 
1 mueh as difference of size. The latter may, and does, cause 
< variations of energy in all the functions, supposing the parts 
` ofan organ justly constituted and proportioned, whatever may 
"be the bulk. Yet it seems consistent with observations already 
made, that individual organs may be disproportioned in their 
' parts. For example, we find persons with very good verbal 
© memories, not much disposed to talk; and others who talk 
- incessantly, some speaking sense, others uttering a tissue of 
' trifles, from a mere propensity to utter. All this we are ac- 
t- eustoømed to refer to the organ of Language. We can scarcely, 
: - ‘however, say that talking or not talking proceeds from a morbid 
~ state of the organ. If we could, then every organ deviating 
+ ftom perfection would be deemed to be in a morbid state.‘ - 
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These considerations, though apparently of little moment, may, 
I hope, induce others to make observations on cases of antipathy, 
and, generally, of more than ordinary likings and dislikings. 
There are varieties of taste in every thing; and whether those 
are to be considered as originating in the condition or propor- 
tional constitution of organs, or in the mere Epos of 
one organ to another, seems to be a matter worthy of investiga- 
tion. 

Accept my congratulations on the excellence of the first 
Number of the New Series of the Phrenological Journals and 
J remain your very obedient servant, 


G. S. MACKENZIE: 
11th December, 1837. 


[Note by the Editor. — Sir George Mackenzie has certainly 
proposed a subject in the above letter, which is abundantly worthy 
of minute attention on the part of phrenologists ; but it is one 
that will require exact observations and a very careful analysis 
of the cases observed, before useful results can be expected. 
The laws of development in the structure both of animals and 
vegetables have latterly been greatly elucidated by a close study 
of monstrosities; so that almost new departments of science, in 
Botany and Animal Physiology, have been thus created. Anti- 
pathies, it strikes us, are to be regarded as one division of 
mental monstrosities, and their study may thus possibly lead tọ 
very important results.] 


V. A Visit to Mr. Heldenmair’s School, at Worksop. — Com- 
municated in a Letter from Mr. JAMES SIMPSON. 


Sır, — As it is one of the inconsiderate objections to that 
sound education which it was the distinction of Phrenology 
first to point out, that it is impracticable and utopian, its advo- 
cates are called upon to furnish proofs of the contrary when 
these come in their way. Seminaries have from time to time 
been noticed in the pages of the Phrenological Journal, which 
were realising, in the most gratifying manner, an education in 
which all the faculties are exercised, or at least cared for, — 
the selfish regulated, and the social strengthened. Infant 
education has been analysed, and its working, morally. and 
intellectually, proved, in many schools, to be most gratifying, 
_ and even to exceed the most sanguine expectation. The ul- 
terior or juvenile stage of elementary. education, from six to 
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fourteen, has also been es ha satisfactorily to the test: of 
several years’ experience. . Cunningham of Edinburgh, 
and his successor Mr. Little (Mr. Cunningham having been 
ca sae through ill health to relinquish his charge), Mr. 
Dorsey of the English Department of the High School of Glas- 
gow, and several others, have been adduced in proof. I beg 
eave now to bring forward another seminary, which, in an 
interval of my recent educational labours in the great towns of 
Yorkshire, I have had much pleasure in visiting ;— I mean 
that at Worksop in Nottinghamshire, under the charge of Mr. 
Heldenmair. Sixty or seventy boys, from six to sixteen years 
of age, most completely and somewhat elegantly lodged and 
boarded, receive their instructions in handsome and commo- 
dious apartments, and are exercised in gymnastics and calis- 
thenics in extensive grounds, large enough for cricket and other 
athletic games. The branches of instruction are such as to 
exercise all the intellectual powers, and to impart all the branches 
useful and ornamental, which are addressed to these faculties : 
—reading, grammar, writing, accounting, drawing; the know- 
ledge of the surface, structure, vegetables and animals of the 
= earth, in geography, geology, botany, and zoology; the know- 
ledge of the atmosphere and the heavens, in meteorology and 
astronomy; the composition of the substances of the material 
world, and the changes produced by their action on each other, 
and their mechanical powers and relations, in chemistry and 
natural philosophy ; the sciences of measurement and number, 
in geometry and algebra; English literature, with the history 
of nations and biographies; and vocal and instrumental music. 
Religious instruction is statedly given, the Bible read, and 
morning and evening worship performed by the assembled 
school ; and as there are places of worship of different persuasions 
in Worksop, the parents can have a choice to which of these. 
their children shall go; the Establishment being the resort when 
no other is stipulated for. Besides the thorough elementary. 
education above described, both classical and modern languages 
are taught, in a manner that does not encroach upon more 
useful studies. German and French are. much spoken in the 
School, most of the teachers being from Germany or Switzer- 
land. ‘They are also read and learned by the little-toilsome 
mode of direct translation and incidental parsing. Latin and 
Greek are wisely delayed till late in the curriculum, and are - 
more rapidly and more efficiently studied in consequence. 5 
The intellectual department being thus provided for, up tọ: 
the most modern improvements, permit me a few words on, the,,, 
moral system of the place. No pupil has previously had the,. 
great advantage of the training of an infant school. The age 
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is not yet wise enough to extend this best of all hutndn ‘means 
of improvement, beyond the children of the poor. ït is yet too 
good for what are called, by a title daily becoming more ques- 
tionable, the better classes. Much, however, is done at M s, 
Heldenmair’s School to compensate for this early deficiency. 
As it is a Boarding School, the pupils residing in the house, an 
most of them far from home, pains are taken to give to the 
system as much as possible the character of a private family. 
Pupils are there at so young an age as five and six years. These 
no doubt, in most cases, bring with them the faults arising from 
the utter blank in anything like moral training which most 
nurseries exhibit, and not a Fay of the ill habits which positive 
nursery training instils in so many instances. Yet much may 
be done, by system, to moralise and refine even after six years of 
age. The system of benevolence, kindness, gentleness, —in — 
short, love, reigns paramount in Mr. Heldenmair’s Establishment. 
Look what way he may, the new-comer sees it influencing his 
teachers and his playmates, and no choice seems left him but 
that of conforming to it. Coarseness and violence are in such 
jarring discord to the key-note of the establishment, as to be 
felt to be bad taste and absolute singularity. The excellent 
head-teacher and all his assistants become necessarily objects, 
not of fear, but of love. They all join in the outdoor sports. 
It happened to be Mr. Heldenmair’s birth-day, and a handsome 
present was made to him, for which all the boys had secretly 
subscribed. ‘The presentation was really affecting, and could 
not be exceeded in filial affection, by children on a father’s 
birth-day. By way of a father’s return, the whole party set off 
next day, in various conveyances, on a day’s excursion to some 
beautiful scenery; their teachers with them, to turn all they 
should see into utility as well as pleasure. They enjoy many 
shorter excursions in furtherance of health and knowledge. 
But there is another feature in the establishment, of a beauty 
and novelty which yet remains to be described. Mr. Heldenmair ` 
is married to a most amiable lady of his own country. Mrs. H. ` 
and two of her sisters, one of them wife to another of the teachers, 
have departments of great importance in the establishment. All 
three, especially Mrs. Heldenmair, take not only an interest, 
but a part in the education of the pupils of all ages. They are 
seen in the class-rooms of the elder as well as of the younger | 
boys, assisting in the studies and encouraging the students, and — 
evidently exercising a sort of maternal: influence upon every 
member of the numerous family. This is perhaps the greatest 
novelty in the advanced education. I had seen it before, with | 
equal pleasure, in the excellent establishment at Bruce Castle, — 
18 a 
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under. the Messieurs, and, I add with pleasure, the Mesdames 
Hill. In that seminary there is the same advanced intellectual 
and omamental, and the same moral and religious education, 
as at Worksop. Indeed, having visited both at three months’ 
interval, I sometimes forgot at Worksop that I was not repeating 
my visit to Bruce Castle. Perhaps, of the two, from local 
advantages, there is externally more of the tasteful and elegant 
in the noble Elizabethan mansion, beautifully wooded grounds, 
and well laid out gardens of Bruce Castle; all tending to give 
habits and feelings of refinement, by the constant activity of 
Ideality, the nearest and best ally of the moral sentiments: So 
far as his certainly handsome premises and grounds will admit, 
Mr. Heldenmair’s whole externals are tasteful. But in all that 
is essential to exercise the higher feelings, there is a petfect 
similarity between the schools at Worksop and Bruce Castle; 
in the cheering, humanising, and gentlemanising presenee of 
the ladies, their truly maternal reign, and the willing obedience 
of the pupils, who look up to them as parental friends, and who 
dare not be idle, or listless, or perverse, or unmannerly in such 
ptesence. For these advantages, it matters not into which of 
the two seminaries the stranger goes; whether he witnesses the 
exciting, lively sway of Mrs. Arthur Hill, or the quieter but not 
less powerful sceptre of. Mrs. Heldenmair. It is not easy to 
conceive anything more in harmony with the truth that Bene- 
volence is power, than this the chief ornament of these new 
schools. It breathes of that. mild practice in which “love 
casteth out fear.” It had no place, it has none, in the gloomy 
cloisters of monkish schools, associated with laborious and useless 
classical tasks and corperal punishments. The studies and 
sufferings of barbarism fly like ghosts at sunrise, the instant 
gentle and refined females are admitted to smile upon a youthful 
band of happy students, to mingle with them, give lessons and 
share in them, and are seen in the play-ground, reconciling 
rarely-occurring disagreements, and with a word subduing the 
occasionally refractory ; —for there is no rule so powerful. At 
both places the masters told me, that when they have been 
foiled by an obdurate boy from one of the old schools, they have 
handed him over to the ladies, who never failed to soften him. 
The phrenologist will have no difficulty in analysing their 
kindly influence, and distinguishing the faculties to which it 
addresses itself. Preferring, as I do, the alternation of Day- 
school with Home, I am aware it cannot always be commanded. 
Almost all females resident in the country must send their boys 
to boarding-schools. No improvement has done more to assi- 
milate the boarding-school to the private family than this female 
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ee re ae 
superintendence, extending from mere housewifery to intellec- 
tual, moral, and social intercourse. I would earnestly roces :: 
mend it to all boarding-schools for boys. Iam, &a $ i!i! 


JAMES Simesor,'. 
November 7th, 1887. voal ofpe en 


VI. The Connexion of Disease with War. — From Dr. BarLow’s ` 
Dissertation on the Causes and Effects of Disease. l l 


THovuau it may be difficult to determine in what manner a- 
contagious poison is generated in the living system, yet it is 
very easy to point out under what circumstances this takes place, ` 
and to specify the conditions favourable to its production; for 
these are matters of experience so notorious, that both ancient 
and modern history affords abundant instances of their reality 
and confirmation. The crowding together of considerable 
numbers of men in camps and besieged cities, where, to all the 
horrors of war, fatigue, famine, and despair are added ; — the 
privations and sufferings consequent upon military operations 
in general, especially when these are associated with defeat and 
mental depression — are causes which have been known so 
frequently to give rise to malignant contagious diseases, and to 
be the occasions of their spreading, that the connexion has 
become proverbial; and the appearance of the pestilence has 
justly been regarded as an almost necessary consequence of 
drawing the sword. There is scarcely any instance, says Sir 
John Pringle, of a town being long invested, without some 
malady of this kind breaking out. In this way arose the 
plague at Athens, as described by Thucydides. In a similar 
state of things appears to have originated that fearful disease, 
which has been traced to the troops of Charles VIII. engaged 
in the siege of Naples in 1494, and from thence spread so 
rapidly over Europe, and with such dreadful devastation, that, 
to use the words of Dr. Traill, ‘* it seemed to threaten the 
extirpation of the whole civilised world, and was by many 
attributed to the hand of Heaven inflicting punishment for the 
enormous flagitiousness of mankind.” D 

The history of small-pox affords another case in point; and 
its connexion with Mahometanism is not a little remarkable,” 


“ / 

* The connexion with Mahometanism is not remarkably close, seeing that the 
disease appeared amongst Abyssinians even before the birth of Mahomet, and has 
been spread over the earth by Christians more than by Mahometans.—— Enitoa, Pde: 
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This disease first appeared in the Abyssinian army besieging _ 
Mecca, two ‘months before the birth of Mahomet;. and, thus 
contemporaneous with the Prophet, was speedily spread abroad 
by his reckless adherents, who conferred it on the conquered 
along with the faith for which they fought. Introduced into 
Europe by the successes of the Saracens in Sicily and Spain, 
and its extension promoted by the mistaken zeal of the infatu- 
ated Crusaders, it became naturalised amongst us, and was sub- 
sequently carried to America by the merciless followers of the 
inhuman Cortez — a scourge more severe than either the fire or 
the sword. ‘Thus associated and propagated — the companion 
of warfare and wickedness — we may well view it with no 
ordinary feelings of horror, and might naturally expect that 
many centuries of comparative peace must needs elapse, before 
a disease so virulent and so widely sown would be found to lay 
aside its formidable character. In process of time, the nation 
which first disseminated the contagion supplied also a remedy *, 
and inoculation was imported from the capital of Turkey, into 
that of almost every country in Europe. Happily, however, 
for the welfare of our race, the century which saw the adoption 
of one remedy, witnessed also the application of another — 
one of much greater value, and for which we are indebted to 
the observation of a physician, of whom his country may feel 
justly proud. In 1798, Dr. Jenner announced his discovery 
of vaccination, and from that period to the present, variola has 
no longer been an object of terror. But while we admire that 
provision in our economy by which a mild disease may be sub- 
stituted for one that is severe, and the manner of the remedy, 
we must not omit to recognise, both in relation to the fact itself 
and the mode of its discovery, the overruling hand of that 
Providence, who, in compassion to human sufferings occasioned 
by human depravity, after that we had endured awhile the 
consequence of our folly, made known to us a remedy whereby 
we might be healed.. l 
The wars which upon the continent of Europe succeeded the 
French Revolution, were attended more or less uniformly with 
febrile epidemics. During the first ten years, typhus appeared 
in various parts of Germany and Italy. Afterwards it prevailed 
in other European countries, very nearly as the seat of warlike 
operations was changed. In 1805 it appeared in Austria after 
the battle of Austerlitz; in 1806 and 1807 it broke out 
violently and mortally in Russia and Poland. The war between 
France and Austria in 1809 was attended by a similar epi- 
demic, and the miserable remains of the French army which 


* Inoculation is little entitled to be called a “ remedy,” as medical statists say 
that the practice increased the mortality from small-pox. — Eparor P.J. 
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survived: the horrors of the retreat from Moscow iw: 18I2 
spread disease wherever they came. The most formidable 
epidemic that ever occurred in an ara — the Sudor Anglis 
canus, was of similar origin. Scarcely had the destractive wars 
waged by the rival houses of York and Lancaster ceased, ere 
the distracted country was again plunged into similar scenes by 
the hostile intentions of the Earl of Richmond, among whose 
troops, on their landing at Milford Haven in 1485, this deso- 
lating pestilence first appeared, and in a short time is said to 
have swept off one third of the population. The late epidemic 
cholera also was nursed in the lap of war. So obvious, indeed, 
was the connexion and progress of this disease with military 
operations, that, to use the words of a medical officer, it looked 
& as if the hand of Providence would thus signally mark his 
aversion to the calling of a soldier.” ‘ How often,” remarks 
the same writer, “ have we seen the expiring embers of the 
disease by this means fanned into a flame in a body of men, 
and again dispersed by it with fatal effect over a whole line of 
country? These are facts for our rulers to weigh and to act 
upon ; they clothe war with additional horrors, and exhibit its 
destructive influence extending far beyond its immediate sphere 
of action.” War not only gives rise to disease, but, wherever a 
tendency to disease exists, increases its force and augments its 
fatality. ‘This was proved by sad experience during the tur- 
moil of colonial warfare, and has been severely felt by British 
troops in European countries subject to endemic diseases. In- 
directly, war leads to disease by ues a scarcity of food — 
the crops being destroyed, or the land left uncultivated; and 
not unfrequently by occasioning national poverty, the resources 
of a country being lavishly squandered in reckless disregard of 
its best and truest interests. Hence, war produces famine, and 
famine produces pestilence; and thus these three — War, 
Famine, and Pestilence — the triple source of the most severe 
of human sufferings, acknowledge one common origin, and 
equally exhibit, in the conditions of the physical world, the 
consequences of neglecting moral laws; thereby illustrating, in 
a marked manner, the intimate relation that exists between 
them, and the unity of design which characterises both. 

[A review of the work from which this sketch is taken, will 
be found amongst our Notices of Books. ] 
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VII. Capy of Correspondence between Dr. Charles Caldwell and 
a Committee of the Medical Class of the Medical Institute of 
Philadelphia. 

Ir was intimated in our last Number (page 91.) that we had ` 
received a copy of this correspondence, which should be inserted 
in the next Number, and accordingly we now present it to our 
readers. Not many years ago the opponents of Phrenology 
were loudly and repeatedly exclaiming, ‘ Why do not the 
medical men embrace Phrenology?’ It was then almost in 
vain to reply, ‘ The younger members of the profession are 
studying our science, and will embrace it; the older will not 
embrace it, because they are not studying it.’ Every year is 
now sweeping off the older medical opponents, and every year 
is adding to the profession a number of young men, who look 
upon Phrenology as a part of their professional education ; and 
since the public is beginning to regard this as a necessary item ` 
in professional acquirements, they who do gain a competent 
knowledge of the science will soon meet the reward of their 
exertions, in the increasing respect and confidence of their 
patients. ‘Ten years will bring about great changes, and few 
will then have occasion to envy the prospects of young medical 
men who shall still be opposing Phrenology, if any such can 
then be found. Our readers know well who Dr. Caldwell is; 
and they do not require to be told that one gifted with a mind 
of such vigour, originality, and independence, is worth a host 
of ordinary physicians ‘ advanced in years” and “ enamoured 
of ease.” The following are the letters of the Correspondence. 


Dr. C. CALDWELL. PaivapEtryia, August 10th, 1837. 

Sır, — We have been appointed a Committee to transmit to 
you the ee resolution, proposed at a meeting of and: 
adopted by the Medical Class of the Medical Institute of Phi- 
Jadelphia. 

Resolved, — ** That we tender our most sincere thanks to Dr. 
Charles Caldwell for the able, cogent, and instructive manner 
in which he treated the subject of Phrenology ; and also for his 
lucid exposition of the diversified and important applications and 
tendencies of that interesting branch of Science — and that we 
most anxiously wish him a long and prosperous life, to enjoy 
the fruits of his assiduous and unremitted labours.” 
= For ourselves, individually, accept the highest regard and 
esteem of, | 
Very respectfully, Yrs., &c. 

Leonipas Y. STITH 

C. D. WADDELL Commi 
Wm. T. WEBB pecs 
Joun R. Buck 
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To Messrs. Stith, Waddell, Webb, and Buck. 

GENTLEMEN, — Permit me to tender you my thanks for your 
very courteous and flattering note of yesterday, in your capacity 
as a Committee, and to ask you to be the organ to express 
from me the same to the class of the Medical Institute of 
Philadelphia. 

In whatever degree you and the other members of the class 
may overrate my abilities as an advocate and a teacher of Phre- 
nology, it might be difficult to speak extravagantly of the 
extent of my zeal and solicitude on that subject. I have been 
long and anxiously engaged in endeavouring to diffuse through 
the United States a correct knowledge of the science as it is,” 
not as it is groundlessly represented to be, in newspapers, re- 
views, opposition lectures by ignorant or prejudiced adversaries, 
and in steam-boat and stage-coach conversations, and fireside 
gossip. ‘These are but so many sources of error and mischief ; 
and their pernicious influence is increased not a little, by the 
swarms of shallow, strolling head-readers that encumber our 
country, and impose on its inhabitants. My wish is to extend 
the knowledge of the science in its genuine character. 

What most surprises me, however, in this matter, is, the 
marked indifference, not to say path with which Phrenology 
is regarded by the great body of the Physicians of Philadelphia. 
In no other enlightened city in Christendom does a scene so 
chilling and discouraging to anatomy and physiology openly 
present itself. For in its true character, Phrenology is but the 
anatomy and physiology of the brain,—the master organ and 
arbiter of the system. Yet do men who spend weeks, months, 
and years, in exploring the structure and functions of other 
and subordinate parts of the body, speak with affected contempt 
and in terms of reprobation of that science which treats of the 
structure and functions of the brain. That this should be the 
case in places overshadowed by ignorance and superstition is 
not to be wondered at; but that such should be the condition 
of things in Philadelphia, the seat of the two largest schools of 
Medicine in the Union, and the reputed emporium of general 
science, is truly amazing. In the words of the dramatist * there 
is something more than natural in this, if our philosophy could 
find it out.” Even in Rome, where Phrenology. is placed 
under the ban of the church and the anathema of the Vatican, 
it is much more attended to by distinguished men, than in the. 
city of Philadelphia. 

Look at London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Cork, Li- 
verpool, Manchester, Paris, Montpellier, Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Boston, and every other populous and enlightened city that 
can be named, whether it contain a School of Medicine or not, 
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and mark the difference. In those marts of Science, Phre- 
nology is taught, studied, and encouraged; while in Phila- 
délphia it is neglected, scoffed at, and denounced — especially 
by those who lead and direct in the department of science to 
which it belongs. If any do study and favour it, they do not 
belong to the scientific magnates of the place. 

On you and other young men of liberal views, ambitious 
spirits, and independent minds, who are engaged in medical 
and physical pursuits, do the cause and interest of Phrenology 
in Philadelphia principally depend. From physicians and 
others more advanced in years, who are enamoured of ease and 
social enjoyment, content with their present stock of knawe 
ledge, and cased in prejudice, it is plain that the science has 
nothing to expect. e% 

That you may become thoroughly acquainted with Phre- 
nology yourselves, charmed with its beauties as a science, and 
convinced of its usefulness as a means of promoting the interest 
of our race, and be instrumental in diffusing a knowledge of it 
through the community, is the hope and wish of 

Your obedient servant, 


Cu. CALDWELL. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 11th, 1837. 


VIII. Correspondence between Mr. William Cargill and Dr. Knott, 
in reference to a public Discussion of the Merits of Phrenology. * 
— Extracted from Mr. Cargill’s Report to the Phrenological 
Society of Newcastle, in capacity of Secretary to the Society. 


Berore proceeding to read the papers that are promised for 
to-night, I will, if permitted by the chairman, allude for a mo- 
ment to some transactions that have taken place in our town 
on the subject of Phrenology; which, although not in any way 
connected with this Society, yet are not the less interesting to | 
those who may be wishful to obtain a knowledge of that science. 
I allude to three Lectures delivered by Dr. Knott to crowded 
audiences in the Music Hall. The circumstances under which 


© Perhaps an apology is due to our readers, for giving undue importance to 
Dr. Knott’s Letters, by printing them here. Our motives are twofold: first, to ` 
add another to the many examples of the extreme reluctance to fair and full diss: | 
cussion exhibited by anti-phrenological lecturers; secondly, we think the spirited , 
and judicious steps taken by Mr. Cargill, in defence of Phrenology, are deservin 
of the gratitude of phrenologists, and should incite others to the same promptitude. ‘“ 
— Eniror P. J. sie. 4 
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those Lectures were delivered render it an act of justice ta 
the advocates of Phrenology, as well as to those who are not 
so, but who are desirous of investigating the evidence on which 
it is founded, that I should bring before you the following par» 
ticulars; the more especially as a considerable number of very 
intelligent persons, including some medical men whom I could 
name, have considered that Dr. Knott pulled away the found- 
ations on which that science is based. Considering the pre- 
judices that still exist against Phrenology, in common with 
every other discovery, it is not to be wondered at, that in so 
large an audience as that which attended at the Music Hall, a 
certain number (although in this instance I believe only a small 
proportion) should be found to conclude that the attacks of the- 
Lecturer were decisive, in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary. But I would suggest to those gentlemen and ladies who 
may be induced to come to a conclusion by so easy a road, that 
they should suspend their judgment until they hear a little said 
upon the other side of the question; and when they become | 
aware of the eract amount of anxiety entertained by the de- 
nouncer of Phrenology, to have all his arguments carefully 
sifted and laid before the public (which the following few words 
of correspondence, that I beg permission of the chairman to 
read, will enable you to judge of), perhaps it may operate as 
an additional reason for hearing the evidence before returning 
the verdict. By the expression, “ absence of evidence,” I do 
not of course mean the absence of all evidence on the other 
side; for I think every one who heard Mr. Fife’s able replies 
will bear me out in the opinion, that more skilful or conclusive 
arguments could not possibly have been used, than those which 
the ridiculously limited time of ten minutes enabled that gen- 
tleman to employ; but as ten minutes to reply to an attack of 
an hour and a quarter’s duration could scarcely suffice for the 
complete discussion of even a single point, and as the whole 
nature of the proceeding rendered impossible an appeal to facts, 
which is the only argument that has weight in this question, I 
had determined to bring the whole matter fairly before the 
public. Dr. Knott gave me due notice of his intention to de- 
liver the Lectures, and that Mr. Fife intended to reply to them. 
I afterwards learnt that it was proposed that five minutes should 
be allotted to Mr. Fife for dealing with the Knotty arguments 
of the opponent of the ‘“‘ Square Inch System,” a space of time 
which was, however, magnanimously extended to fen minutes ! 
I hereupon engaged a Reporter, who attended the three nights 
to take down the Doctor’s objections in short-hand; and as in 
such discussions there is generally a good deal of unnecessary. 
confusion about attributing wrong arguments, garbling state- 
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ments, &c., which I resolved to avoid, I sent the Reporter’s 
-Manuscript to Dr. Knott, with a request that he would say 
whether any erroneous arguments were attributed to him, and, 
if so, that he would make such remarks as would enable me, in 
drawing up a fair copy of them for publication, to adhere 
strictly to what his objections to Phrenology really were. 


Dr. Knott returned me the manuscript, with the following 
reply : — 

My bear Sir, — I have looked through the Report of Lec- 
tures on Phrenology, &c., and find it so incorrect, as to com- 
mission and omission, &c., that correction would imply recom- 
position. As to gour request of a statement of my objections, 
I may observe, I could not do justice to myself and the ques- 
tion, without considerable expenditure of time in transcribing, 
and exertion of memory. My notes are so contracted as to be 
useless to any one except myself; and being in rather a delicate 
state of health, with the task of 100 Lectures on “ Theory and 
Practice of Medicine,” in the Medical School, 4 days a week 
from 2d of next month, I find myself, however reluctant, un- 
able to accommodate you; and it was to guard against any de- 
ficiency of candour on my part, should any members of the 
Phrenological Society desire to reply to my objections, that I 
informed you, as their Secretary, of my intention to deliver the 
Lectures. 

Allow me to assure you that I regret my inability to meet 
your wishes. I am much obliged for the work on Infant 
Schools, which I had previously seen with great pleasure. Such 
a system of education is beginning at the right end. 

I am, &c. 


SAMUEL Knorr. 
NORTHUMBERLAND Srazet, Saturday Evening. 


The following reply was sent to Dr. Knott on the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1837. 


My pear Sir, — I am sorry to learn from you, that the na- 
ture of the Report of your Lectures on Phrenology presents — 
an insurmountable objection to their being printed in a form 
perfectly authentic and recognised by you, along with my reply, 
duly reflected upon, and which I should have illustrated by 
drawings of individuals, both of this town and elsewhere, that 
the cogency of the arguments and facts I might advance should 
be able to be tested by all who attended at the Music Hall, — 
the whole manuscript of which I should again have submitted 
to you previous to putting it into the hands of the printer. 
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For this purpose I had already entered into arrangements 
with Messrs. Currie and Bowman, as to the printing and eén- 
graving, — and with the cast-taker of Mr. Robson of Market 
Street, for procuring impressions of the faces and heads of as 
many persons possessing any marked mental faculty, in this 
town, as would consent thereto. Without, however, having an 
authorised copy of your objections, this falls to the ground. I 
may here remark, that I did not for a moment contemplate 
putting you to the trouble of giving me a detailed statement of 
your objections to Phrenology, as you seem to consider, in my 
former note to you. I meant a statement of your objections to 
the Report, in any way, however rude, from which I should 
have been able, myself, to draw out a true copy of what your 
objections to Phrenology really are. I should, then, again have 
submitted this to your inspection. And I think you will allow 
that I have consented to take a very reasonable share of trouble 
in the matter, when you consider that I am actively, and I may 
say even harassingly, employed in my business, during about ten 
hours of every day in the week, with the exception of Sunday. 

This, however, is scarcely to the point; but if you will allow 
me to allude to the remark contained in your note to me, ‘that 
you had informed me, the Secretary to the Phrenological 
Society, of your intention to deliver these Lectures, lest any 
member should wish to reply to your objections.” I pre omg by 
this you meant it was sufficient to reply at the time? If so, the 
arrangements made of allowing only ten minutes, to reply to an 
hour’s discourse, puts the possibility of an effectual reply, even if 
Dr. Gall himseif were the defendant, utterly out of the question ; 
the more so, as a reply necessarily requires a longer time 
than the attack; seeing that, to make it clear, the objections 
should be stated again by the person defending, along with his 
reply to them. 

But whatever time may be allowed for replying, I disapprove 
in toto of the method of investigating any subject by public dis- 
putation. Experience proves that the subject of Phrenology 
involves the most serious considerations both in Physiology and 
Pathology, as well as in Ethics; and is only to be proved, or 
disproved, by the examination of a host of facts, to bring the 
whole of which clearly before the understanding would re- 
quire many months of lecturing, as well as an enlightened, not 
a mixed, audience. Surely you will not suppose me unreason- 
able, if I conceive that a “ disputation” before the Members of 
a Mechanics’ Institute cannot be conclusive ? Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, and considering it the most satisfactory 
way the nature of the subject would admit, I hired a Reporter 
to take down your Lectures in short-hand, in the regular 
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manner, the manuscripts of which I submitted to you for your 
approval or correction in any way you might think fit. I then 
proposed to print your objections by themselves, and subjoin 
my reply to them; and I cannot help Peig of opinion that 
no fairer way of doing this could exist. regret that the 
unexpectedly imperfect nature of the Report has rendered this 
impossible; and I have now only to say, that if at any future 
time your leisure or health (which I arn sorry to hear so bad an 
account of) or inclination should induce you to write out 
your objections in a tangible form, I shall be ready to mo. 
them, with my reply, in the manner I have mentioned; sub- 
mitting the manuscript to you previous to printing, for the 
purpose of avoiding the possibility of my misapprehending or 
misrepresenting any of your arguments; a thing that too 
often happens in such questions, and occasions much unnecessary 
trouble. 


I hope you will not accuse me of too great an activity of 


the organ of sat tga in making this proposition, seeing that 
I am not a medical man; but that you will allow me to have 
some acquaintance with the subject of Phrenology, for I have 
studied it (impartially, I hope,) during several years, and have 
made my observations on it, in almost every civilised country 
in Europe, as well as among savages of different tribes on the 
coast of Africa, which have proved so satisfactory to my mind, 
as to lead me irresistibly to concur with all the arguments of 
phrenologists, as in Mr. Combe’s books for instance. | 

I must beg of you to pardon my troubling you with so 
long a communication, which has insensibly extended to a 
degree I did not contemplate at the beginning, and believe 
me, &c. 


W. CARGILL. 
18th September, 1837. 


To the above Letter Dr. Knott sent the following reply. 


_My pear Srr,—I am extremely sorry that circumstances 
mentioned in my last note prevent me from being able to 
forward your views on the subject of Phrenology. I ama warm 
friend to the utmost stretch of liberal and candid investigation ; 
of course the mode of proceeding must be a matter of opinion. 
During the Lectures I was obliged to explain as to the ex- 
penditure of an hour extra in Lecture, which did not yield to 
the opponent of Phrenology the advantage you suppose, as 
during that period on him devolved a description (of course 
general) of the Nervous System, and a sketch of Phrenology, 
&e. Although not an advocate of the system, still I have paid 
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much attention to the subject, as to reject as well as believe in 
it, a rational man should duly inform himself of the data for and 
against. As to my statements Anatomical, and Physiological, 
&c. I spoke under correction of Mr. Fife, and he did not im- 
pugn the accuracy of any of the merely descriptive facts stated 
by me. I trust, my dear Sir, you will give me credit for the 
most candid wish to do all in my power to elicit truth, and I 
need hardly assure you, if in my power, it would, and will afford 
me sincere pleasure to forward your efforts to obtain that 
object. 
I am, &c. 


SAMUEL KNOTT. 
NORTHUMBEBLAND STREET, 18th September, 1837. 


I make no comment on this mode of avoiding an examination 
of the arguments. I leave every one to draw their own infer- 
ences. I am the last person to wish to interfere with the time 
or health of any professional gentleman, but I certainly did 
expect that in a discussion which was made public by means of 
advertisements in every Newspaper in the district, and placards 
plentifully distributed headed “ Disputations on PHRENO- 
LOGY,” and every thing bearing the appearance of a general. 
invitation to discuss the subject, “ freely” and “liberally” (such 
were the words used in the placards), —and I think I was justi- 
fied in expecting that, when I took the only means that can be 
used for obtaining an account of public proceedings, I should 
be enabled to succeed in obtaining such an account recognised 
as authentic. 

I hope the Chairman will allow me to make one remar 
more. It is, to allude to Dr. Knott’s apparent attempt ta 
transform this discussion which is a public one, into an affair of 
personal obligation which he appears to consider he would be 
conferring upon me by kindly permitting me to have authorised 
data, whereby I should be enabled to reply to arguments used 
in a discussion originated by himself, in the sole desire to elicit 
truth, as he says, and in which he invites any one to assist ! 
He several times, in his notes, expresses “ his regret that he is. 
unable to accommodate me, to meet my wishes,” &c. I beg 
distinctly to disavow any such obligation or accommodation — 
on the contrary, if the Doctor chooses to enter upon a crusade 
to elicit and disseminate truth, on the subject of the “ Square 
Inch,” or any other system, I consider all attempts to assist 
him in such discovery and its dissemination, as a decided obli- 
gation conferred upon himself. With this view, therefore, if 
no other member give notice of an intention to read a paper at 
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the next meeting, I shall then claim your attention while I deal 
with the Doctor’s “ hard facts” as well as I can from the Re- 
port and my own memory, for I attended the Lectures, and I 
hope to be able to illustrate many of my arguments by casts 
from the heads of gentlemen living in the town, and whose 
mental manifestations may be ascertained by you. 


IX. An Exposure of the Blunders of the ‘ Popular Encyclopedia,’ 
under the Article ‘ PHRENOLOGY ;’— in a Letter to the Editor 
of this Journal, from Mr. CARGILL, Secretary to the New- 
castle Phrenological Society. 


Mr. Eprror. — Great are the complaints from some of our 
philosophical writers, of the vast quantity of superficial stuff 
almed off upon the public, and dignified by the name of 
‘ Literature ;” which literature is as greedily devoured by the 
& reading public.” Indeed, many go so far as to say, that 
nothing in the way of profound information would sell now-a- 
days, except to a select few. One of the most complete exem- 
plifications of this, I have seen for some time, — one to which 
I take the liberty of calling your attention for a moment, — is 
on the part of Messrs: Blackie and Sons of Glasgow, who are 
now publishing, and disseminating widely over the country, a 
work entitled the “ Popular Encyclopædia, being a Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, &c. &c. reprinted from the American edition 
of the Conversations Lexicon, with corrections and additions, so 
as to render it suitable to this country!” This work is largely 
circulated in England. Ido not know whether it may be the 
case In Scotland, but if you can find one in Edinburgh [The 
letter was addressed to the Editor of the former Series of this 
Journal], pray allow me to refer you to the last volume of it, 
which came out a few days ago, and contains an article on 
“ Phrenology.” From the nature of it, it is probable that the 
original publishers may have engaged one of their apprentices 
to write the article, and it may be that Messrs. Blackie and 
Son have themselves made “ corrections and additions so as to 
render it suitable to this country.” On perusing it, you will 
perceive that the writer, — aware that he was contributing to 
a scientific periodical, and deeply conscious of the necessity of 
accuracy and minuteness in laying a philosophical subject 
before the public, — has so thoroughly made himself master of 
the science, so profoundly examined the writings of phreno- 
logists, that he has gravely penned such a sentence as the 
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following: — I say gravely, because there is not the slightest 
intention of joking indicated: — “ The organ of Secretiveness, 
for instance, which indicates a thief, also indicates a liar, an 
actor, and a novelist! It is even said to be necessary to con- 
stitute dignity of character!” What think you, Sir, of this in 
a Popular Encyclopædia, which is to inform the people what 
the System of Phrenology is? Further on, there is this sen- 
tence; “ Besides, what proper distinction can be drawn between 
the organ of Firmness and the organs of Concentrativeness 
and Adhesiveness?” (The writer here seems to conceive that 
the functions of the organ of Adhesiveness are to ‘stick fast /) 
“ Some of the organs,” he continues, “ have balancing faculties, 
such as Hope, which is balanced by Cautiousness; Destruc- 
tiveness by Benevolence, &c. But why have two organs where 
the two principles necessarily imply each other, and where 
either could be indicated by the elevation or depression of a 
single bump? It would be easier to bring down Hope to the 
requisite standard, by diminishing its peculiar organ, than by 
leaving it large, and adding to the bulk of Cautiousness.” 
The next No. of the Popular Encyclopædia will begin with 
the letter S. It might be important to suggest to Messrs. 
Blackie and Son, that they should induce the same profound 
writer to contribute the article * Shakespear.” No doubt he 
would throw a new light upon the works of that dramatist, and 
instead of the profound knowledge of human nature, usually 
attributed to him, would prove his representations of character 
to be the most arrant absurdities; to the confusion of his 
numerous commentators, whose shades would be ready to rise 
up and disclaim the subject, “ just as a person, who has mise 
taken a turnip in a field for a human skull, flings it from him 
hastily, in the fear that he may be laughed at for having given 
it one moment’s attention!” (See the article in question.) 
The learned writer would soon discover that Shakespear’s 
mode of filling his heroes’ minds with so many conflicting 
feelings was the greatest absurdity; a mere “ balancing” of 
‘the faculties, which might have been much more easily arranged 
by an “equitable adjustment” of them, and thus bringing 
them all down to the “ requisite standard.” For instance, 
Macbeth’s alternate determination to kill, and desire to spare, 
the king, he might describe as a mere balancing of Destruc- 
tiveness by Benevolence, and his argument would be thus ;— 
“s why have ¢wo mental feelings, where the two principles 
necessarily imply each other, and where either could be indi- 
cated by the increase or decrease of a single mental feeling? 
It would be easier to bring the desire to kill to the requisite 
standard, by diminishing the mental feeling occasioning it, 
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than: by leaving it so unnecessarily great, and adding to the 
bulk. of the desire to spare.” The same foolish “ balancing” of 
the: faculties would be observed in King Lear, struggling 
between affection for his daughters and his hatred of them ; — 
how piving them all his possessions, and now calling dowa 
Haprecations on their heads. How much easier it would have 
been, had Shakespear brought both the feelings to the “ requisite 
standard,” instead of “ balancing” them one against the other, 
in the manner he seems to take such delight in doing ! 

' But my letter is getting so long that I must close the argu- 
ment. Will you allow me to make one remark more? Horace 
advised all poets to keep their compositions nine years, before 
giving them to the world. Had this writer of the article on 
Phrenology kept his composition nine days, or only nine hours, 
until he had perused one of the many sixpenny publications 
on Phrenology, what would he have done with it? Would he 
have considered it fit for a Popular Encyclopædia rendered 
“ suitable to this country?” At all events, in alluding to Mr, 
George Combe of mere ie he would have acquired sufficient 
acquaintance with phrenological matters, to have avoided 
speaking of him as “ Dr.” Combe. 

I am, &c. 
WILLIAM CARGILL, 
a One of the subscribers to the 
Newcastxe, Nov. 13. 1337. Popular Encyclopædia.’ 


[Note by the Editor. — In reply to the remark in the first 
part of the above letter, it may be stated that we have not seen 
the Popular Encyclopædia; but judging only from the short 
quotations given by Mr. Cargill, we can scarcely doubt that 
the author of the article alluded to has neither the knowledge 
nor the ability requisite for a writer on mental science. Indi- 
vidually, he is evidently “‘ not worth powder and shot;” yet it 
is proper to take notice of such blundering misrepresentations 
of our science, because these “ popular” works are read by 
many persons whose attainments are below those of the writers, 
— even such a writer as the one in question. But not being a 
work of any-authority, no intelligent man will let the Popelar 
Encyclopædia become his creed in matters of science or philo- 
sophy, and those who investigate before they believe, cannot be 
deceived by such trash ‘as zs “ Phrenology.” The mischief. 
will fall upon the humbler seekers of information, who think 
they: are purchasing knowledge, and are unable to see that, they 
are. making. a very bad bargain. As there are readers af. all 
degrees of mental ability, so will there be a demand. for scier 
tific and literary works of all gradations of intrinsic value;. and 
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sitite the average of readers’ minds must be below the average 
of writers’ minds (the latter being the instructors); it seémé 
quite intelligible why writers of inferior works should frequentl}s 
have more readers ; — their minds being more on a. par with 
those ofthe readers, the latter can more readily understand and 
sympathise with them. But, we must ask, why do phrenolow 
gists become subscribers to inferior works, seeing that they 
should be able to estimate the mental ability displayed in ther 
production ?] E 


Jur 


X. Strictures upon some Objections to Phrenology. — Communi- 
cated in a Letter to the EDITOR. 


` Srr,—If you think the following answers to some objections 

made to Phrenology, worthy of a place in your Journal, you 

will oblige me by inserting them. They are extracted from a 

letter on that subject, which I recently wrote to a young friend: 
| Iam, &c. 

Luptow, 20th October, 1837. Henry MEYMOTT. 


Objections. 


That Combe’s statement “ that the Caribs, from their mise- 
rable development of brain, never could become Christians,” 
was wicked, as doubting the goodness of the Almighty. That 
idiots were of course an exception, as our Saviour excepted 
from sin the man that was born blind. That there was. no 
divine authority for the phrenological distribution of the mind. 
That the study of Phrenology tended to make people material- 
ists. That it never could be of much use. That had it been 
of any value the wise men and philosophers of old would have 
discovered it. 


Extract from Letter in reply. 


I was very much amused by my worthy friend’s objections 
to Phrenology. That was a home thrust of yours about the 
idiot, and I give you credit for it. It is exactly on the same 
principle that the Caribs are not capable of understanding the 
doctrines of Christianity, (alas! how miserably few practise them 
even in the most civilised communities !) but they, the Caribs, 
are no more to blame than the blind man mentioned in Scri 
ture (St. John, ch. 9. v. 3.), and the works of God are made 
manifest in them as well as in him. The mind of maw is a 
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wonderful work of God, and its degeneration, as exemplified 
in the Caribs, as wonderful as will be its regeneration which 
will also be exemplified in the Caribs, as soon as the laws of 
nature are allowed full scope, by the proper training of the 
_ mind; but until Phrenology points out the nature of the mind 
it cannot be properly trained, any more than a steam-engine 
can be properly trained unless all its different parts and their 
modes of action are intimately known. With regard to Phre- 
nology tending to make persons who study it materialists, does 
my worthy friend know what materialism means? If it mean 
that, after death, the mind is extinct, and there is an end of 
us, I would say that the study of it tends to the very reverse, 
as it teaches the nature of the mind and its proper cultivation, 
and how can the mind be properly cultivated that embraces 
such a doctrine as that, so contrary to what our reasoning 
faculties would dictate to us even if unassisted by revelation ? 
But if it means that there is a material organ by means of 
which the mind acts during its stay upon earth, and which 
is proved to demonstration, then materialism is the very 
essence of Phrenology, and is one of the facts of Nature. 
As to there being no Divine authority for the phrenological 
distribution of the mind, we might just as well say that 
there is no Divine authority for the Linnzan or any other 
system and distribution of plants. There is Divine authority 
for our being “ perfect even as our Father in Heaven is per- 
fect,” that is, as perfect as our nature will admit of; but by 
what means we are to become so till Phrenology has pointed 
out what that Nature is, would puzzle even the wise men and 
philosophers of old.—By the way, that was very good; ‘ Why 
did not the wise men, and philosophers of old find out Phre- 
nology?” Why did not they find out the way to travel sixty 
miles an hour by steam? For the same reason, they did not 
go the right way to work. Do not condescend to argue with 
any one on Phrenology till you are satisfied that they have 
made some inquiries into it; for if they confess that they 
know nothing about it, how is it possible they can be com- 
petent to argue upon it. People do get such strange notions 
about it; they fancy it to be a finely-spun theory; whereas it 
is founded upon facts in nature. The uses of it are incalculable, 
as it reveals the nature of the mind. ‘The wise men and phi- 
losophers of old failed to gain a correct mental philosophy, 
because they did not seek it by learning facts from nature. 
For the same reason the Scottish and other metaphysicians 
were in error, and they could not be otherwise. Spurzheim 
says (in his Philosophical Principles of Phrenology) that 
neither idealogians nor moralists are sufficiently acquainted 
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with the nature of man; that they have considered modas of 
action as faculties; and that they ought to study the funda- 
mental powers of the mind, their origin, their modes of action, 
the effects of their. mutual influence, the condition of their 
manifestations, and the laws of their improvement. 


II. CASES AND FACTS. 


I. Observations on the Phrenological Development of Greenacre *, 
recently executed for Murder.— Read by Dr. CarciLL, at the 
anniversary meeting of the Phrenological Society of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in October, 1837. 


Tue Science of Phrenology has for its basis the assumption 
that the brain is the Material Organ through which all mental 
phenomena are manifested, that it is a compound organ formed 
of a number of distinct parts, all connected together, but each 
having a function separate from that of any other, and the 
whole consisting of as many different organs as there are innate 
faculties in the mind. It is also assumed that the brain gives 
the form to the skull, and therefore, that the full or deficient 
development of its convolutions is cognisable by our observ- 
ation of the exterior, or covering of bone. Phrenology has 
been brought to the state in which it at present rests by ob- 
servation anaes and to observations made in the true spirit of 
the inductive mode of philosophising it unquestionably owes its 
stability and success. As its foundation is laid on the observ- 


* Dr. Elliotson’s notes on the development of Greenacre were given in our last 
Number (p. 65.), but without any direct reference to the actions of the individual. 
In the present communication from Dr. Cargill (received whilst the last Number 
was going through the press) the case is put into such a form as will render it in- 
structive to young phrenologists, and a serviceable record of circumstances showing 
the agreement between the actions and development of Greenacre, adapted for 
the use of all persons who possess casts of his head. A foolish report was current 
in London, that a celebrated phrenologist there had declared his belief of Green- 
acre’s innocence, on account of his well-formed head. Let any one who believes 
the story compare the cast in Mr. De Ville’s collection with a cast from the head 
of any person at all distinguished for moral superiority: the difference will be 
found most decided. A very good illustration of this would have been afforded in 
our present Number, had we printed two communications on the case of Greenacre, 
which were forwarded to us by different medical correspondents ; each af whom 
finds the form of head precisely in accordance with the character of the individual. 
The second was sent to us by Mr. Whitney, of Westminster ; but the paper of 
Dr. Cargill had already anticipated the other; and the readers of this Journal 
would probably not wish for a second account, which corresponds with that of 
Dr. Cargill, in all its leading features. — Epitror P. J. 
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ation of facts, and the superstructure reared and hitherto main- 
tained by an incessant employment of the same all-powerful 
means, so, on this principle, and on this alone, must it be con- 
firmed by the voice of Posterity or numbered with the things 
that were. 

To compare, then, the cerebral developments of individuals 
with their known dispositions, as manifested during life, must 
be the scope and tendency of the efforts of all who look into 
the subject, whether they receive or reject the doctrine, and 
with this view the following observations relating to the bust 
upon the table are submitted to the meeting. It is a cast of 
the criminal Greenacre, taken after death from the shaven 
head, 

lts phrenological features are so strongly marked as to be 
obvious at once to all who are even superficially acquainted 
with this science. It will be seen that in this head the lateral 
basilar and posterior regions are the most powerfully developed, 
and greatly predominating over those portions of the brain 
dedicated to the Moral Sentiments and the Intellect. By re- 
ferring to the accompanying sketch taken from the bust, and 
of the size of life, this disparity will be more distinctly visible ; 
for if a line be drawn from Causality in the forehead, and made 
to pass backwards immediately above Cautiousness, it will be 
manifest that the area above that line, the seat of the Moral 
Sentiments, is greatly inferior in extent and depth to the sur- 
face underneath, in which are contained the organs of the 
Animal Propensities. If another line be made to pass from 
the extremity of the former at Causality, downwards and out- 
wards through the centre of Constructiveness, that part situated 
in front of the line will indicate the size of the Anterior lobes 
or Intellectual organs of the brain. 

_ In the present subject, the part in question is small when 
compared with the vast mass of brain occupying the basilar 
and posterior regions; so that, judging from this view alone, 
without proceeding to details, a phrenologist would have no 
hesitation in pronouncing what the natural tendency of such a 
mind would be. He would confidently assert that such a cha- 
racter would be prone to indulgence in those failings and pro- 
pensities which constitute the grosser materials of our nature, 
and the abuse of which, or in other words their undue and 
uncontrolled exercise, degrades us below the level of the brutes. 

Greenacre’s head, taken as a whole, may be stated as of 
average size, but exceedingly unequal in development, some 
parts being very large, and a great falling away at others; but 
the most correct mode of judging generally of the size of the 
different regions is by attending to the measurements which 
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they indicate. The following are the results shewn ‘bythe 
callipers to belong to the head before us. — o bol 
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From Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness 72 in¢hes,,, .;! 
P 3 po re, 


Destructiveness to Destructiveness - 62 
Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness - 53 
Ideality to Ideality - - - 4% 


Ear to Firmness - - - 53 
— - Veneration - - - 5% 
—— —— Benevolence - - - 53 aka 
——— Cautiousness to Cautiousness = 5B 
—— Secretiveness to Secretiveness - 6 


The organs of the Perceptive Faculties are the largest of the 
Intellectual organs in Greenacre’s head. Individuality, Locality, 
Form, Size, Weight, and Language are all largely developed, 
the other Perceptives are less so. ‘The organs of the Reflective 
Faculties are exceedingly small, the forehead retreating rapidly 
immediately above the superciliary ridge, and greatly diminiel- 
ing in breadth towards the top; shewing very little volume of 
brain in that region. This is precisely what we should expect 
to find on looking into the details of the life of Greenacre. 
Although endowed with extreme cunning, yet he seems, in 
every transaction, to have exhibited a very meagre share of 
foresight and reflection. His powerful and active Perceptive 
Faculties gave him great tact and quickness in the ordinary 
details of business, yet in consequence, evidently, of his defi- 
ciency of Reflective power, he failed in every scheme for ob- 
taining a tolerable livelihood. 

Moreover, his inordinately developed Acquisitiveness must 
have furnished a powerful incentive for exertion, whether of an 
honest or a dishonest description, and his deficient Conscien- 
tiousness and small general feelings of morality, with his neg- 
lected moral and intellectual education, would oppose but a 
feeble barrier to the exercise of his cupidity and selfishness. 
The relative size of the particular organs in the head may be 
stated as follows : — 


Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Combative- 
ness, Alimentiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, Amativeness — very 
large. : 

Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, Locality, Constructive- 
ness, Language, Veneration — large. ee 

Firmness, Cautiousness, Self-esteem, Love of approbation -r 
Full. | an 

Colouring, Order, Number — moderate. eee Bl 

Concentrativeness, Adhesiveness — rather small. ey 
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Eventuality, Time, Tune, Comparison, Causality, Wit, Bene- 
volence, Imitation, Wonder, Conscientiousness — small, - 
Ideality, Hope — very small. 


Let us consider how this development coincides with his 
mental manifestations, as far as they are positively known to 
us. Greenacre was the eldest of seven children, and on the 
death of his father, his mother married a respectable farmer 
named Fowler. A son and a daughter were the issue of this 
marriage, the former being apprenticed to a respectable tailor 
at the West End of London. Old Fowler purchased the good 
will of a grocer’s shop for Greenacre, who was then nineteen 
years of age, and he thus became effectually established in a 
promising way of business. His father’s friend the tailor, how- 
ever, having heard that Greenacre declared, “if he could get the 
lease of the premises made out in his own name he would snap 
his fingers at the old man,” took care to have it made out in 
the name of old Fowler. His step-father now, out of consider- 
ation for his comforts, sent his only daughter aged sixteen, to 
act as Housekeeper for him, but she had not been long there 
until we find Greenacre guilty of a violent assault upon her 
person, which she successfully resisted and took refuge in the 
house of her father’s friend and brother’s master. Old Fowler 
having been informed of the atrocious ingratitude of Greenacre, 
came up to London, sold off all his stock, and set the miscreant 
adrift to rely upon his own resources. Exasperated by the 
frustration of all his designs by the conscientious interference 
of his father’s friend, he ingratiates himself into the confidence 
of young Fowler his apprentice, and out of revenge, prevails 
upon the weak youth to summon his master before Sir Richard 
Birnie on a charge of neglecting to teach him his business. 
Upon the parties being summoned and the youth sworn, it is 
found that there exists not a shadow of evidence whereon to 
found an accusation, and his master entirely exculpates himself 
by bringing forward a cogent and somewhat novel kind of 
s Argumentum ad hominem,” in the shape of a pair of breeches 
admirably wrought and fashioned by the well-taught hands of 
the deluded young man himself! On the tailor explaining to 
the Magistrate the evil influences which caused such a proceed- 
ing, Greenacre, who stood behind the complainant, is severely 
reprimanded, and ordered out of the office. It may be men- 
tioned that this youth immediately became the victim of an 
inconsolable remorse for having thus attempted to injure so 
indulgent a master, and his reason giving way entirely, he died 
shortly after, the wretched inmate of an Asylum. This short 
account is but a fitting prologue to the future career of the 
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monster Greenacre, than whom the annals of Criminal Juris- 
prudence fail perhaps to exhibit a more detestable specimen of 
humanity. 

In looking at these traits in his character, through a phreno- 
logical medium, it will be seen that they are to be ascribed to 
the following causes; lst. Desire of property, with indifference 
as to the means of obtaining it. This is obvious from his re- 
marks concerning the lease, and accords with his very large 
Acquisitiveness, small Conscientiousness, small Benevolence 
and moderate Adhesiveness — a combination, the Antipodes of 
one which would co-exist with the possession of gratitude as a 
feature of the mind. But his ingratitude is still more glaring 
in the next fact mentioned; namely, his conduct to his half- 
sister, the only daughter of his father and benefactor, and 
exemplifies the second powerful principle of action which the 
cast before us indicates him to have possessed; viz. selfish 
animalism unchecked by any feelings of honor or gratitude. 
(Amativeness very large, Conscientiousness small, Benevolence 
small, deficient Reflective Intellect, with ad Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness and Love of Approbation only full.) The third 
strong mental feature to be inferred from the cast and the 
foregoing history, is revenge. We have seen that his malignant 
disposition incited him to an act of impotent revenge against 
his father’s friend. Here we have again Destructiveness very 
large, also Combativeness; his powerful selfishness was offended, 
and there was neither Benevolence nor Conscientiousness to re- 
strain the manifestation of his propensities; but the ridiculous 
means adopted by him to gain his object are an indication of the 
working of Secretiveness alone, unaided by the Reflective Facul- 
ties; had these been even moderately possessed by him he never 
could have been induced to put in execution so ill-concocted a 
scheme, and which he would have clearly seen, could only end 
in his own discomfiture and disgrace; as actually happened. 
We next hear of Greenacre doing business as a Grocer and 
Tea-dealer, in the London Road, and then removing to the 
Kent Road still in the same line of business. During this 
period he was three times married, and it appeared he always 
managed to get wives who brought him money. He wrote a 
pamphlet exposing and deprecating the extent to which the 
adulteration of Teas was carried on in and about London, which 
caused his business to increase considerably, the public con- 
ceiving his disinterestedness and zeal for their welfare to be as 
pure and as genuine as his Teas. He was continuing his busi- 
ness in the Kent Road with every appearance of respectability 
and success, when, unfortunately, an extensive seizure of sloe- 
leaves was made on his premises; a circumstance which speedily 
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altered peoples opinion of him, as may naturally be supposed. 
For this fraud he was condemned to a heavy fine, but had the 
address to escape from those who had the Process out against 
him, and finally to elude both the payment of the fine and 
imprisonment for its non-payment. In consequence of this 
seizure, he became a bankrupt and went to America. (In all 
these details we constantly trace the working of his great Ac- 
quisitiveness and Secretiveness, with weak Conscientiousness.) 
On arriving in America he commenced business as a carpenter, 
and took out a patent for inventing a new description of Wash- 
ing Machine. (Constructiveness and Perceptive Faculties 
large.) In a year he failed and returned to England. | 
Before he went to America he was brought up on a charge 
of having administered certain poisonous drugs to a young 
woman, but the evidence not being sufficiently strong, the case 
was dismissed. After his return in 1836, he was accused before 
the Magistrates of having murdered a child of the woman Gale 
with whom he lived. The child suddenly disappeared, and has 
never been heard of since, but the parties who made the accu- ` 
sation, not being able to prove it, were held to bail. He next 
got acquainted with the unfortunate Hannah Brown, through 
the medium of an advertisement, and murdered her under the 
atrocious circumstances so well known to the public; the ge- 
neral impression being, that he committed the act from exas- 
peration at not finding her possessed of so much property as 
she had represented herself to be, and that he might be free to 
make a fifth matrimonial speculation. He had become ac- 
quainted with various females by means of advertisements, and, 
only two days after the discovery of the mangled limbs of his 
victim, he addressed a most artful and hypocritical letter to a 
female said to be in possession of 5007., requesting permission 
to pay his addresses to her. Greenacre’s bust presents a large 
development of the organ of Alimentiveness, as far as we are 
able to judge of it from external examination, but his history 
furnishes us with no data respecting his propensities in that 
respect. 3 
The only organ of the Moral Sentiments which he possesses 
a large development of, is Veneration, and the only direction it 
took in a mind so alarmingly animal as his, was to inspire him 
with a respectful deference for his superiors and an obsequious- 
ness of manners which we find he often turned to good account 
in his money-making speculations. His being endowed with a 
large development of this organ, was regarded by a friend, to 
whom I shewed the bust the other day, as a fact subversive of 
Phrenology ; he argued that Greenacre should have possessed 
a religious mind, at least a natural bias to religion ; but no such 
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inference is deducible, for Veneration inspires merely a feeling 
without reference to the particular Being or object to be ver 
nerated ; and if the intellect and moral sentiments generally be 
weak, and the animal propensities very strong, the legitimate 
inference is, that the direction most naturally to be taken by it, 
would be towards objects lower than the Deity, and subjects less 
elevated than the Christian Religion, whose sublime truths and 
divine precepts such a mind could scarcely perceive or appre- 
ciate, and so would not have, at least, a natural tendency to 
venerate them. | 

I have observed, that in those minds where the animal feelings 
greatly predominate, even tho’ the Intellect be powerful, there is 
frequently a natural proneness to reject religion and to deny the 
authority of the Bible, and I conceive the causes to lie chiefly in - 
an unwillingness in the individual to admit the claims of a 
system which waged an incessant warfare with the indulgence of 
those propensities, —to him the delights of existence; and the 
limitation of which within the bounds commanded by Nature 
and by God, would be, to tear from him all those enjoyments 
the most congenial to his nature, and to substitute a happiness 
too refined for his moral degradation, too pure for his vitiated 
tastes, and with the peremptoriness of whose requirements on the 
score of his duty to God and to his fellow-creatures the selfish- 
ness of his heart refuses to sympathise. Greenacre disbelieved 
the doctrines and evidence of the New Testament, altho’ he 
admitted the existence of God. Ideality and Hope are both 
very small, and as far as we know of his history the dispositions 
corresponded. ‘The former organ is perhaps found universally 
deficient in the heads of grovelling criminals; and as to the 
latter, Greenacre exhibited great deficiency of it in his character. 
He abandoned himself to despair very soon after his capture, 
and attempted his own life when locked up in the Police Station 
House, previous to any examination, and was recovered with 
difficulty by surgical aid. (Destructiveness and Secretiveness 
very large, Hope very small.) In this conduct Greenacre may 
be contrasted with those criminals in whom the faculty of Hope 
is strong, and who are found to persist in asserting their innocence 
until within a few hours of their execution, buoyed up, as they 
afterwards confess with the deceitful hope of a reprieve, or of a 
commutation of punishment. Many phrenologists still deny 
the existence of Hope as a primitive feeling of the mind, and 
Dr. Gall died without recognizing it. Its existence appears to 
me to be demonstrable a@ priori by analysis of the mental 
faculties, and after several years of observation, I am convinced 
that the locality of no organ is more correctly assigned than that 
of the one in question, on either side of Veneration. The only 
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other organs in this head, worthy of particular notice are, Adhe- 
siveness and Concentrativeness. ‘They are rather small. The 
first of these seems in conformity with his disposition, for he was 
little prone to friendships or attachments of any kind. With 
regard to Concentrativeness, which is certainly small in the head, 
I shall make no comment on it, for I have never yet been able 
to satisfy myself, either by reasoning or observation, concerning 
its function, and the precise part it plays in the intricate phe- 
nomena of mind. The simple fact, however, is worthy of being 
recorded, and if the purpose of Concentrativeness be, as Mr. 
Combe believes, to impart to the mind the tendency to concen- 
tration of thought and the ability to direct it in a combined 
effort to one object,—or, on the other hand, if its uses are, to 
give continuity to thought, fixedness of purpose and steadiness 
to our pursuits in life, as a late writer in the Phrenological 
Journal maintains (and I apprehend his views to be nearer the 
truth than any yet published,) in either, or both views, our in- 
formation touching this criminal’s “ way of life” would lead us 
to conclude that his mental manifestations were in this respect 
(as we have seen to be the case in all the others) in harmony 
with the unfortunate development of his brain. 


II. Notices of the Case of William Perrie, executed at Paisley, on 
the 18th of October, for the Murder of his Wife. 


_ A REPORT of the cranial development of Perrie, as indicated 
by Mr. Sidney Smith, from a cast of Perrie’s head taken after 
death, appeared in the Glasgow Argus of November 9th. It 
was accompanied by an inference of Perrie’s disposition and 
talents, given by Mr. Smith, and occupying a full column of 
the newspaper in small print. For the purposes of science, a 
brief account of Perrie’s actual conduct and character would 
have been a much better memorial than the most elaborate 
inferential one. In this conviction we addressed a letter to Mr. 
Smith, stating our wish to put on record his note of the deve- 
lopment of Perrie, and requesting a short statement of facts, 
instead of the inferential report. Just as we were about to send 
_ the sheets of this Number to the printer, a letter reached us 
from a gentleman in Glasgow, containing the notices which are 
here appended to the report of development. Unfortunately, 
the seal of the letter was precisely over the surname of the 
writer, but so far as it can be read, the signature appears to be 
“ Robert J. Macgeorge.” Under the circumstances, the gen- 
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gleman in question will doubtless hold us excused, if any mis- 
take appears in his name. 


Cranial Development of Perrie, as indicated by Mr. Sidney Smith. 


Greatest circumference - - 223 | No. 13. Benevolence - - 17 

Ear to Philoprogenitiveness - 5 14. Veneration - 17 

- Individuality - - - 5ł 15. Firmness =- = - 16 

Self-esteem - - - 6} 16. Conscientiousness - 16 

Comparison - = - 54 17. Hope - - - - 17 

Concentrativeness - - 58 18. Wonder - - - 16 

Destructiveness to Destructiveness 69 19. Ideality - & - 13 

Secretiveness to Secretiveness - 69 20. Wit =- =- - = 15 

Constructiveness to Constructiveness 4$ | 158 21. Imitation - - - 16 

Ideality to Ideality - - <= 4§ 22. Individuality - - 16 

Ear to Benevolence - - - 5$ 23. Form - - = - 14 

Veneration - - - 5$ 24. Size - - - - 16 

Firmness - - - 5$ 25. Weight - - - 16 

Cautiousness to Cautiousness - 5l 26. Colour - - = 16 

No. 1. Amativeness - - - 18 27. Locality - - - 18 

2. Philoprogenitiveness - 20 28. Number - - - 18 

3. Concentrativeness - - 17 29. Order - - - 15 

4. Adhesiveness - - 16 30. Eventuality “ - 13 

5. Combativeness - - 18 31. Time - - - - 16. 

6. Destructiveness = + 20 32. Tune - - - 15 

7. Secretiveness - - - 19 | 148 33. Language - - - 13 

8. Acquisitiveness - - 16 34. Comparison - - - 12 

17% 9. Constructiveness -~ - 15 | 12} 35. Causality - - - 13 

10. Self-esteem - - 19 Love of Life - - 18 

11. Love of Approbation - 19 Alimentiveness - - 16 
17212. Cautiousness - - 15 


“ As my observations are taken merely from the bust pro- 
cured after the execution, their accuracy, of course, depends 
upon the care with which it was moulded from the head.” 


Mr. Macgeorge’s Report of Perrie’s Conduct, §c. 


“s Perrie was a native of Glasgow, but had resided for some 
eight or twelve years in Paisley, prior to the commission of the 
offence for which he suffered. He was by trade a tobacco- 
spinner, and was generally esteemed a quiet inoffensive man. 
He was twice married. His first wife was a respectable 
woman, but though she always conducted herself with pro- 
priety he was continually manifesting the utmost jealousy of 

er, keeping up a constant espionage upon her motions, and 
finding cause for suspicion where none such existed. In illus- 
tration of this, I was informed that many years ago, being at a 
merry-making where he was playing the violin to the company, 
his wife who accompanied him was asked to dance by one of 
the party. Though the whole company were engaged in this 
amusement, Perrie got immediately anxious and restless, and 
at length his absurd jealousy completely getting the master of 
him, he sprung from his seat, tore his wife from her partner, 
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and broke his bow over her head. Perrie’s second wife was a 
woman of light character, who had borne several natural children 
to a man in Paisley. Perrie was aware of this fact before he 
married her, and exacted a promise that she would give up all 
intercourse with other parties. His attachment to her seems 
to have amounted to infatuation. They had not lived long 
together, till his tendency to jealousy manifested itself more 
strongly than ever; and though there was no reason to con- 
clude that his wife was positively unfaithful to him, she had a 
lightness of manner which excited, instead of allaying his 
disease. Worried out by his unceasing charges of infidelity, 
she used to return taunt for taunt, and was in the habit of 
hinting that some cause existed for his suspicions. His com- 
panions also, seeing his failing, used to amuse themselves by 
hinting that all was not right at home, and by jokes and in- 
sinuations frequently wrought him up into a.state of frenzy. 
On the day of the commission of the murder, some such scene 
as the above took place, and he left the workshop at an earlier 
hour than usual under the pretence of indisposition. Having 
dined at the usual hour he dismissed his two children (which 
he had had by the first marriage) on the pretence of sending 
them to play, and having then bolted the door, he began in 
unmeasured terms to tax his wife with infidelity. She, as 
usual, recriminated, and after the scene had lasted for some 
time he got up in a fit of ungovernable passion and stabbed her 
several times with a small file, with which he used to polish the 
heads of violins: she died almost immediately. The deed had 
scarcely been perpetrated, when his remorse became dreadful. 
He tore his hair, beat his head against the wall, and kneeling 
beside the murdered body of his wife, he wrung her hands in 
an agony of grief. ‘Oh ! my dear, dear Mary!” he exclaimed, 
“TI loved her. I could not live without her. Oh that I had 
never loved her with the love I loved her !” and though his 
mind subsequently got calmer, he never could allude to the 
scene without a shuddering remorse. He had strong hopes of 
acquittal on the score of great provocation ; and while he ad- 
mitted his guilt to a certain extent, always spoke of his fate 
being a hard one. He conducted himself both in the cell and 
on the scaffold with a decent fortitude, and paid a marked and 
intelligent attention to the instructions of his religious advisers. 
His love to his children was very great. The thought of 
leaving them unprotected, with the stigma of their father’s 
guilt upon them, seemed to agitate him more than his own fate. 
His last interview with them, on the night preceding his execu- 
tion, was heart-rending in the extreme. He wept like an 
infant, pressed them to his breast, through the intervening bars 
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of the cell, and had to be eventually separated from them by 
force. Even after sentence was pronounced, he manifested the 
habitual tendency of his mind, expressing his suspicion of every 
body, even of the clergyman, the Rev. Mr. M‘Naughton, to 
whom he was much attached; and expressed his belief that 
every one was in a conspiracy against him, to get him hanged. 
Before his trial it was with great difficulty his counsel could 
gain his confidence, so as to obtain the necessary materials for 
his defence; as he conceived that that gentleman was employed 
by the relatives of his murdered wife, to procure his conviction. 
He had some taste for music, and was a tolerable performer on 
the violin. He had also, as before hinted, some degree of 
mechanical talent, and was employed occasionally in the manu- 
facture of musical instruments. He was a good deal under 
the influence of religious impressions, though frequently yielding 
to intoxication and sensual gratifications; particularly after the 
death of his first wife. He had an intimate acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, was for some time in the habit of receiving the 
communion, and took pains to instruct his children in their 
religious duties.” 

In several respects, the case of Perrie forms a strong con- 
trast to that of Greenacre; although their victims were related 
to them in ties of the same nature. The cranial development 
of Perrie, however, is much superior to that of Greenacre; 
indeed, according to Mr. Smith’s report, the head of Perrie 
was fully as well formed as are the heads of many men who 
pass through life with characters for respectability. Accord- 
ingly, the murder was not committed either from love of 
cruelty and bloodshed, or from the cold calculations of gain, 
but was almost a complete example of murder prompted by the 
mingled feelings of jealousy and revenge, such as we pity, and 
almost admire, in Othello on the stage. The predominating 
organs of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation would render 
Perrie exceedingly sensitive to disgrace and ridicule, whilst 
those of Combativeness and Destructiveness would induce the 
feelings of anger and vengeance. Suspicion was probably the 
dictates of Secretiveness and Self-Esteem combined. The in- 
fluence of the preponderating Amativeness is visible through 
the whole report. One difficulty strikes us; namely, that 
Perrie is described as a quiet, inoffensive man. This seems 
scarcely in accordance with the large development of the organs 
just mentioned, and is also in contradiction to the statement of 
his being “ frequently wrought up into a state of frenzy,” to 
the story of his beating his first wife for dancing, and to his 
quarrels with the second wife. 

We have not seen any cast of Perrie, and of course present 
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to our readers the account of development just as published by 
Mr. Smith. But in doing this, we wish to warn young phre- 
nologists against expecting to find such reports of develop- 
ment in exact accordance with the manifestations. Leaving 
out of view the powerful influences of external circumstances, 
another source of discrepancy occurs in the fact, that such a 
minute’ specification of proportions indicates only the external 
form of the head, and is not a precise indication of the deve- 
lopment of brain. It looks very exact and mathematical, as 
expressed in figures on paper, but in the actions of individuals 
the differences of 15 and 16, or 17 and 18, &c. &c. are either 
unappreciable, or if appreciable, they are not always in accord- 
ance with such slight differences in the configuration of their 
heads. If phrenologists bear in mind, that the figures apply 
only to the external form of the head, and do not always imply 
the same comparative degrees of manifestation of the mental 
faculties, there can be no objection to stating the cranial de- 
velopment in this arithmetical manner, and with this minute- 
ness; but it has a tendency to mislead. This tendency to 
mislead others, by such arithmetical statements, becomes still 
greater, when Mr. Smith speaks of the average development of 
the propensities, intellectual faculties, &c. as the proportions of 
the head, which is an arithmetical paradox. Thus Mr. Smith 
says : — 


« The head is large; the proportions are — 


Propensities - - - 173 
Selfish Sentiments - - 173 
Superior Sentiments - - 153 
Perceptive Faculties - - 143 
Reflective Faculties - - 123” 


The arithmetical presumption from this statement would be, 
that the two organs of Comparison and Causality constituted 
between a sixth and a seventh part of the whole head. Doubt- 
less Mr. Smith had no intention that they should be so 
understood, but to us his words and figures appear to convey 
this import. The numerical scale, in its present form, is 
useful as a mode of expressing different degrees in the de- 
velopment of the same organ, but we err in using the figures 
for direct eomparisons between the developments of different 
organs. 

Appended to the report of Perrie in the Argus, is a para- 
graph relating to some other criminal ; in reference to whose 
case Mr. Smith enters into arguments against game-laws, con- 
tending for the right of any persons to run over the lands of 
others for the gratification of their organs of Combativeness 
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and Destructiveness by hunting. As Mr. Smith grounds his 
reasons upon Phrenology, we deem it proper to express our 
dissent from his doctrine on this point, in the most decided 
terms. It is unavoidable in civilized communities, that the 
right of property in the soil should be vested in some person 
or persons, and that the possessor, or his tenant, should have 
the absolute right of taking the produce and excluding tres- 
passers. The right of possession being once established, any 
individual who enters and takes the produce, whether the 
herbage or the animals, against the consent of the owner, is 
equally as much a thief as is one who picks his neighbour’s 
pocket of money, or robs his garden or poultry-yard. We do 
not deny that the game-laws have been very injudicious and in- 
jurious, or that they are now free from all objections. We simply 
deny the moral soundness of the proposition, that A. has a 
right to take the game which is bred and fed upon the land of 
B. Mr. Smith writes,— “ No man of common sense can look 
upon poaching as a crime — and the law which makes it so, 
against the convictions of the people, is doubly infamous,” &c. 


IH. Change in the scientific Tastes and Pursuits of the late 
Dr. Turner. 


In Dr. Christison’s able Memoir of the late Dr. Turner, 
Professor of Chemistry in the London University (published 
in the last October No. of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal), 
circumstances are mentioned respecting a change of taste or 
study in that distinguished chemist, which well merit the 
especial attention of phrenologists. But whilst we must con- 
fess ourselves unable to give a sufficient explanation of the 
causes of change, the fact will not seem altogether so remark- 
able in the eyes of phrenologists, as it appears to be in those 
of his biographer. It strikes us as being such a change as 
implies only a new direction given to mental powers funda- 
mentally the same, and not really a change in the powers 
themselves, either in kind or (greatly) in degree of manifest- 
ation. Asa preliminary to the introduction of Dr. Christison’s 
comments upon this change in Dr. Turner’s pursuits, we shall 
briefly allude to some circumstances in his earlier life men- 
tioned by his biographer, and which have also their own in- 
terest to those who study the influence of circumstances on the 
manifestations of mind. | 

Dr. ‘Turner was born in Jamaica in July, 1796. His father 
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was an Englishinan by birth, settled in the island as a planter ; 
and his mother was a creole. Dr. Turner was brought to 
Britain at an early age, and educated first at a Ladies’ 
School in Bath, and afterwards at the Grammar School of the 
same place. At this time he resided with a relative of his 
mother, a gentleman of “high principle and honourable feeling ; 
who paid great attention to his moral character and conduct ;” 
but who was too much devoted to field sports, to excite, by 
example, any love of study in his young relation. When 
Turner left the Grammar School at fifteen years of age, he 
had “ a very small amount of learning for his years,” with a 
great fondness for angling and country sports. He was ap- 
prenticed to a country practitioner in medicine; and after 
remaining with him three years, he left his master’s house with. 
little addition to his previous stock of learning or knowledge. 
Dr. Christison says, “ I have his own authority for the fact 
that, when he commenced his apprenticeship, he could scarcely 
solve a question in the rule of three; and he has often spoken 
to me of his three years’ servitude as a blank space of time, 
unmarked by the memory of a single useful acquisition.” The 
next two years ,were spent in professional studies in London. 
In his twentieth year he repaired to Edinburgh, at the com- 
mencement of the session of 1816-1817, and took his degree 
in medicine in the summer of 1819. Whilst in Edinburgh 
he appears to have become fond of his professional studies, and 
to have been almost exclusively devoted to the acquisition of 
medical knowledge, — not by reading, however, but by study- 
ing nature, or by the direct observation of things. Up to this 
time he. had shewn no taste for chemical pursuits, and pos- 
sessed only the ordinary knowledge of the science, seadived by 
raduates in medicine at a period when it was very little at- 
tended to by them. In 1819 he proceeded to Bath, to settle 
himself as a physician there; but the following year he again 
left that place and went to Paris, where he remained nine 
months, continuing his professional pursuits, studying modern 
languages, “ and commencing also to supply the defects of his 
early education, by cultivating physical science and modern 
history. Still, however, chemistry formed no prominent part 
of his studies. But it was while he resided in Paris that he 
determined on making this branch of science his fundamental 
pursuit.” 
‘It does not exactly appear,” continues Dr. Christison, 
« what led him to make so abrupt and extraordinary a change 
in his professional objects. There are certainly few courses of 
preparatory training which seem less fitted to secure proficiency 
in chemical science, or less likely to instil a fondness for it, than 
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the cultivation of pure pathology and therapeutics. Yet such 
had hitherto been the chief object of Dr. Turner’s education, 
and such the only branches of science for which he had hitherto 
shewn an attachment. That he should all at once have resolved 
at the age of twenty-five on exchanging these pursuits for one, 
which could not be successfully followed in its improved modern 
form without at least three qualifications of which he was at the 
time almost utterly destitute, namely, a knowledge of mathe- 
matics, a knowledge of various branches of physics, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with apparatus and the art of manipulating, 
—does certainly seem not a little singular. ‘That he should 
remedy all these defects, conquer every obstacle, make himself 
in a few years thoroughly and practically acquainted with every 
important department of so varied a science, and acquire above 
all a facility and exactitude as an experimentalist which could 
scarcely be surpassed, — is one of the instructive events in his 
history over which the mental philosopher may usefully ponder, 
and from which the youthful and aspiring mind may draw most 
wholesome advice and encouragement.” | 

His biographer, however, immediately afterwards suggests 
that he was stimulated by the brilliant advances in physical 
and physiological science, making by Magendie, Orfila, Ed- 
wards, Ampere, Robiquet, Pelletier and Caventou; many of 
whose experimental discoveries were about that time brought 
before the Institute in Paris, which Dr. Turner regularly fre- 
quented. He there saw that the followers of experimental 
science were “crowned with honours and substantial rewards.” 
In April 1821 he left Paris for Gottingen, where he was 
received as an experimental pupil by the late Professor 
Stromeyer. This fortunate circumstance no doubt tended to 
keep up the newly-awakened tastes of Dr. Turner. Here he 
devoted himself to chemistry for two years. Afterwards, in 
1823, he settled in Edinburgh; and delivered his first course 
of lectures on chemistry in the following summer. For three 
years his Class was small, and in his fourth and last year, when 
he had become celebrated as a chemist, his pupils amounted 
only to thirty-six. In 1827 he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry in the London University. 

Having brought his Memoir thus far, Dr. Christison here 
introduces the reflections upon Dr. Turner’s progress, which, 
together with those in the paragraph we have just quoted, as 
referring to the same circumstance, have led us to introduce 
this sketch of the case into our pages, where it will be more 
likely to fall under the notice of persons devoted to psychological 
enquiries, than it might be if appearing only in a work mainly 
devoted to natural philosophy. Our readers will consult the 
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original memoir, if desiring a more complete history. — ‘ Let 
us here pause for a moment,” says the biographer, “to look 
back upon the main features of his life down to this last inci- 
dent in his career. Arrived almost at man’s estate with his 
education neglected or mismanaged, and without having given 
any indication of what is usually called original talent or genius, 
— we see him, by the force of a well-reguiated and self-directed 
mind, becoming a diligent and eager student, and speedily 
acquiring a creditable acquaintance with a profession of ex- 
ceeding variety and extent in its objects, — then undertaking 
the study of a science intricate and profound in its doctrines, 
vast, comprehensive, and minute in its details, — one, too, of 
which he was till then all but utterly ignorant, — and at length, 
in the brief space of six years, overcoming all its difficulties, 
establishing a high reputation as an original inquirer by nume- 
rous experimental researches, earning the name of a popular 
teacher and esteemed author, and, in fine, attaining a lofty 
station in the scientific world as a chemical philosopher, — a 
station second, I will venture to say, to that of one individual 
only in these Islands. | How cheering and instructive a lesson 
is this to the youthful aspirant ! how pleasing and impressive a 
picture for the contemplation of all!” 

We never chanced to meet Dr. Turner, and have not been 
successful in applications to our friends for an account of his 
cranial development. In the want of this physical evidence, 
we can only suggest (contrary to the apparent opinion of Dr. 
Christison) that the mental qualities which fitted Dr. Turner for 
the observant physician were those which are essential toa chemical 
experimentalist; but why they should first be directed almost 
exclusively to the pursuits of the physician, and be then turned 
almost as exclusively towards chemistry, is not readily explained. 
It appears that from early life he had little taste for seeking 
improvement through the literary labours of others, — an usual 
case with men who have risen to eminence as original observers. 
He had been distinguished for his love of country pursuits ; 
and though losing the taste for country sports, he still retained 
the love of country rambles. We are not informed what par- 
ticular pleasures he received from his rambles in the country; 
but is it not probable from the circumstances, that the original 
bias of his mind was towards observing the productions and 
operations of nature? Afterwards, when he had become 
especially attached to medical pursuits, the same tendency to 
observe realities, or the phenomena of nature, is indicated by 
the terms in which his biographer speaks of his Inaugural 
Dissertation : — “ It clearly bears the impress of those qualities 
which subsequently distinguished him as an author and a 
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teacher, — an attachment to facts over theories, unwearied 
assiduity as an observer ; for his statements are founded entirely 
on what he himself witnessed and collected, a habit of close 
observation and of cautious induction, together with uncommon 
ease, precision, and perspicuity in explaining his views.” 
Again, in reference to his chemical labours and discoveries, 
we have essentially the same qualities of mind again brought 
into prominence : — “ Throughout his whole scientific life he 
appears, not as the brilliant discoverer, astonishing the imagin~ 
ation, but as the exact, the cautious observer, satisfying the 
judgment; and in no capacity has he shone more than in that, 
which he early and chiefly chose for himself, of an impartial 
umpire, to fix definitely those boundaries of knowledge which 
others of more inventiveness had vaguely or dubiously indi- 
cated.” Now, whether we look upon the objects and varied 
changes that may be observed in external nature during 
country rambles, whether we watch the symptoms and phases 
of disease in the wards of hospitals, or whether we study the 
mutual actions of bodies as unfolded to our view in chemical 
researches, in each case we appear to derive our gratification 
from the exercise of the same intellectual faculties, and in 
nearly the same relative strength or proportions. We study 
existent objects, their changes, and the modes in which these 
changes occur. Though the faculties are directed towards 
different objects, there is not the absolute change of taste, de- 
pendent on change of the faculties in exercise, which would be 
implied by the transition from eminence in poetry to great 
mathematical skill, from the love of mechanical constructions 
to. that of psychological investigations, or from a capacity for 
arithmetical calculations to that for theatrical performances. 
On the contrary, as nearly the same intellectual faculties may 
have been requisite for the different pursuits in which Dr. 
Turner engaged, we must probably seek in his feelings, for 
an explanation of his especial bias. Dr. Christison has given 
us a hint of this, in suggesting that he was urged to the career 
of physical science, by witnessmg the honours and rewards 
bestowed upon its successful followers. While living with his 
relative who was devoted to field sports, young Turner was 
fond of these pursuits. In Edinburgh he associated with 
young men ardent in medical studies, and became a debater at 
the meetings of the Medical Society of that city. He there 
fell into the pursuits esteemed by his associates and adapted to 
his own mental qualities. Next he proceeds to Paris, and attends 
the Institute, where discoveries in physical science are received 
with great honour, and associates with persons amongst whom 
these would become the subjects of discussion and commend- 
L 4 
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ation. ‘There thus appears atleast a probability that emulation — 
was one of the moving causes of his changes of pursuits; and 
nothing is shown in the Memoir which would induce us to 
suppose that such changes implied any variation from his ori- 
ginal qualities of mind. The first requisite was a power of 
accurate observation, which is an intellectual quality ; but this 
alone would not have given the particular genius of Dr. Turner. 
The tendency to examine for himself, the scrupulous regard for 
accuracy or reality, and the dislike of allowing anything that 
was vague or dubious, would lead to the supposition that strong 
feelings of Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, and Self-Esteem, 
were part of his mental characteristics. Of the two latter 
qualities we find little is said in the Memoir ; but the former is 
particularly spoken of, for Dr. Turner is reported to have been 
the “very soul of honour in every act and thought: without 
this quality indeed his reputation as a faithful and exact experi- 
mentalist never could have been established.” In several respects, 
however, the career of Dr. Turner is remarkable, and well 
deserving the attention of psychologists; especially the rapidity 
with which he subsequently acquired eminence in a pursuit that 
he appeared to take little or no interest in for some years after it 
must have been first attended to as a part of his professional 
studies. ‘The case forcibly shews how long the capacity for 
excellence in a particular department of study may remain 
unknown. His biographer says, that at the age of twenty-five 
Turner had forgotten the little knowledge of chemistry which 
he had once acquired. Had he died then, his talents for 
chemistry would have been for ever unknown. Suppose 
that any phrenologist had then said that he might excel in 
chemistry if he would try; would not such a suggestion have 
been set down as an egregious blunder of Mr. Phrenologist, 
and so set down with some plausibility ? 


IV. Case of Mental Aberration supervening upon Apoplexy. 


Our attention was drawn to this case, by reading a report 
in the Manchester Guardian, which is copied below; and we 
introduce it here, on account of its bearings upon medical 
jurisprudence and certain ethical questions. The Guardian 
says : — 

Y On Thursday, an old man, named James Blomiley, was 
brought before the sitting magistrate at the New Bailey, 
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charged with having attacked the governor of Prestwich 
workhouse, Mr. John Booth, late of Crown Street, Salford, 
and chairman of the Salford Operative Conservative Associ- 
ation. Mr. Booth stated, that Blomiley, who was a pauper 
in the workhouse, had several times expressed himself 
dissatisfied at the quality of the fare provided in the work- 
house, and had repeatedly grumbled in his presence. He did 
not allege that he had not sufficient to eat, but that the food 
was coarse. On Wednesday evening last he began his usual 
course of conduct, blew out several of the candles in the rooms, 
and at length assaulted the governor. He told him that he 
would fix him as the other governor was fixed; and it was only 
by main force that he could be made to desist. The only 
course left was to send for Simeon Whitehead, deputy-constable 
of Prestwich, and to give him into custody. Mr. Booth further 
said, that such an effect had the conduct of Blomiley, and that 
of another pauper named Dunkerley, that a complete spirit of 
dissatisfaction was excited in the minds of the paupers; and, 
unless an example was made in some way or other, it would 
shortly be impossible to retain any control over them, leaving 
personal safety out of consideration. ‘The pauper Dunkerley 
had, he (Mr. Booth) had been told, got a piece of iron laid 
by, with which he said he was going to finish off the governor. 
— Mr. Milne, the magistrates’ clerk, said that he had known 
Blomiley for twenty years or more, during the greater part of 
which he had lived in the service of his (Mr. Milne’s) father 
and of himself. About a year and a half ago he had been 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, which had disordered his intellect; 
but that was no reason why he should be allowed to remain in 
the workhouse to assault the governor, and create insubordina- 
tion. ‘The magistrate asked Blomiley what his reasons were 
for thus conducting himself. Blomiley, who appeared to be 
only half conscious of what was going on, said that he would 
not do wrong any more; but he had only been going on a bit. 
The magistrate said that if he ever did the like again, he would 
be committed for it. He promised not to be guilty of such 
conduct again, and was allowed to depart. The magistrate 
further said, after consulting with Mr. Milne, that if, from the 
disordered state of his mind, he could not be kept in subjection, 
the best method for the governor to pursue would be to send 
him to an asylum where he could be taken care of.” 

We addressed a letter to Mr. G. C. Milne, son of the gen- 
tleman named in the report, soliciting further information, by 
the following questions, to which we have added the replies 
politely furnished to us by Mr. Milne. 

1. Was the character of Blomiley marked by a tendency to 
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discontent, violence, or resistance to authority, before the attack 
of apoplexy ? — Not in the least. r 

2. Has such tendency been his character only recently, or 
from the date of the attack? Or has it been augmented since 
the attack, though existing to some degree previously ? — Only 
since the attack, and not even now generally. 

3. Can Mr. Milne mention any particular examples showing 
the mental derangement supervening upon the apoplexy ? — 
No; — but rather a total absence of mind, or, at any rate, in- 
ability to explain his meaning. 

4. Has Blomiley been less intelligent since the attack, or 
merely more discontented or violent ? — Less intelligent, but 
never very acute. 

We should be much obliged if any Manchester phrenologist 
would send us some account of the development of Blomiley’s 
head; endeavouring also to ascertain whether the mental evi- 
dences of cerebral disease shew it to be local or general. Should 
he happen to die in the workhouse, it would be highly desirable 
that a medical phrenologist should make a careful examination 
of the brain. In its general bearings the case resembles that 
of N., recorded in No. 50. of this Journal (page 352.), although 
the particular manifestations are greatly varied by the widely 
different rank of the respective persons. ‘The apparent in- 
creased action of Combativeness (for to this organ the state- 
ments seem to bear reference), coincident with a diminished 
power of Language (“inability to explain his meaning ”), or 
of the intellectual faculties generally, are analogous in both 
cases. 

There is an evident change of disposition and obscurity of 
judgment in Blomiley, proved by the testimony of a gentleman 
to whom he has been long known; and this change has followed 
an attack of illness, the seat of which must have been in the 
head. The best definition of insanity is probably that insisted 
upon by Dr. Andrew Combe, and it applies precisely to this 
case of Blomiley: — “ It is the prolonged departure, without 
an adequate external cause, from the state of feeling and modes 
of thinking usual to the individual while in health, that is the 
true feature of disorder in mind.” (Observations on Mental 
Derangement, p. 219.) We quite agree with Mr. Milne, in 
referring the conduct of Blomiley to insanity, arising from 
disease of head; and surely he ought to have been placed in 
an asylum, instead of being sent to a workhouse, where his 
insanity was likely to become incurable, if originally not so. 
No dependence can be placed on his promises, because his 
power of acting up to a promise will be determined by the 
increase or amendment in the diseased state of his brain, 
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whichever happens. In short, he has ceased to be morally 
responsible. ‘But let us suppose that he had been removed to 
a distant parish, where his previously inoffensive life had been 
unknown; and also, that instead of merely threatening the 
life of his governor, he had actually destroyed it: in such 
case, he would in all likelihood have been hanged as a wilful 
murderer. We firmly believe that many lunatics have been 
so sent to the gallows, in the absence of proper evidence 
regarding their state of mind, with reference to its moral 
responsibility. 


V. Case illustrating the Importance of engaging the Insane in ` 
regular mental and bodily Employment. 


“ Tue effects are not confined to the barren establishment 
of a principle, or even to the temporary occupation and happi- 
ness of the deranged or enfeebled mind. In every case, a 
marked alteration of symptoms, and in many a complete re- 
storation to sanity, have occurred during, and very evidently 
in consequence of, regular occupation. One very striking ex- 
ample may be adduced. A suicidal and desponding maniac 
was long regarded as incurable and obdurate. His friends, 
yielding to his entreaties, had, on one occasion, resolved to 
remove him to his home, in order to try the effect of former 
associations, and had proceeded on their way so far as the 
Bridge, when he made a sudden spring, with the intention of 
precipitating himself into the river, and was saved only by 
miscalculating his distance from the parapet, and thus falling 
in his leap. He spent about five years in the Asylum; the 
three first of which were characterised by his profound melan- 
choly, his obstinate taciturnity, and his remaining constantly, 
during all seasons, times, and weather, in the water-closet. 
Why he selected this place to retreat to, ivis difficult to deter- 
mine; but in all probability he sought it as a refuge from the 
gaze of his fellow-patients, where he might hide his shame, or 
brood over his sorrows. He could not be induced to abandon 
this unhealthy and disagreeable spot, either by entreaties, or 
commands, or threats. He could be dislodged only by sheer 
force; and when compelled to come to his meals, he hurried 
them over as if loath to leave his place of concealment for a 
single moment. Latterly his health suffered, his countenance 
became pale and bloated, his legs swelled and ulcerated; and, 
in order to preserve his life, it was absolutely necessary to fix 
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him to a seat in the hall. This unpleasant expedient was dis- 
continued: the danger and folly of his conduct were explained 
to him ; and he was assured that, if he persisted, every offence 
would be followed by the infliction of the douche. His acts 
of disobedience were, however, too frequent to permit of the 
penalty being enforced. He was now occasionally seen to creep 
out of his retreat and walk in the yard, which, whether pro- 
duced by the expectation of the discipline threatened or not, 
attracted notice, as shewing that, however strong the habit, it 
could be departed from, and therefore eradicated. Its strength 
may be estimated by the circumstance that, when the building 
was taken down, he continued to stand on the site. Gradually, 
by a long series of remonstrances and reproaches, he was 
seated at a loom; and from that day his improvement may be 
dated. At first, however, he manifested great reluctance to 
work; and whenever the door of the apartment was opened, 
he struggled to effect his escape. He was an excellent weaver, 
and, having an allotted task, he soon began to execute it dili- 
gently and regularly, though perhaps unwillingly. Then ar- 
rived a season of cheerfulness; and he was tempted to resume 
playing on the fiddle, which had been a favourite amusement, 
and which, strange’to say, he, at a subsequent period, taught 
the keeper. Next, he seemed more disposed to enjoy the society 
of his companions, to join in their games and pleasures, and to 
feel an interest in what was going on around and in his own 
occupations. One by one his peculiarities disappeared, his in- 
tellect acquired strength, his feelings resumed their natural 
sway; he attended the lectures, and even a concert, in the 
Town-Hall; went regularly to church; and having, in various 
situations, displayed such a degree of self-control as to justify 
the expectation that he was competent, not only to reason, but 
to act correctly, he was discharged with scarcely a trace of 
that deplorable condition from which he had been rescued, or 
rather from which he had rescued himself; for he may literally 
be said to have worked out his own cure. © 

“The precipitan¢y of this person’s relations in removing him 
on the first occasion suggests the observation that there are two 
evils over the correction of which we unfortunately possess no 
control, and which very manifestly limit the usefulness of an 
Asylum. ‘The friends or guardians of patients, from a very 
mistaken kindness, delay too long to place them under treat- 
ment; and from the same motive, whenever a promise of 
amendment appears, they withdraw them too soon from its 
influence, and renew suddenly, and at a most critical time, 
that train of thought and those very impressions which cast a 
gloom over the recollections of their home and original occu- 
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pation. This complaint is universal. It is urged by the 
conductors of all public Asylums. And it is urged with the 
hope that those most deeply interested may be brought to per- 
ceive that by postponing remedial measures, they trifle with the 
sanity and happiness of the objects of their solicitude; they 
permit the disease to become chronic, and thereby diminish 
the chances of recovery ; and that, on the other hand, by a pre- 
mature removal from an Asylum they hazard all that has been 
gained ; they expose the mind, as yet weak and unconsolidated, 
to a most severe experiment; and, for the gratification of what 
is in reality a selfish wish, place the permanent restoration of 
the patient in imminent peril. Under all such and similar dis- 
advantages, the number of cures in Insanity is very great; but, 
were relief sought for with the same avidity, and the instruc- 
tions of the medical man followed as implicitly in this as in 
other diseases, the proportion would be nearly doubled.” 

This case is copied from a “ Report of the Directors of the 
Montrose Lunatic Asylum, Infirmary and Dispensary,” for the 
year ending June 1. 1837, as being an excellent example of 
the beneficial results obtained by giving regular employment 
to the insane, instead of leaving them to brood over and in- 
crease their morbid feelings in listless solitude. How forcibly 
do the arrangements of this Asylum (as shown in the report 
from which we have quoted) contrast with those of the Pauper 
Asylum in Vienna, mentioned by Mr. Combe in our last Num- 
ber! This is only one mode out of a thousand, in which a 
correct knowledge of the human mind proves beneficial; and 
yet we still hear men, otherwise sensible, asking what good is 
to be derived from the studies of phrenologists! The readers 
of this Journal are already aware that the Montrose Asylum 
is under the superintendence of our friend Mr. W. A. F. 
Browne; and we rejoice to see that his services are duly ap- 
preciated by the acting Managers of the Institution. It is not 
only as a compliment to Mr. Browne, that we copy the follow- 
ing just acknowledgment of his exertions, introduced into the 
report of the * House Committee” to the Managers of the 
Asylum; it is valuable as shewing that phrenologists do not 
without good cause lay claim to the merit of a more enlightened 
and successful treatment of the insane, than their predecessors 
were able to apply: — “ Your Committee, in delivering up to 
the Managers the important trust with which they have been 
invested, have much pleasure in recording their unqualified 
approbation of Mr. Browne’s unremitting zeal in the perform- 
ance of his duties as Medical Superintendent, and their respect 
and esteem for that gentleman. They have observed his uni- 
formly-kind treatment of the Patients under his care, and the 
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good effects produced on them by his judicious method of set- 
ting aside stated hours for employment and for recreation; as 
likewise the general good order, regularity, and quiet, that 
prevails in the House, from the excellent arrangements adopted 
by him. The improved condition of the Asylum seems to be 
becoming known to the country, if we may judge from the fact 
of several recent applications for the admission of Patients foa 
whom the higher rates of board will be paid.” 


VI. Morbid Affection of the Organ of Alimentiveness, coincident 
with Inflammation of the Stomach. — Translated from La 
Phrénologie, of May 20. 1837. 


A. B., a female servant, about thirty years of age, of san- 
guine temperament, “ assez bien réglée,” was attended three 
months ago for an intense headache, in the left side of the base 
of the cranium, anterior to the ear, and extending deep into 
the head, according to the patient’s description. ‘The stomach 
was simultaneously inflamed ; the epigastric region being pain- 
ful on the slightest pressure, with a sense of extreme heat, &c. 
Leeches were applied to the epigastric region, and repeated 
without alleviation of the inflammatory symptoms in the stomach 
or of those in the head. The patient only felt relief at the mo- 
ment that she satisfied the hunger, “ or rather the appetite,” 
which she felt; but the food, in form of the lightest drinks, was 
immediately thrown up again. An application of leeches be- 
hind the mastoid process, and afterwards to the temporal region, 
repeated twice (fifty leeches), and the continued application of 
iced water after their fall, lessened the pain in this region; and 
then only, and without any fresh application of leeches, was the 
inflammation of the stomach subdued, so far as to allow the | 
retention of fluids, and to support light food given by degrees. 
The abdomen no longer had any symptoms of inflammation, 
but was soft and free from pain. There remained only a slight 
constipation, which was relieved by simple means. 

The patient afterwards continued well for six weeks, when 
she had a relapse, following a fit of indigestion brought on by 
eating cold cabbage. The symptoms were similar, although 
less violent; and the headache, instead of being in the left tem- 
poral region, this time was felt in the corresponding situation 
on the opposite side. The patient described the pain, as ifa 
knife were thrust in front of the ear and almoét to the middle 
of the head. 
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The writer (M. C. Place), who communicates the case, says 
that he has observed many others similar to it, and that such 
affections are often caused by intemperance in wine, spirits, or 


high-seasoned food. 


II. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. Human Physiology. By Joun Extiotson, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Fifth Edition. London: Longman and Co. 1835-8. 8vo. 


Dr. Exiotson’s Physiology is too well known to the pro- 
fession and to the scientific public, to call for recommendation 
on our part. The first edition, published in 1815, was simply 
a Translation of Blumenbach’s Institutiones Physiologica, and 
was so named, but with the addition of several pages of notes 
by the Translator. In succeeding editions, the notes increased 
in extent until eventually they much exceeded the original 
text, whilst the progress of knowledge was rendering this less 
valuable. At length, in the fifth edition, almost the whole text 
of the book has proceeded from the pen of Dr. Elliotson, al- 
though he has still introduced numerous short passages from 
the work of Blumenbach. ‘The first part of this edition was 
published in 1835, the second part not till the latter end of last 
year, and we presume, from the advertisements, that the third 
part will be out before the present notice is in print. Asa 
work on Human Physiology in its most general sense, it would 
not come sufficiently under our own department, to Justify the 
lengthened notice we are disposed to give of its contents; but 
independently of long notes or remarks on some other topics 
to which we shall presently allude, the subject of Phrenology 
is introduced so largely into the notes, which are exceedingly 
copious, and under such circumstances, that we feel ourselves 
called upon to enter into the opinions and statements given in 
the work, even more fully than we shall be able to do within 
the compass of any notice adapted to a No. of this Journal for 
which we have already a superfluity of matter on hand. 

Besides the brain itself, the nervous system throughout all 
its parts must be interesting to phrenologists, not only because 
it constitutes the means of communication between the brain 
and external world, but also because much of our reasoning 
upon the cerebral functions derives its force and apparent 
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soundness in great part from the observed analogies of the 
nervous system in general. We shall therefore take advantage 
of Dr. Elliotson’s publication, to lay before our non-profes- 
sional readers a brief account of some particulars relating to 
recent discoveries (or supposed discoveries) in the functions of 
the nerves, which all phrenologists ought to be acquainted with. 
The great principle of a subdivision of functions in the nervous 
system, or the appropriation of special nervous masses for the 
special purposes of the animal economy, has now become fami- 
liar to all persons moderately conversant with anatomy and 
physiology. The due appreciation of this important principle 
in physiology is almost exclusively the growth of the last fifty 
years. A few isolated facts had been known from a very remote 
period ; but whilst they pointed forcibly enough to the general 
principle (as we can now understand), there was still so much 
obscurity in the matter, and so many outstanding facts appa- 
rently at variance with the principle, that the prevalent views 
respecting the uses of the individual parts of the nervous system 
were a confused chaos, in which there was some truth but 
much of error. Every candid and well-informed person must 
now acknowledge that no one has done more than Gall, towards 
elucidating and demonstrating the grand principle of the plu- 
rality and speciality of the nervous organs and functions. For 
many years the public in general has attributed greater merit, 
in this respect, to the experiments of Dr. Magendie and Sir 
Charles Bell, than to the dissections, long-continued observ- 
ations, and profound reasonings of Gall. Yet, in fact, the two 
former only demonstrated, by simple and easily-conceived ex- 
periments, the accuracy of ideas previously entertained by 
many persons ; and even Sir Charles Bell himself at first failed 
of seeing the exact inferences to be drawn from his own ex- 
periments; indeed, several years elapsed before they were clearly 
understood, it being reserved for Magendie, as we are informed 
by Dr. Elliotson, to determine that sensibility was the function 
solely of the posterior spinal nerves, although Sir Charles Bell 
had already shewn that the power of voluntary motion depended 
upon the anterior nerves only. The limitation of function 
intended here has reference only to sensibility and motion in 
contra-distinction to each other, as it is yet undetermined 
whether one or other set of nerves may not have some addi- 
tional property or use. Dr. Elliotson appears to think this 
may be the case, “‘ because filaments from the anterior, as well as 
from the posterior roots, go to the sympathetic ganglia, and 
certainly not for motion.” 

Remarkable discoveries, such as those of Dr. Magendie and 
Sir Charles Bell, are rarely made by the intuitive sagacity of 
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the progressive advances of knowledge, dependent on the 
labours of many persons; and though it be allowed that Dr. 
Magendie and Sir C. Bell must share jointly in any merit 
attributed to them, for fairly distinguishing the nerves of sensi- 
bility and motion, and were probably each of them directed 
in some measure by the observations and arguments of others ; 
yet the discovery was their own, and it has been well remarked 
that even accidental discoveries in science are never made by 
fools; for discovery implies that degree of mental vigour 
necessary for following up a first suggestion to its result, and 
thus outstepping fellow-labourers. In reference to this dis- 
covery, and to the applause bestowed upon Sir C. Bell, com- 
pared with the neglect of Gall and his labours, Dr. Elliotson 
writes: — “ The most ludicrous eulogy is in the Report of the 
Third Meeting of the British Association. Dr. W. C. Henry 
says, ‘The honour of this discovery (that there are distinct 
nerves of sensation and metion), doubtless the most important 
since the time of Harvey*, belongs exclusively to Sir C. Bell.’ 
(p. 62.) Now no new principle was discovered. We knew 
before that some nerves, as the optic and olfactory, were for 
sensation only, and some, as the common motor, the external 
motor, and the internal motor of the eye, and the lingual, for 
motion only. The only discovery was that two individual 
nerves were, one for the first function and the other for the 
second. ‘That no one nerve could be both for sensation and 
motion had always been evident to reflecting minds. Galen 
taught his cotemporaries that one set of nerves went to the 
skin for sensation, and another to the muscles for motion 
only. ... Gall had proved, in the last century, that distinct 
parts of the nervous system had distinct offices. This he 
taught in opposition to many of the most noted of his cotem- 
poraries: — he taught it with respect to the grand nervous 
organ—the brain, and with respect to the universal divisions 
of the nerves. (4to. Vol. i. p. 131. sq.) Sir C. Bell’s dis- 
coveries are simply individual examples of Gall’s great general 
principle in merely nerves. So little, however, does the gen- 
tleman entrusted to report for the Association know of Gall’s 
discoveries, that he not only thus ventured to address it, but, 


* What various discoveries are the “ most important since the time of Harvey !” 


Phrenologists say this of Gall’s discoveries, and in time the world will say it like- 
wise. Many agree with Dr. Henry, in hoisting Sir Charles Bell to the Harveian 
throne; while others deem Magendie more worthy of this high seat. Not many 
weeks ago the Spectator newspaper gravely advanced Dr. Marshall Hall to the 
same honour; and we may suggest that Mr. Crosse, who was so rapturously 
lauded by the British Association at Bristol, ought to put in his claim now. 
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after detailing the unsatisfactory vivisections of Messrs. Fleurens 
and Magendie, he passes Gall’s labours over in silence, and 
gravely informs the assembled savants that there does not exist 
‘any conclusive evidence for referring separate faculties, or 
moral affections, to distinct portions of the brain!’ (p. 90.) 
Phrenologists should really not allow the Association thus to 
expose itself.” (pp. 465, 6.) 

The depreciating tone of this extract, though it may be just 
whilst we are comparing the discoveries of Sir C. Bell with the 
greatly more important ones of Gall, will seem to imply scarcely 
a sufficient acknowledgment of the value of Sir C. Bell’s 
labours. To understand this, it is necessary to know that Dr. 
Elliotson disputes the accuracy of Sir C. Bell’s views relative 
to the system of respiratory nerves, on the supposed discovery 
of which should rest the better part of his claims to honour. 
On the other hand, we have the late Dr. Fletcher and other 
physiologists of celebrity in favour of them. The opinions of 
Dr. Elliotson, as to the amount of real discovery by Sir C. Bell, 
are summed up in the following passage : — ‘“ The respiratory 
tract, or column, is rather an anatomical fancy, for it is not 
always to be found, and the best anatomists deny its existence. 
It thus appears to me that Sir C. Bell’s doctrine respect- 
ing the respiratory nerves is merely an untenable whim; and 
that his discoveries of the function of the ganglionic portion of 
the trigeminum pair (its other portion having long before been 
assigned to motion by Paletta), and of the facial, and of the 
excitement of motion on irritating the anterior roots only of 
the spinal nerves, —the whole amount, I believe, of his real 
contributions to the physiology of the nervous system, — are 
only sullied by his views of the functions of his respiratory set. 
Even the two first of these three discoveries he has obscured 
by ascribing morbid phenomena, dependent upon the motor 
branch of the trigeminus nerve, to affection of the ganglionic 
portion and of the facial; and by considering the facial as ex- 
clusively controlling all motions of the face concerned with 
respiration and expression, when the mere descent of the lower 
jaw which accompanies surprise proves the ganglionic portion 
of the trigeminus nerve to be, as almost any nerve of voluntary 
motion may be, a nerve of expression.” (pp. 461 — 4.) 

Sir C. Bell, includes the glosso-pharyngeal nerve in his 
respiratory system ; but if the inferences drawn by Panizza, 
from his own experiments, shall prove to be correct, this is 
really the long-sought nerve of taste; and a supposed fact in 
Opposition to the speciality of function in the nerves is thus 
cleared away. ‘The tongue is supplied by three kinds of nerves, 
or nerves from three different sources ; — first, a branchlet of 
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the fifth nerve, usually called the lingual branch of the fifth; 
secondly, the lingual nerve, or the lingual branch of the hypo- 
glossal or ninth nerve; thirdly, the glosso-pharyngeal, formerly 
called a portion of the eighth nerve, the various branches of 
which are distributed to the tongue and the parts adjacent. 
Most anatomists have supposed that the sense of taste depended 
on the lingual branch of the fifth nerve. Sir C. Bell believed 
that the peculiar function of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve was 
to associate the motions of the tongue with the motions of other 
parts concerned in respiration. Anatomists in general have 
regarded the hypoglossal nerve as a nerve of voluntary motion. 
An objection to this assignment of function has existed in the 
fact, that the other divisions or branches of the fifth nerve 
were nerves of common sensibility, not of a special sense like 
that of taste; so that analogy was adverse to the supposition of 
one of its divisions being the nerve of taste. If the views of 
Dr. ees shall ultimately be established, it will be highly 
gratifying to the admirers of Gall, to see his great principle 
thus borne out by all the successive discoveries respecting the. 
functions of individual nerves, and even in those instances 
which at first appeared most opposed to it. The experiments 
are so recent (1834) and as yet so little known in this country, 
that a brief notice of them, as stated by Dr. Elliotson, may be 
acceptable to such of the readers of the Phrenological Journal 
as do not see the medical publications. It was observed by 
Dr. Panizza, that the motions of the tongue were instantly lost 
when he divided the hypoglossal nerve (of course the nerve on 
each side) in a dog, so that the animal made vain efforts to lap 
milk or to swallow food introduced into his mouth; and if the 
tongue rolled out of the mouth, so it remained, without the 
dog having the power of drawing it in again, and was wounded 
by the closing of the teeth. When the tongue was pricked, 
under such circumstances, sensibility to the pain was manifested, 
and the animal howled when he bit it. That the sense of taste 
still remained, was evinced by the disgust shown when a solu- 
tion of colocynth was placed on the tongue. Again, when the 
branches of the fifth nerve had been cut on both sides, the 
animal ate and drank freely, and evinced the same disgust at 
the taste of colocynth, carefully laid on the tongue so as to 
touch no other part; but the tongue had become so insensible 
to pain, that it might be burnt or wounded in various ways 
without any token of suffering. Both motion and sensibility 
were lost, but the power of taste was retained, if the lingual 
branches of the fifth and the hypoglossal nerves were both 
divided. On the contrary, “if the glosso-pharyngeal pair 
was divided, motion and sensibility were unimpaired, but colo- 
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éynth and any other nauseous substance that had no smell pro- 
duced no disgust, and was swallowed with the same avidity as 
the most agreeable, and the vessel which contained it was licked 
out clean.” The experiments, as narrated, seem to be decisive 
enough, yet there are some theoretic difficulties not entirely 
removed, upon which our diminishing space forbids us to enter ; 
and we now turn to other topics. * 

Amongst these, we cannot pass by Dr. Elliotson’s discoun- 
tenance of wanton vivisections and other physiological brutali- 
ties.. He forcibly reprobates the cruelties of Magendie, Brachet, 
and other experimental physiologists of France, several of whom 
have cut and tortured animals in almost every conceivable man- 
ner, often without any definite end in view, but merely to see 
what kind of movements the animals would perform under 
their torments. He says that he is ‘ ashamed” to acknow- 
ledge having witnessed one of Magendie’s unfeeling vivisec- 
tions. The following passage is long, but we are induced to 
copy it as embodying those maxims on the subject of physio- 
logical experiment, which we have frequently endeavoured to 
inculcate through the pages of this Journal; and distinguish- 
ing so clearly between purposeless cruelties and those experi- 
ments directed to some really useful object, and justifiable if 


+ We have adhered to Drs. Elliotson and Panizza, in the text above; but the 
remarks being intended for non-professional phrenologists, who are presumed not 
to be habitually readers of medical publications, it is incumbent upon us to add, 
that other physiologists impugn the accuracy of Panizza, on the strength of their 
own experiments. In particular, in the last Number (No. 134 ) of the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, there is a highly interesting account of numerous 
experiments on the glosso-pharyngeal and other nerves included in the eighth pair, 
by Dr. J. Reid. He concludes that the glusso-pharyngeal “ is a nerve of common 
sensation,” and ‘ that it probably may participate with other nerves in the per- 
formance of the function of taste, but it certainly is not the special nerve of that 
sense.” The conflicting opinions respecting the particular function of this nerve 
are thus increased; for Sir C. Bell holds it to be one of the nerves which excite 
and associate the muscular movements connected with respiration; Drs. Panizza 
and M. Hall, and Mr. Broughton (Sixth Report of the British Association) are 
said to concur in believing it to be the special nerve of taste; while Dr. J. Reid 
asserts it to be a nerve of common sensibility, which may “ participate ” in giving 
the sense of taste, but is neither a nerve of motion nor exclusively a nerve of taste. 
On the whole, we attach most importance to the experiments of Dr. Reid, whose 
anatomical skill and general ability entitle his conclusions to be received with 
attention, and who had in view the experiments and inferences of his predecessors. 
Though the experiments tend to raise additional evidence in proof of the division 
of function in the nervous system, (for which object chiefly they are here spoken 
of,) yet the discrepancies forcibly show the great liability to false inferences from 
' physiological experiments on the nervous system. If the sensation of taste is really 
excited by substances applied to a nerve of common sensibility, it seems probable 
that some particular portion of the brain is necessary to the discrimination of tastes, 
asis known to be the case with regard to colours. Yet we incline rather to the 
conjecture that a special nerve of taste must exist, although it may run in con- 
nection with nerves of common sensibility, and be subjected to similar ramifications ; 
as is the fact with regard to the spinal nerves of motion and sensibility, except 
close to their connections with the spinal chord. 
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conceived and conducted with’ sufficient relevancy to the en 

in view. The first part of the extract alludes to experiments 
by Brachet, on an unfortunate cat, of such a nature. thas 
English ideas of decency forbid us to describe them. — “ I. dp 
not think a physiologist would have ventured to divulge such 
a disgusting experiment irf this country; and I cannot refrain 
from expressing my horror at the amount of torture which Dr. 
Brachet inflicted upon so many unoffending brutes. Nearly 
or quite two hundred must have suffered under his hands. I 
hardly think that knowledge is worth having at such a purchase; 
or that it was ordained that we should obtain knowledge by 
cruelty. I care nothing for killing a brute outright without 
pain: it is then but as before it was born, feels no loss, and 
escapes all further chance of suffering. Vivisection may be 
justifiable in some instances. But before an inquirer commences 
an experiment of torture, he ought to be satisfied of its abso- 
lute necessity, — that the investigation is important and the 
means indispensable; and also that he is master of the existing 
knowledge on the subject, and qualified to operate and to phi- | 
losophise upon the results. He should proceed to the task with 
the deepest feelings of regret. I do not wish to make a parade 
of feeling: but to torture animals unnecessarily is a most 
cowardly and cold-blooded act, and in my opinion one of the 
utmost depravity and sin. A course of experimental physio- 
logy, in which brutes are agonised to exhibit facts already esta- 
blished, is a disgrace to the country which permits it. My 
esteemed French friends will pardon me, but I fear that in 
France there is among many too little repugnance to vivisec- 
tion: and I am sure that the following experiment would have 
caused Dr. Brachet to be black-balled in any respectable society 
in England.” ... “ I inspired,” says Dr. Brachet, * a dog with 
the greatest aversion for me by plaguing and inflicting some pain 
or other upon it, as often as I saw it. When this feeling was 
carried to its height, so that the animal became furious as soon 
as it saw or heard me, I put out its eyes: I could then appear 
before it without its manifesting any aversion. I spoke, and 
immediately its barkings and furious movements proved the 
passion which animated it. I destroyed the drum of its ears, 
and disorganised the internal ear as much as I could: when an 
intense inflammation which was excited had rendered him deaf, 
I filled up its ears with wax. He could no longer hear at all. 
Then I went to its side, spoke aloud, and even caressed it, 
without its falling into a rage,—it seemed even sensible to 
my caresses,” ‘ Nay,” resumes Dr. Elliotson, “ Dr. Brachet 
repeated the same experiment on another dog, and begs to 
assure us the result was the same. And what was all this to 
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prove? Simply, that if one brute has an aversion to another, 
it does not feel or show that aversion when it has no means of 
knowing that the other brute is present. If he had stood near 
the dog on the other side of a wall, he might equally have 
proved what common sense required not to be proved. After 
all I do not understand how it happened that the poor dog did 
not scent him. I blush for human nature at detailing this ex- 

riment; and shall finish by informing my readers that the 
Memoir containing this, and all the other horrors, obtained 
the physiological prize from the French Institute in 1826.” 
(Page 448-9.) | 

Reader! Heartless experiments such as this not only obtain 
prizes of honour from the Institute of France, but entitle their 
perpetrators, upon the strength of that honour, to condemn all 
the observations of phrenologists, unexamined, because they 
have been obtained without the aid of such cruelties, — because 
they are not founded upon experimental physiology! But is it 
not a fine thing, is it not an honourable achievement, to become 
an experimental physiologist by means like these ? 

In speaking of the violent opposition made to Gall’s disco- 
veries by envious or prejudiced minds, Dr. Elliotson alludes in 
no gentle terms to the conduct of Dr. Gordon, Mr. Mayo, Sir 
Charles Bell, Lord Jeffrey, and, last and least, Mr. Colquhoun 
the animal-magnetist. He devotes several pages of notes, partly 
his own, partly taken from Gall’s works, in illustration of the 
contempt and hostility shown to every one who makes any im- 
portant discovery which interferes with the interests or pre- 
judices of influential persons. The following passage affords 
an example, sufficiently familiar in respect to the subject, but 
one so admirably told and so striking in itself that we make no 
apology for repeating it here: — ‘* But the most notorious mo- 
dern illustration of the aversion to improvement is the history 
of lighting with gas. When I was a student, I recollect often 
going from the Borough Hospitals in the evening to see Pall 
Mall, which only of all the streets of London, was so lighted. 
For many years a person named Winser, and a company which 
he established, lighted that single street, I believe gratuitously. 
This was a bright spot in London, for comparative darkness 
prevailed in every other street. For many years, the general 
adoption of the plan was considered impracticable and there- 
fore absurd.* At length, another street was lighted — and 
another — and another — and now that the poor man is dead, 
all London is become Pall Mall, with one exception. Year 
after year have I amused myself with watching the progress of 


® Query, — pronounced absurd, and therefore considered impracticable! the 
usual mode of demonstrating new discoveries to be worthless. — Enrtor P. J. 
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illumination, and comparing it with the history of the progress 
of great truths in physical, moral, and political science. Yet 
not even is it at this moment universally adopted, any more 
than many obvious truths. Darkness is still cherished in the 
very spot of London, where the greatest riches and the highest 
rank, both transmitted hereditarily in the longest succession, 
ought to have secured, with Oxford and Cambridge education 
and every advantage of mental cultivation, from generation to 
generation, the highest knowledge and discernment. No house 
in Grosvenor Square has any other than the greasy dull oil 
lamps, notwithstanding all the streets opening into it, and even 
the centre of the Square which the parish lights, are brilliantly 
illuminated with gas. I have taken foreigners into Grosvenor 
Square to exhibit this moral phenomenon.” (Page 402.) 
These extracts will afford fair examples of the fund of matter 
imteresting to phrenologists, which is to be found in Dr. Elliot- 
son’s work, independently of his comments upon the science 
itself. Many of these latter are equally deserving of attention; 
but we cannot help greatly regretting that they are mixed up 
with personal reflections upon phrenologists, especially Dr. 
Spurzheim, penned in so harsh a tone as must convey an idea 
to the reader of the work, that the author attacks and censures 
others either from the mere love of fault-finding, or from the 
blind impulse of anger and personal enmity. We give Dr. 
Elliotson credit for more worthy motives, in the belief that an 
intense friendship and high respect for Gall have greatly contri- 
buted to this; but at the same time, we cannot avoid thinking 
that the public will judge otherwise. Our own regrets are occa- 
sioned by the vehemence of the author’s language ; for we fully 
concur with him that most of the topics are such as ought to 
be known, or which require to be investigated more precisely. 
But whilst the censures are no doubt several of them founded 
in truth, it does appear to us, that even where based on truth 
his remarks concerning the faults or failings of others are con- 
veyed in language so strong as to appear most unduly exag- 
gerated; while some of them obviously arise from mistakes or 
insufficient inquiry concerning the accuracy of circumstances 
which he only presumes to be true. As instances of this, we 
refer to his remarks on the application of the Henderson Be- 
quest, an account of which has been some time in print, suf- 
ficient of itself to show that the author’s comments respecting 
the application of that fund are uncalled for and unjust. We 
could also point out some other mistakes on his part, which 
have led to accusations, conceived by himself to be well-founded, 
though really false. One of these is unfortunately made the 
ground of a false accusation against Lord Jeffrey, for writing 
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_ the abusive article on Phrenology in the 49th Number of the 
_ Edinburgh Review; although it has been stated in several 
English works on Phrenology, to which Dr. Elliotson refers, 
_ that the author of that article was Dr. Gordon. In attributing 

to Lord Jeffrey the coarse and abusive language of that review, 
Dr. Elliotson has been unintentionally unjust to him; for, 
whilst Lord Jeffrey did what in him lay to oppose Phrenology, 
his philippics were not conveyed in the style of low abuse and 
vulgarity of ideas which characterised the paper of Dr. Gordon. 

The objections and censures which Dr. Elliotson urges against 
Spurzheim personally, and against the works of all other phre- 
nologists than Gall, are chiefly supported by extracts and indi- 
vidual examples of alleged defects, and have little relation to 
the general scope and merit of the works referred to. These 
will be more conveniently considered in a separate and de- 
tailed form. To have continued the subject here, would have 
too much extended the present notice of a work only in part 
connected with Phrenology, and would have compelled us to 
omit notices of other works exclusively devoted to mental or 
moral science, and, moreover, sent to us expressly for review. 
We shall again take up the subject in a future Number, and 
meantime repeat .that in our own convictions, some of Dr. 
Elliotson’s censures are strictly just; that others are stated in 
language too vehement for the occasion, although based on 
truth; and that others, again, have been induced by mistakes 
on the part of Dr. Elliotson himself, which must have arisen 
from his neglecting the English works on Phrenology, just as 
he accuses their authors of neglecting the works of Gall. ` 


II. The Philosophy of Human Nature, in its physical, intellectual, 
and moral Relations ; with an Attempt to demonstrate the Order of 
Providence in the threefold Constitution of our Being. By Henry 
M‘Cormac, M.D. London: Longman and Co. 1837. 8vo. 


pp. 564. 


We mentioned this. work in our last number, page 68., and 
intimated the intention of giving a more extended notice of it 
here. To those who still linger in the track of the old phito- 
sophy (so called) of human nature, which takes for granted 
that mind is an entity or specific being, self-existent independ- 
ently of the body, and only using the senses of the latter for 
maintaining communications with the external world, much as 
an astronomer might use a telescope to observe the celestial bodies 
‘otherwise beyond his ken ; — to those of the fanciful and unphy- 
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siologieal school of Lords Jeffrey and Brougham, who will not 
see evidence to prove the unavoidable dependence of mind on 
body, we can recommepd Dr. M‘Cormac’s work as being well 
worthy of perusal; for they will find in it nothing to shock 
their prejudices, except the incidental mention of a few irre- 
concilable facts, which may be easily skipped over as arguments 
of no weight, or as matters not well understood. By one who 
will concede the identity of mind and soul, and consequent 
non-dependence of the former on corporeal organization, the 
volume before us may be admired on account of its philanthropic 
spirit and general liberality. To a phrenologist, however, it 
will prove an intractable book, from the author not being at all 
disposed to obey the reins of inductive philosophy. The phre- 
nological reader will doubtless respect the kindly tone of 
humanity which pervades the volume, while he cannot help 
feeling many an impatient start at the obsolete opinions in 
philosophy and physiology, which the author states and reasons 
upon as though they were unquestioned truths, ene only 
to be asserted by him in order to be allowed by his readers. 
To criticize such a work, with the intention of refuting these 
fundamental errors, would be to commence with the alphabet 
of Phrenology, and to proceed step by step through the ele- 
mentary and now almost universally admitted principles of 
philosophy and the physiology of the nervous system. Sucha 
course would be quite incompatible with the extent of our 
pages, and, it may be trusted, wholly unnecessary to our 
readers. Suffice it to say, that Dr. M‘Cormac denies the very, 
foundations of Phrenology, by roundly asserting that the brain 
is not the organ of mind; and so much is he enamoured of this 
most unprofessional opinion, that it is repeated over and over 
again in various parts of his work. We are thus at once 
separated, by an impassable gulf, from him and from the very 
few well-informed persons who can sincerely join him in the 
assertion of such an opinion. As a work of science, therefore, 
Dr. M‘Cormac’s Philosophy of Human Nature is not within 
our pale, and must be assigned over to the remnant of the 
metaphysical school which attempts to study mind as an ab- 
straction unconnected with organization. 

Nor is this defamation of the brain the only matter of discord 
between phrenologists and the author of the work before us. 
However gratuitous may be the data from which he reasons, — 
however untenable may be the grounds upon which his opinions 
are made to rest, it rarely seems to strike him that they require 
any proof of their stability, beyond the simple assertion that 
they are as he states them to be. His prevailing form of logic 
is exemplified in the following passage: — “ There is no evi- 
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dence that the brain is mind, or that it performs the functions 
of mind; consequently, there is no evidence that the parts of 
the brain perform the functions of mind.” Our author would 
no doubt be highly indignant if two brothers of the gold- 
headed cane were to consign him to the safe-keeping of a 
lunatic asylum, for penning the quoted passage; yet his ances- 
tral bearers of that professional symbol were wont to define 
lunacy as “ right reasoning from false premises.” We are 
more disposed to meet him on his own terms, and ask what he 
would say of a reasoner who should gravely write, in the same 
spirit of truth and logic, “ There is no evidence that the eye 
is sight, or that it performs the functions of sight ; consequently, 
there is no evidence that the parts of the eye perform the func- 
tions of sight.” 

To give some idea of Dr. M‘Cormac’s work in other respects, 
we may invent a case, by imagining a person to set himself the 
task of writing a book, and to choose man for his theme. He 
proceeds to execute this task by selecting a certain number of 
subordinate subjects, —for example, man’s physical relations — 
consciousness — sensation — senses — instinct — ideas — facul- 
ties of mind, &c. &c. Under each of these heads, or each of 
their subdivisions, he writes down all the ideas one after an- 
other arising in his own brain, and which are either connected 
with the leading subject or suggested by it. If we suppose the 
writer following this course, to be one who has acquired a fair 
amount of kriowledge by reading and observation, who has a 
tendency to esteem his own feelings or consciousness, as un- 
doubtedly correct, and who is disposed to look with kindliness 
and sympathy on the pains and pleasures of his fellows, it is 
probable that the result of his efforts would be the production 
of a book pretty much in the style and spirit of Dr. M‘Cormac’s 
Philosophy. There seems to have been no object in making 
the book, except that of putting forth the individual ideas and 
opinions of its author, as individual notions, associated together 
according to the order of their succession in his own mind, but 
forming no unity or systematic whole, and tending to no special 
end. ‘There is no regular theory to be established, no system 
to be constructed or taught, no single point or centre to which 
all the individual facts and suggestions are made to bear refer- 
ence. ‘The treatise is a sort of mosaic work of details placed 
in juxta-position, reminding us of bricks piled regularly into a 
stack, rather than of bricks converted into a house. Sucha 
work is well fitted for being looked into at odd minutes or 
hours, though not one to be read regularly through from 
beginning to end. Opened at random, page after page may 
be read with pleasure by those who would never seriously at- 
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tempt to go through the whole volume. Books of this descrip- 
tion are excellently adapted for supplying short quotations, 
since the individual passages suffer little by isolation, from 
having no necessary reference to anything beyond themselves. 
‘Though we cannot say that there is much novelty in Dr. 
M‘Cormac’s pages, there really is much that well bears repeti- 
tion, — much that ought to be better and-more widely known 
by the public. ene with this, there is also a tolerably co- 
pious sprinkling of fallacy and errors, such as a writer unavoid~ 
ably falls into, who neglects system and fixed fundamental 
principles in his views of moral philosophy. We shall now let 
the author speak for himself, in examples of the merits and de- 
fects alleged to exist in his work, first making one extract as 
an illustration of a mental peculiarity in the writer, exhibited 
in his tendency to run through a series of ideas apparently sug- 
gested by a single leading one, — in this case water, introduced 
under the more general topic of “ the relations of the human 
frame with the material world :” — 

‘“‘ The properties of water are not less striking than those of 
air, and not less calculated to promote human well-being. Its 
importance with regard to animals and vegetables is obvious, 
since it enters largely into their compositions. The greater 
proportion of flesh and of the pulp of fruits consists of this 
fluid. Persons subjected to famine survive longer when sup- 
plied with it. Owing to the foregoing arrangement, sustenance 
is facilitated, while decomposition is rendered more rapid. 
Water constitutes an agreeable vehicle of food, as in soups and 
vegetable infusions; while milk and wine are largely indebted 
to it. Heated it affords a pleasant, and often a useful, stimulus 
to the stomach; and as a detersive, it promotes bodily purity. 
The bath forms an admirable tonic. ‘The physical properties 
of water are equally diversified. It is the medium of existence 
to a multitude of creatures. Perpetual agitation purifies it; 
stagnant it would be inimical to animated beings. Tides and 
currents subserve various useful purposes, promoting human 
intercourse, and enabling maritime nations to form reservoirs 
for their shipping. ‘The ocean indeed is the high road of na- 
tions, while rivers and canals facilitate communication and the 
transport of merchandize. Hydraulic machines effect an enor- 
mous saving of animal power. Without water, chemistry could 
hardly have reached its present eminence. As a receptacle of 
latent heat its utility in the economy of nature is unbounded. 
Thus, when water freezes, a portion of caloric is given out, and 
when it thaws, a quantity is reabsorbed. In this way, these 
processes are tempered and made more uniform, while the sum- 
mer’s heat is treasured up against the winter’s cold. Without 
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this amazing provision, water would instantly become solid at 
the freezing point, to the utter prejudice of animal life; while 
the slightest elevation of temperature would flood the earth, 
In the processes of art, the generation and condensation of 
steam afford analogous advantages. When water is subjected 
to the operation of cold, the surface sinks, and is replaced by a 
warmer and lighter layer; a process which continues until the 
temperature is reduced to thirty-nine of Fahrenheit. If the 
cold continue, ice will then form, but the main body becomes 
no colder unless by radiation, and consequently remains fitted 
for the abode of life.” 

It will be observed that the only point common to the several 
links of this chain of details, is the fact that each and all relate 
to water ; the author’s purpose here being to show that outward 
objects have adaptations to human organization. And we shall 
now be better understood in saying that the work must be read 
piecemeal for its details, not as a whole. The following are 
selected examples of ideas and sentiments not very novel, but 
intrinsically good, and meriting repetition, because yet too little 
attended to by the public, and even distrusted or rejected by 
some: — “ Passion and ignorance along with clashing interests, 
have originated that scourge of our species — war. — How often 
did the phenomena which led to the discovery of gravitation and 
the polarization of light, pass by unheeded until Newton availed 
himself of them, in the one case, and Malus, in the other? 
— With existing facilities, a child (were children so taught) 
might gain information on subjects, the circulation of the blood 
for example, that required all the intellect of a Harvey or a 

J Servetus to throw light upon. — A kind of ignominy, not less 
X, absurd than injurious, has been cast upon labour. Most rich 
men would be ashamed to drive the wholesome plough or ply 
the axe, yet nature did not give muscles to languish in inaction. 
— Assuredly, the general prevalence of celibacy, falsely so styled, 
is in so far incompatible with purity. Can we justly call that 
prudence, in him who refrains from marriage till he can support 
an expensive establishment, when the omission is secured by 
another’s misery? These wretched principles have kept thou- 
sands apart, who by marriage might have promoted each other’s 
happiness. It would doubtless be most unwarrantable to enter 
into this sacred contract, without the means of support; but 
who that is possessed of a sound mind and a healthy organiza- 
tion, could not procure them by honest industry? The earth 
affords boundless range for human increase; tracts where the 
joys of independence and of married life may be secured, with- 
out incurring the unnatural and criminal union of celibacy and 
prostitution.—It would be desirable if men of cultivated minds 
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and feelings could be more generally induced by increased 
consideration, to take charge of schools. Such would best sup- 
ply the parent’s place, and neutralise the disadvantages con- 
tingent on public instruction. — It can never be reckoned 
superfluous to turn attention to the works of God, and to lead 
the child to find pleasure, health, and occupation in the pur- 
suit. — It is difficult for those not engaged in it, to imagine 
the consuming nature of excessive toil, or how hard it is for 
those who are exposed to it, condemned to ignorance, and per- 
haps to discomfort, sickness, and privation, to gain that expan- 
sion of intellect, and the enlarged benevolence, that would 
enable them to recognise their own best interests, and to look 
with sympathy on the progress of their fellows. — Nurtured in 
prejudice as we are, we do not perceive that no human being, 
morally speaking, is entitled to live at the expense of another. 
— Well-meaning persons are sometimes apprehensive, as to 
the results that might accrue from the better education of the 
working classes, but their anticipations are unfounded: it is 
ignorance and sensuality, not knowledge or refinement, that 
we have to dread. — Reason is not so much a particular faculty, 
as the sum of all our faculties. It is the characteristic of hu- 
man beings, not because animals do not reason, but because 
their reasoning powers are so far beneath our own. — The 
wisest and best should be selected for the performance of legis- 
lative duties; surely, talent and moral probity afford a better 
criterion than mere wealth and station? Until they are better 
informed, the people will not exert the necessary discrimina- 
tion. — Talk of the expense contingent on the general diffusion 
of knowledge! Rather let us speak of that which is connected 
with the jails, the bridewells and the penitentiaries, the enforce- 
ment of a sanguinary code, and the loss of property and life.— 
A few thousand blacks annually distributed over Europe, use- 
fully and practically educated, and furnished with sound moral 
and religious instruction, would effect changes the most bene- 
ficial in the condition of their countrymen.—It is trifling to 
urge the study of Greek and Latin, as a means of facilitating 
the acquirement of the languages derived from them. — It is 
no less singular than true, that most of the moral writings of 
the ancients are rejected in our schools; while others, some of 
them most objectionable, are retained.— Masters and servants, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, parents and children, 
are expected by each other, to be models of perfection, when 
they respectively make no sufficient efforts to secure such a 
‘result.— The expenditure arising out of a single war, would 
educate the children of a whole people for ever.— Much may 
be effected if we will but strive; no one should slumber in the 
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lap of indolence. Every one has some influence, and all that 
has been done was done by individuals.” 

The following, on the contrary, are examples selected from 
different parts of the volume, in confirmation of our remark that 
several of the author’s statements are either positively erroneous 
or involve fallacies by implication : — “ Speech is the result of 
reason, since organization alone would not suffice to give rise to 
it. — It has been erroneously supposed, that the superiority of 
man [over other animals] depended on his organization. — If our 
qualities whether for goodor for ill, are in no case inborn, it neces- 
sarily follows, not only that all are capable of superior intellectual 
and moral culture, but that all have an unequivocal right to 
receive it.— It would be useless to render the cat as sagacious 
as the elephant; while the physical powers of the one, would 
be out of keeping with the limited endowments of the other. — 
The divisions of Gall, and the uses which he has assigned te 
them, in so far as they refer to alleged organs of thought, are 
equally imaginary. — Between insanity and morbid alterations 
of the brain, there seems no necessary connexion. — When 
both sexes receive equal culture, it is not found that there is 
any difference, whether speculative or practical.— We know 
nothing of the structure of mind, much less are we able to dis- 
cover any original bias to one occupation more than to another. 
— The examples of eminent persons are continually brought 
forward, and it is asked, could others become such as these? 
Yes, if they will make use of similar exertions, and if they 
enjoy equal opportunities. — The alleged inferiority of African 
intellect, 1s a prejudice so barbarous, as to be unworthy of 
refutation. — The powers of individuals are limited, those of 
governments are unlimited.— There is no material organ for 
the exercise of the affections, feelings, and moral judgments. 
The brain is not the organ of the mind, consequently, it can- 
not be the organ of the feelings, since these are but forms of 
consciousness.” 


III. On the Causes and Effects of Disease, considered in reference to 
the Moral Constitution of Man. By H.C. Bartow, M.D. Edin- 
burgh: A. and C. Black. 1637. 8vo. pp. 87. 


In ages of ignorance and superstition, it is customary for 
mankind to attribute almost all their sufferings, whether they 
come as diseases of the body or as afflictions of mind, to the 
immediate will and agency of the Deity, directed upon indivi- 
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duals independently of any fixed laws, and even in direct 
opposition to the ordinary course of nature. As knowledge 
advances, certain antecedent conditions are discovered, which 
are found invariably to have preceded particular evils when- 
ever the origin of the latter has been sought for. Such ante- 
cedent conditions then begin to be regarded as the causes of the 
resulting evils. On precise investigation, these causes and their. 
results are found to be uniform and inseparable, and the agency 
of the Deity is then referred to, not as capriciously inflicting 
particular evils on individuals, but as having established a cer- 
tain fixed and invariable order in the arrangement of nature 
(called by us the laws of nature) by which all similar events 
are determined, and so far as our vision extends, by which all 
similar events always have been determined in time past and 
will be so determined in time to come. We thus learn to look 
upon the Creator of the world in a far more exalted light than 
that of a being whose works, like those of man, are so ill-con- 
structed as to require constant superintendence and interference, 
lest they should go wrong and fail to fulfil his design. In the 
present day, many persons have attained this advanced stage of 
intelligence and reason. But since the most forward of civilised 
nations must still include numerous individuals who are far 
behind their fellows, as well as many who are equally far in 
advance of the multitude, we may now see representatives of 
all the different ages of advancing knowledge and civilisation, 
living at the same time, and in daily intercourse with each 
other. Probably there are yet tens of thousands of English- 
men, called well-educated, who have no clear notion of what is 
signified in the expressions “ general laws” or “ laws of na- 
ture,” and who attribute almost every event in which they are 
interested, either to chance (causeless accident) or to the agency 
of the Deity exercised upon them according to the supposed 
feeling of the moment, (which is caprice,) as a judge would 
have to decide a cause brought before him in the absence of 
any enacted laws in conformity with which his judgment should 
be guided. 7 

Dr. Barlow is not one of these purblind men, living amongst 
others whose minds are ages in advance of theirs. It is the 
high characteristic of his profession, to possess and apply that 
kind of knowledge which tends so much to fit us for appreciat- 
ing the certainty and importance of general laws; and in this 
respect he is already in advance of the majority of his profes- 
sion, nine-tenths of the senior members of which are still utterly 
ignorant of the physiology of the brain, and therefore as igno- 
rant of the natural laws relating to the mental department of 
human nature. We say “ already,” in the presumption that 
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Dr. Barlow is a young man, the essay before us being his In- 


augural Dissertation, on the occasion of taking his Medical 


Degree; and though it affords no evidence that its author is ` 


now acquainted with Phrenology, it indicates a turn of mind 
very likely to make him so at no distant period. The purport 
of the Dissertation is to show that diseases are the consequences 
flowing from neglect of those moral, organic, and physical laws 
of the universe, by which human beings are preserved and 
guided ; and that being so, they become indirectly the remedies 
of evils by inducing mankind to learn those laws and adapt 
their conduct to them. He would also go a step beyond this, 
for he contends that even as the means, independently of the 
end to be attained, disease is beneficial. But our author’s own 


words will best convey his ideas on these points: — ‘“ We have © 


endeavoured,” he writes, ‘‘ in the course of this essay, to show 
that disease is not an evil, but on the contrary, that it is an 
appointed remedy for evils; that is for the voluntary acts of 
rational agents at variance with moral and physical laws, the 
consequences of which are seen in the sufferings to which hu- 
man beings are subject: these sufferings having, by the bene- 
volent will of the all-wise Governor of the world, a natural 
tendency to occasion the removal of the causes which have 
given rise to them, and thus to make mankind, on the whole, 


better and happier. The advantages resulting from disease are - 


two-fold —the immediate and ultimate; the former arise in con- 
sequence of the part which disease acts in keeping up some 
sense of religion and of moral obligation — in stimulating to 
virtue, and thereby strengthening every good principle — in 
promoting benevolence, and affording a wide field for the cul- 
tivation of the human feelings— and, in relation to the sufferer, 
its influence in changing the dispositions and affections of the 
heart, one of the most important and highest offices — together 
with the assistance it affords to the progress of science, and the 
promotion of the useful arts generally: the latter, or its ulti- 
mate advantage, is the study of its laws, and thereby the per- 
ception and removal of the causes which have occasioned it.” 
(Page 66.) f 
By adducing instances of much suffering which have leď to 
the discovery of certain constant facts or laws, and thus given 
us a knowledge calculated to prevent or alleviate similar cala- 
mities in future, and by directing his reader’s attention to va- 


rious beneficial consequences resulting from diseases, our author - 


makes out a case for the truth and accuracy of which there. 
does thus appear strong prima facie evidence. The fault we: :: 


have to find with the author here, as is the case also with almost: 


f 


every other writer on the same question, is, that he argues as: :u 
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an advocate for one side, and does not present the evidence for 
the opposite side with the same force and prominence. He 
speaks, for instance, of malaria, contagion, fever, plague, small- 
pox, and cholera, contending that beneficial results are pro- 
duced by them. But the occurrence of an epidemic gives rise 
to thousands and millions of single events or consequences, all 
of which can be traced back, more or less satisfactorily, to the 
prior event — the existence of the epidemic. Would it not 
then ‘be most strange, most contrary to the. ordinary com- 
mingling of good and ill which we observe in all things affect- 
ing human beings, were the whole of these thousands and mil- 
lions of consequences to be pure evils? Is it not more reason- 
able to expect both good and ill? If so, the duty of one con- 
tending that the epidemic disease is an advantage, not an evil, 
involves a far more difficult inquiry and proof than the citing 
of some evidence of good consequences. The essential ques- 
tion should be, first, whether a greater amount of good than of 
evil is caused by the disease; and secondly, whether the sur- 
plus of good (if any) is an adequate counterpoise to the existence 
of the epidemic. Our author must excuse us for thinking 
that he has done very little towards effecting a solution of this 
wider question. To say that disease is beneficial because it 
leads to the knowledge which may prevent its recurrence, does 
seem a most oblique mode of reasoning. If disease be not 
an evil, as our author contends, the power of preventing it 
must be valueless. But if disease be an evil, it cannot surely 
be deemed a counterpoise that the evil tends to correct itself; 
for the disease in that case is an actual and positive evil, while 
the prevention of it, — that is, its absence, — is at best only 
a negative good, deriving its value solely from the previous 
existence of the evil. The question is most obscure and 
difficult, and much more must be known before we ean feel 
authorised to decide upon it. 

If we turn from the consequences to the race, and direct 
attention exclusively to the consequences to individuals; in be- 
coming thus special we find an increased difficulty of believing 
diseases exclusively beneficial. A patient racked with the pangs 
of a severe attack of gout, perhaps brought upon him by the 
foolish conduct of his parents, which he had no power to pre- 
vent, or one whose life is embittered and wearing away to an 
early and painful termination from calculus, will scarcely be 
persuaded that his torments are not evils. It would be vain to: 
tell the sufferer, that others may derive benefit from his misery, 
that physicians will be thereby induced to seek knowledge, 
which knowledge may possibly prevent similar sufferings to- 
others yet unborn. Can the wretched patient sincerely believe 
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that he ought thus to suffer in order to procure the chance of 
reprieve to others whom he cares not for? What thousands 
and millions, individually quite incapable of ascertaining and 
effecting the conditions requisite to avoid disease, have been 
thus sacrificed for the good of others! Why should this vast 
amount of misery have been suffered by A., B., C., and the rest, 
in order that D., E., F., and others, should have rather less there- 
after, — for as yet it only comes to this difference of degree; 
and how intense is the degree, and how vast is the amount of 
daily suffering still! It is to be feared, that so long as we must 
look upon natural occurrences with human eyes and human feel- 
ings, we cannot pronounce this world a “ system of optimism,” 
as our author seems willing to do. 

But it is also said, that immediate benefits flow from disease, 
independently of the ultimate advantages to which we have just 
alluded. Unquestionably so; but here, again, as in reference 
to the race, we must inquire whether the advantages to the 
individual sufferers are equivalent to their pains. It is said 
that suffering tends to chasten the mind, to keep up a sense of 
religion and moral obligation, and to promote feelings of bene- 
volence and virtue. ‘True, it does this at times, and in some 
persons; but in a vast many instances, suffering does not excite 
the moral feelings only; on the contrary, it makes the purely 
selfish and animal feelings more intense: whence the proverbial 
waywardness and irritability of the sick-bed or imperfect con- 
valescence. Often, too, the apparent moral improvement is 
only the temporary feebleness or apathy of a mind rendered 
unfit for its wonted manifestations of fraud, violence, or licen- 
tiousness. How many, also, die in anguish, both mental and 
corporeal, before any moral advantage has been reaped from 
their sufferings ! 

Again, it behoves a physician to bear in mind that Man is 
only one amongst an immense number of created beings. Many 
of the diseases and accidents, the bodily pains and mental suf- 
ferings to which he is liable, are far from being exclusively his 
own, but are shared largely by other animals; some being reci- 
procally communicated from them to him, or from him to them. 
If it be assumed as probable, — and we, at least, do not dispute 
this probability, — that disease may have been partly designed 
as a spur to impel mankind to trace its origin, and to discover 
the natural laws with which it is in connexion, why should the 
same sufferings have been extended to countless myriads of 
created beings, utterly unable either to discover or to avoid the 
causes of their misery? He who would satisfactorily explain 
the origin and the ends of disease and pain, must constantly 
keep in view, that the laws of organic life involve the brute 
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creation as well as man. Pain cannot impel them to scientific 
discoveries; nor can it elevate them to a sense of moral and 
religious obligation. 

Our object, in making these comments upon Dr. Barlow’s 
moral interpretations of natural events, is not to deny either 
the force of his arguments, or the likelihood of their soundness, 
to some extent. What we would impress upon our readers, is, 
that, whilst there are so many and so important outstanding 
facts not reconcileable with this interpretation, it cannot be 
supposed that we have yet seized the one great principle which 
may hereafter be discovered as a full solution of this difficult 
question. As unfolding secondary uses, we do not at all dis- 
pute Dr. Barlow’s explanations; but we can view them only as 
pointing out some collateral advantages from disease which are 
not unmixed with corresponding disadvantages. ‘The space at 
our command will not allow us to enter upon another topic 
involved in the Dissertation; namely, the possibility and con- 
sequences of ‘‘ voluntary acts at variance with moral and phy- 
sical laws.” Understanding this term “laws” to mean the 
established order or system of nature, we think that much con- 
fusion has been introduced into the reasoning of authors who 
have written upon the question; and we are disposed to main- 
tain, that so far as man can infringe the laws of nature, he can 
do so either for good or for ill: consequently, not only his suf- 
ferings, but also many of his pleasures, arise from infringement 
of the physical and organic laws, if not infringement of the 
moral laws as well; and that, on the contrary, obedience would 
often cause suffering, and is frequently impossible. The proper 
explanation of our views on this point must be postponed to a 
future opportunity; and we shall conclude the present notice, 
by recommending Dr. Barlow’s Dissertation to our medical 
friends, and at the same time also recommending the science. 
of Phrenology to his attention, if he be not already conversant 
with it. We have reprinted (page 119.) his illustrations of the 
* connexion of disease with war,” on account of their moral 
bearings, and of their applicability to our Canadian quarrels. 

There is, however, one additional remark, which we would 
yet make before closing this notice of the work. In the Pre- 
face the author writes, ‘ The very flattering manner in which, 
as an ‘ Inaugural Dissertation,’ it was received and approved 
of by the Medical Faculty, induced the Author to print it in 
its present form.” ‘The Medical Faculty,” as we presume, 
signifies the medical examiners of the University. They 
have resolutely set their faces against Mr. Combe’s works and 
the philosophical doctrines which are inculcated in them; yet, 
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when the same views are presented by another, they are  re- 
ceived and approved of” in a “ very flattering manner!” We 
say the “ same views,” because the general doctrine of Combe 
is essentially that which is here applied in one special direction 
by Dr. Barlow. 


IV. Lecture on Education. By W. B. Hopcson. Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black. 1837. 12mo. pp. 48. 


WE have been greatly pleased by a perusal of this Lecture, 
which was delivered in October last, at the opening of the 
second session of the “ Edinburgh Association of the Working 
Classes, for their social, intellectual, and moral improvement ;” 
although rather sceptical as to the likelihood of the lecturer’s 
views being fully understood by the class of persons to whom 
he was addressing himself. If understood by them, the work- 
Ing men of Edinburgh must be at least a generation in advance 
of those of the same social rank in the country towns and vil- 
lages of England. In the parish in which this page is written, 
thickly peopled, and within fifteen miles of London, we much 
doubt whether one per cent. of the working men would have 
understood the lecturer; and it is even problematical whether 
a larger per centage of sufficiently intelligent auditors could be 
selected from its inhabitants, were the shopkeepers and farmers 
joined with the labourers and artisans. In the manufacturing 
towns of England, where Mechanics’ Institutions have been 
some time established, and other facilities of instruction have 
been afforded, the case might be otherwise; yet even in these 
places, we fear that a more commonplace and humbler style of 
instruction would be required to kindle any responsive fire in 
the many. 

Mr. Hodgson’s views are sound and liberal, and in seope and 
spirit essentially agree with those propounded in former Num- 
bers of this Journal and other phrenological works; but there 
is a force and freshness in his mode of conveying them which 
sufficiently indicate that he is not repeating a lesson parrot- 
wise, but has studied his subject and made the ideas his own. 
In reading the lecture, we had marked several passages as well 
meriting quotation, although we now find the space at our dis- 
posal insufficient for the half of them. In consequence, we 
shall select only three, as examples of the author’s mode of 
treating his subject, and chosen for the importance, more 
than for the novelty, of the views inculcated; though good 
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ideas cannot be called hackneyed which still run counter to 
the precepts of the many, and in direct opposition to the prac- 
tices of most persons. iii 

s It will be granted by all, that Moral Training ought to 
hold a prominent place in every system of education. But 
there is only one way in which it can be effectually conducted. 
All our faculties are stimulated when their proper objects are 
presented. If we wish, therefore, to excite the moral senti- 
ments, we must not commit moral precepts to memory, for these 
exercise merely the intellect which retains them, and leave the - 
heart untouched: we must furnish them with their correspond- 
ing objects. If we wish a boy to be benevolent, we must show 
him want which he may remove, misery which he may alleviate, 
beings whom he may love and treat with kindness and affec- 
tion. Again, if we wish a boy to be honest and conscientious, 
we must repose trust in him, commit something to his care, 
require from him a strict account of his stewardship, and fami- 
liarise him to the pleasure which results from the consciousness 
of the discharge of duty. Every other method but this is un- 
natural, and must therefore fail.” 

‘s The true philosopher, accordingly, is not the man who has 
the most profound and minute acquaintance with any single de- 
partment of science, but he who has a general view of all, who 
can follow them in their combinations, and appreciate them as 
one great whole. It is doubtless possible for a man who does 
not possess this general knowledge, to accumulate facts in any 
science; but facts of themselves are dead and useless: it is only 
when they are taken up by a higher order of minds, and 
classified, and generalised, and traced to their causes and re- 
sults, that they become really useful, and merit the name of 
knowledge. ‘This is true both of the progress of science and 
of the human mind. The most complete system of education, 
therefore, is that which conveys, not the fullest knowledge of 
one isolated science, but that which gives the most extensive 
‘survey of the whole field of science, and the various relations of 
all its parts.” 

s Nor let it be said that talent will always, as in these cases, 
force its own way. Worldly distinction and success depend 
at least as much on a certain animal energy, as upon great 
intellectual power. The greatest talents are often unaccom- 
panied by this energy, while it often co-exists with ignorancé 
and folly. The poet has well said, that ‘ fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.’ Talent does not always force its owt 
way; and for one instance where it has risen superior to ad- 
verse circumstances, in a hundred it has passed away unexer 
cised and unknown. And even in those cases where men of 
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great intellectual power have surmounted the obstacles of 
poverty and early want of instruction, how much greater, how 
much happier, how much more useful, might they not have 
been, had their road to knowledge been made a little less dif- 
ficult and rugged, had a helping hand been judiciously extended 
to aid and guide them in the commencement of their career ? 
Besides, this assertion, that talent will always force its own way; 
if trne, proves too much. If talent will always force its way, it 
will do so among the higher as well as among the lower classes ; 
what need, then, of education in any case? Admit the utility 
of Education in any single instance, and you must admit it in 
all; in other words, you must render Education universal.” 

The last passage may be misunderstood by those who over- 
look the author’s use of the word “ talent,” as if it were synony- 
mous with “ intellectual power.” We are disposed to believe 
that talent (by which we mean the sum of mental capacity, 
both active and passive,) does not fail by any means so fre- 
quently as the author seems to think. A familiar instance 
will illustrate our meaning better than definitions; and this is 
afforded by the characters or capacities of Melancthon and 
Luther. In the former, the intellectual and moral power was 
greatly above that of Luther; yet Luther was more successful 
with the world, and effected more for the Reformation than 
Melancthon could have accomplished. The animal energy of 
Luther gave him a practical superiority, and thus constituted a 
part of his talents; but in situations where great intellect was 
required and great animal power not essential, there Melanc- 
thon shone to more advantage. | 

In two or three other points we are inclined to dissent from 
the lecturer’s views. His definition of general education 
(page 5.), as comprehending “ all the causes which tend in any 
way to form or modify the human mind,” is faulty, inasmuch 
as it gives a signification to the term widely different from the 
sense in which it is ordinarily used. The application of old 
terms to new ideas is injudicious, as tending to produce ambi- 
guity in all opinions or discussions connected with the subjects 
to which such terms relate. The word “ epirrheology” has 
latterly been used in natural history, to signify the study of the 
influence of circumstances on living beings, and there seems no 
objection to letting the same term be extended to the influence 
of circumstances on rational beings. We also must intimate a 
great répugnance to the habit of pronouncing our own feel- 
ings and ideas to be the correct interpretations or represent- 
ations of the intentions of the Creator (page 9.). We see 
certain events take place in nature; and certain ideas and emo- 
tions are felt to be excited in ourselves by witnessing these 
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natural occurrences. Does it therefore follow that the Author 
of nature must have had the same ideas and emotions when 
originally instituting this order of events? Our interpretations 
of natural occurrences proceed on this assumption, and hence 
we have the glaring absurdity of each of us attributing to the 
Creator some different purpose or intention, according to the 
peculiarities of our individual minds. Lastly, we take the op- 
portunity of Mr. Hodgson’s allusion to the punishment of 
death (page 22.), to declare our acquiescence in the right of 
society to inflict death on those of its members whose lives are 
incompatible with the safety or well-being of others, though we 
are convinced that in very few cases is it really necessary to 
resort to this. All particulars of the incident to which we 
allude are not in our recollection at this moment, but we 
believe it was Dr. Richardson who shot the insane man during 
the disastrous return from the overland journey in America: 
who could blame him for this homicide ? 


V. « Key of Phrenology. By Lieut. J. Bunney, K. O. S. M” — 
A pamphlet of 16 pages, without date or title-page. 


Our attention was called to this pamphlet, by a letter from 
Cambridge, subscribed “ Philalethes,” and inclosing a copy of 
the pamphlet. The writer states that Mr. Bunney had then 
been for some months in Cambridge, and that several members 
of the University had visited him for the purpose of being 
manipulated. Two other printed papers accompanied the 
pamphlet; one of them being a list of the names of the phre- 
nological organs, used by Mr. Bunney in his reports of de- 
velopment; the other containing a set of laudatory notices of 
Mr. Bunney’s phrenological skill, extracted from provincial 
newspapers, and evidently penned by persons very little ac- 
quainted with the science. ‘These are preceded by an assertion 
that Mr. Bunney had “ been consulted by several thousand 
individuals, many of whom are of the highest rank and talent 
in the kingdom,” and that he had “ phrenologically examined, 
and given advice to, upwards of one thousand members of the 
University.” We are sorry to learn this; and think it very 
little to the credit of “ one thousand members of the Univer- 
sity,” and other individuals “ of the highest rank and talent,” 
that they should seek this test of the value or accuracy of 
any science. And, although looking with cordiality upon all 
fellow-labourers in the same field with ourselves, provided they 
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keep within the boundaries of their individual talents and 
attainments, we must add, that, so far as our own observations 
go, the practice of selling reports of development and character 
has hitherto brought more discredit than benefit to Phrenology. 
Of Mr. Bunney individually we know nothing, nor can we re- 
collect ever to have heard his name mentioned; so that we are 
wholly unable to speak of his personal merits as a phrenologist, 
and can give no direct reply to the observation of our cor- 
respondent, that, ‘“ having, on his own authority, I believe, so 
considerably increased the number of organs, it becomes a 
matter of serious consideration whether or no he is to be coun- 
tenanced by the Editors of the Phrenological Journal.” Every 
one has an undoubted right to propound his own views in 
science; and if the public should err, through receiving these 
views without the warranty of evidence or established scientific 
reputation in the propounder, time will set them right. 

We thank our friendly correspondent, however, for sending 
Mr. Bunney’s published work, since we have thus had the 
opportunity of forming a judgment of its value, —or, we regret 
to say, its want of value. It has been our lot to read some 
very poor works put forth as Guides or Keys to Phrenology, 
and the pamphlet now before us is amongst the worst. As a 
literary production, it is scarcely deserving of criticism; and as 
a treatise on science or philosophy, it has still humbler claims 
to notice. Our readers will form their own estimate of the 
work, on seeing the two examples here given in illustration of 
the author’s mode of describing the phrenological organs and 
faculties. 


“ No. 1.— AMATIVENESS — LOVE —THE DESIRE OF 
MARRIAGE. 


“ This organization is the most mysterious of human nature, and is a type 
of the spiritual marriage of time with eternity, or the body and the mind. 
(See Lectures on Self-knowledge.) 

“ Uses. — This organ is to increase domestic virtue, and perfect spiritual 
love, by physical agency, to the glory of the heavenly Creator. 

“ ABUSES. — Animal sensuality, worshipping the creatures instead of the 
Creator ; selfish love, or second love, forsaking first love to God by means 
of fleshly lust.” 


“21. LOCALITY. 


“ Uses. — Geographical discoveries ; memory of place and situation of 
objects, and their local agreement with circumstances and events; it also 
gives love of change, and travelling about to see other countries; restlessness, 
love of hunting, sports, and all things connected with bodily exercise. It is 
useful to the surveyor and landscape painter. 

“ ABUSES. — Restlessness, love of change and travel; it influences to 
physical enjoyment and the neglect of study, and individual knowledge of 
things. This organ is the greatest enemy tothe human sind, as it too often 
influences the judgment to materialism or infidelity, and crime; it is the 
intellectual organ of the body.” 
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In addition to such gratuitous non-representations of. Phre- 
. nology as are contained in the preceding descriptions, the author 
ef the pamphlet has introduced into his list organs or faculties 
of Space, Temperance, Sophistry, and Prophecy. Not a single fact 
being adduced in confirmation of the existence of such organs, 
it would be superfluous on our part to say more about them, 
unless that “ Space” may be intended as a synonym of Vi- 
mont’s organ of “ Geometrical Sense,” although the description 
of it is ridiculous. We have no right to censure Mr. Bunney 
for publishing ideas which he probably fancies to be correct 
and very profound; but phrenologists are entitled to complain 
that he should give the name of Phrenology to descriptions and 
representations which no intelligent phrenologist could coun- 
tenance. Who can be surprised that our Universities should 
be slow to receive a science brought to their gates under such 
a form as this Key of Phrenology ? 


VI. The Knowledge Qualification: —A Plan for the reciprocal 
Extension of Education and the Franchise. By James ADAM, 
Editor of the Aberdeen Herald. Edinburgh: W. Tait. 1837. 
8vo. pp. 23. 


Tur Phrenological Journal will abstain from interference in 
questions of party politics; but the philosuphy of politics is clearly 
within the scope of a Journal devoted to mental science; as 
having, for its proper object, the knowledge and guidance of 
the common mind of the nation. The pamphlet before us is 
an important contribution to the science of politics, on account 
_of the vast change its author proposes to make in the qualifi- 
cations of parliamentary electors, jurymen, members of civic 
boards, magistrates, and other persons exercising public offices, 
where knowledge and the capacity of sound judgment are re- 
quired (at present assumed) in the office-bearers. In order 
_to insure this degree of intelligence in electors and the elected, 
Mr. Adam would either substitute tests of knowledge, in place 
of pecuniary qualifications, or else unite the former with the 
latter. To every reflecting moralist, we should presume, the 
plan of Mr. Adam must appear to be theoretically the best; 
but that it will become a practical one, we have not the slightest 
hope. A moment's thought on the immense mass of wealthy 
ignorance, which would be disqualified by any test of adequate 
knowledge for the fulfilment of public duties, must convince 
readers that the suggestions of Mr. Adam will not get a full 
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trial in our times. Still, so far as the test applies to the elec- 
tors of members of Parliament (the chief purport of the author’s 
plan), it might be tried, and perhaps may be tried ere long; for 
if the great body of the working classes do acquire a sufficiency 
of knowledge to fit them for performing their duty, it will then 
be vain to attempt to limit qualifications by the pecuniary tests 
at present applied in the election of representatives. The 
modification that we would embrace, would be that of making 
the electoral qualification a pecuniary one, or one of intel- 
ligence, at the option of the individual, instead of limiting him to 
either of these exclusively, or to both united. The property 
qualifications now established, it appears to us, are low enough ; 
but we would let persons become equally eligible, provided they 
could show a due amount of intelligence, although not possessed 
of the same pecuniary qualification. It would then be in the 
choice of a would-be elector to make his claim either on the 
grounds of intelligence or of property, and the opposition of 
the ignorant wealthy would be much lessened. Besides, we 
think that wealth ought to confer privileges in a country like 
Britain. The author thinks also, and no doubt correctly, that 
the desire of political power — the right of voting, &c., would 
greatly conduce to the spread of knowledge and enlightenment 
of the people; and he would thus “ make the spread of education 
and the concession of civil rights not merely concomitant and 
commensurate, but mutually assistant.” ‘The proposed modifi- 
cation, it must be confessed, would be a serious drawback here ; 
but we prefer it as a point more likely to be gained, if we rightly 
understand the public mind and its mirror — the Periodical 
Press. We strongly recommend the pamphlet to those who are 
interested in this important question — and who is not so ? — 
as being highly worthy of attention, and one calculated to do 
good service if distributed amongst the advocates of Universal 
Suffrage, who run into the extreme of disregarding all quali- 
fications. Mr. Adam writes: ‘“ Universal Suffrage, if the 
words are to be understood literally, is an absurdity. There 
must be some limitations. Children could not go to the Poll, 
and convicted criminals, madmen, young persons, and probably 
` females (although I do not approve of this restriction), would 
not be allowed to exercise the privilege. But, ifa fool be inca- 
pacitated, is a man who knows not what he is doing in a much 
better condition? If unsteady youth be excluded, why should 
vacillating ignorance be admitted? As the abstract right must 
be limited in practice, should not the totally uninformed be cut 
off along with the other incapables ?” 
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VII. A Manual of Conduct; or, Christian Principle exemplified in 
daily Practice. By the Author of “ The Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice,” &c. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black; and Longman 
and Co., London. 1838. 12mo. pp. 453. 


THE volume before us is a second and considerably abridged 
edition of a work, called, “ The true Plan of a Living Temple,” 
reviewed in our sixth volume, page 547. Having already given 
an abstract of the author’s views, we shall revert to them but 
briefly on the present occasion. His object is to show that 
there is no incompatibility or opposition between the perform- 
ance of the business of this world and the fulfilment of strictly 
religious duties; but that, on the contrary, viewing mankind as 
placed by the Deity in circumstances imperatively demanding 
a close attention to secular affairs, we cannot serve him better 
than by faithfully and conscientiously discharging the offices so 
prescribed to us—under the religious impression that in so 
doing we act conformably to his will. The author considers 
those persons to labour under a hurtful delusion, who, as 
aspirants after a happy immortality, lift their thoughts above all 
temporal things, and dwell, in imagination, amidst such scenes 
and interests only as are spiritual and invisible. “ Yet,” says 
he, “ it would be most fatally to mistake our meaning, and to 
pervert our intention, if it should be supposed that we are 
seeking to lower the spiritual ambition of man, or to set before 
him an object which is fitted rather to degrade and to secularize, 
than to elevate and purify his nature. On the contrary, our 
object is to throw areligious grandeur and a divine beauty over 
even the humblest offices that may be assigned to him in life, 
—to call his religious disposition into exercise in the discharge 
of every duty that can be put before him,—and to give to his 
whole mode of viewing life, and the universe, and his own 
character, a religious consecration.” 

But while the author justly regards the performance of the 
duties of this life in a religious spirit as a highly important 
division of the obligations of the human race as subjects 
of the divine government, he is by no means disposed to under- 
value ‘religious services, strictly so called.” To the consider- 
ation of the utility of these a section of his volume is devoted ; 
but on this subject the reader is referred to our former article. 

The following observations on happiness deserve to be quoted : 
“ The vague notions entertained respecting the true nature and 
constituents of human happiness, are strongly manifested by the 
questions so long and ably agitated in the schools of ancient 
philosophy ;—namely, what is the chief good of life, and whether 
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virtue alane be sufficient to render a man happy in all circum- 
stances. It is quite evident, upon a moment’s consideration, 
that these questions proceeded upon an utter inattention to the 
very mixed and compounded state in which, by the very con- 
dition of his nature, the materials of happiness are presented to 
man; and accordingly we lay it down as our first principle upon 
this subject, that Nature has furnished man with many varied 
sources of happiness, which must be united in order to give to 
the enjoyment of life its most perfect character. For human 
nature itself is a compound of many powers and capabilities ; 
and hence, to complete the happiness of man, there must be in 
him a union of happy views of the dispensations of Providence, 
—pure and warm affections to all the beings and objects by 
whom he is surrounded in life,—a good conscience, or the 
absence of any feeling of his being engaged in a course con- 
trary to the will and appointments of God,—active employment 
in some reputable course of business or speculation, — a certain 
measure of bodily health, or freedom from disease, —and lastly, 
successful exertions in that career in which he has seen fit to 
employ his powers. It is a mistake to suppose that the pos- 
session of any one of these is sufficient to constitute a full 
measure of earthly happiness, while the others are wanting ; 
and our idea of a perfectly happy life, in so far as that expression 
is applicable to the mixed and imperfect state in which man 
exists, can only be constituted by the union of all these sources 
of enjoyment in their best state.” 

The author takes a more favourable view of human nature 
than most of his clerical countrymen are in the habit of present- 
ing. He thinks happiness far more prevalent than misery, and 
virtue than vice. ‘ History, indeed,” he admits, “as it has 
often been remarked, is chiefly occupied with the vices and 
irregularities of human conduct; and when we form our estimate 
of human worth by its delineations, we may often be disposed 
to view this earth as but a scene over which violence and 
guilt have trod with unrestrained dominion. But juster re- 
flection will satisfy us, that there has at all times been a pre- 
ponderance of happiness and of virtue in the world, of which 
history takes no notice, but which was not on that aecount less real 
or less prevalent; and that the true excellence of the human 
condition has been manifested by the myriads who have solely 
devoted themselves to the duties of humble life, and tasted 
without ambition the ordinary share of human joys, while con- 
querors and legislators have pursued their courseamidst delusions . 
that neither satisfied themselves, nor were beheld with envy by 
those who knew the value of more substantial blessings.” f 

With these few remarks and extracts we conclude our notice 
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of the ** Manual of Conduct.” The calm, hopeful, and philan- 
thropic spirit by which it is pervaded will be found refreshing 
by every reader, even though he may happen, like ourselves, to 
differ from the author in some of his views. We should rejoice 
to see publications of so pleasing and philosophical a character 
proceeding more abundantly from clerical pens.* 

R. C. 


VIII. Lettera al Signor Defendente Sacchi sul Merito e Valore della 
Craniologia con Osservazioni sulla Testa di Gian Domenico Ro- 
magnosi. 1l vol. 8vo. pp. 106. Milano. 1836. 


Tue above is the title of an able but rather wordy essay on 
the merits and usefulness of Craniology, as introductory to. 
phrenological observations on the head, character, and writings 
of Gian Domenico Romagnosi, an Italian author and moral 
philosopher of some celebrity, who died in July, 1836, at the age 
of 74, and whose brain and skull were examined very cavehilly 
in the presence of several medical men of eminence. 

After some general observations on the possibility of judging 
of the configuration of the brain by the inspection of the skull, 
the author proceeds to examine the development of each organ, 
in succession, in the head of Romagnosi, and to show the exact 
- correspondence between their relative sizes and the strength and 
activity of their corresponding manifestations. But in this part 
of his essay he falls into the error of which we used to complain 
in our Parisian contemporary—viz. supposing all his readers 
to be equally conversant with the character and history of 
Romagnosi as himself, and thus omitting to adduce any facts 
or illustrations to enable others to judge of the accuracy of his 
inferences. ‘This omission detracts very much from the interest 
of the sketch, and wholly destroys its value as evidence in favour 
of phrenology, except to those who are acquainted with the 
writings of Romagnosi. We confess that we never read a page 
of his works, or heard of him asa “ celebrity,” till this pamphlet 
was put into our hands. And yet so meagre is the information 
communicated by the author, that, after reading his account, we 


® We had prepared a longer notice of the ‘“ Manual of Conduct,” a work in 
the perusal of which we had felt much pleasure; but as the length of our own 
notice (arising from the discussion of points in whieh we differed from the Author) 
would have obliged its postponement till the June Number of this Journal, we have 
preferred the shorter notice above, sent by an esteemed friend. It is our wish to 
limit this Journal to natural science, and to discuss questions of duty and morality 
only in so far as these can be determined independently of revelation. On this 
account the above notice is not editorial. — Enitor P. J. | 
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can guess at the character of Romagnosi’s mind only from the 
account of his cerebral development. This is much to be 
regretted, because, with the addition of some information 
regarding the actual manifestations in conduct, thought, and 
feeling, the talent and knowledge of the author would have made 
his little work both practically useful and of no small interest. 
The mere fact of its publication, however, shows that even in 
Italy truth is making its way in spite of the Pope and his Bull 
of excommunication. 


A. C. 


IX. Caractéres Phrénologiques et Physiognomoniques des contem- 
porains les plus célèbres selon les Systemes de Gall, Spurzheim, 
Lavater, &c.,avec 37 Portraits d' Illustrations contemporaines, &c. &c. 
Par THzoporeE Pourin. Paris: Bailliére. 1837. 


THE appearance of this handsome octavo is one among many 
other proofs we have lately had of the setting of .the current of 
public opinion towards Phrenology. M. Poupin, a young man 
of an enterprising mind and ardent imagination, seems to have 
been seized with a strong desire to distinguish himself by writing 
a book. Allured by the novelty and inherent interest of Phre- 
nology, he has not only selected it for his theme, but with a 
quick perception of the preference universally given to comment- 
aries upon the characters and dispositions of our fellow mortals 
over mere general disquisitions, M. Poupin has boldly pounced 
upon seven and thirty of the most distinguished “ celebrités” 
now alive or recently dead in France, as illustrations of his 
philosophical remarks, and shown them up not only in their 
mental peculiarities, but in seven and thirty excellent likenesses, 
admirably lithographed, which bring them all (with Gall at their 
head) as vividly before the eye of the reader as if they were 
marching past in propriis personis. 

To give our readers some idea of our friend M. Poupin, we 
shall lay before them a few extracts from his preface, which is 
as original in its way as any thing we have lately met with. 
We only wish we could do it more justice in the translation. 

“ Thanks to you, Gall, Spurzheim, de la Chambre, and 
Lavater ; thanks to you, Montaigne ; thanks to you, Charron ; 
thanks to you, La Harpe, La Fontaine, Rabelais, Juvenal, 
Horace, Longinus, Seneca, La Rouchefoucault, Ovid, and 
Pascal (what a medley !) ; thanks to you, Bourdaloue, Massillon, 
and Bossuet; thanks, a thousand thanks to you, amiable Scudèri, 
de Gournay, de Genlis, and Guizot ; thanks to you, noble ladies, 
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thanks also to you, Messrs. de Chateaubriand, de Lamartine, 
Degerando, Alibert, Thiers, and Victor Hugo. Oh! a hundred 
times thanks to you, and especially to you, Jules Janin, who have 
allowed me to shelter myself under your name. Thanks, lastly, 
to you, ancient and modern writers, who have enlightened and 
inspired me; thanks also to you for the numerous borrowings 
I have made from you. Oh! Iam a sturdy debtor, am I not? 
At last, at last, thanks to you all, great and small, I have finished 
my book !” 

So much for our modest friend’s naïve account of the sources 
of his book; now for its merits. ‘ These characters which I 
offer to the public are nothing more than a vast Capharnaiim 
where every thing is confounded; phrenology, philosophy, 
physiognomy, verses, axioms, religion, theatre, even politics 
(God forgive me !), all are there pellmell, — law, manners, and 
customs. Moliere shakes hands with Bourdaloue, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau with Voltaire. Alas! how many grand thoughts and 
noble ideas have cooled under my pen? Oh pardon, pardon, 
ghosts of the great men whom I have pillaged! Let the sacred 
trumpet of the resurrection sound, and I engage to ‘account to 
you for all the larcenies which I have considered myself called 
upon or was able to commit, either for the public interest or 
that of my book !!!” 

“To you, Martial, Virgil, D’Aubigné, and Brantome, many 
pages of the first part will be restored. Dulaure, Mercier, 
Saint Foix, noble models, yours will be a pretty share too? 
To you, Balzac, Pelisson, Scarron, Amiot, Mezerai, Gassendi ; 
to you also, Plato, Ariosto, and Delille, to you belongs almost 
entirely the second part of the work !” 

“We must render unto Cesar that which belongs to Cesar : 
accordingly, my masters, all will be restored to you; but waita 
little, for if you don’t, what, pray, will become of my book? 
Scarcely shall I be able to make twenty 18mo. pages of the 
ideas which belong to me in this large 8vo., and yet my hand 
trembles and my heart shrinks in seeing this poor child of a 
thousand fathers enter the world.” 

We have translated these passages from the preface for several 
reasons. Ist. They afford a key to the author’s own mind, and 
convey some notion of the style and nature of the book. 
2d. They embody a very fair critical opinion of its merits; and, 
lastly, they present as great a psychological curiosity as any to 
be found perhaps in the whole range of modern literature; and 
all that is wanting to complete its value, and give it a distin- 
guished place in a museum of phrenologieal curiosities, is a 
good portrait of the author’s own head. Had he but added 
himself to his contemporary characters, we should have been 
entirely satisfied, for verily he is as great a character as any 
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amongst them. We hope he will avail himself of this friendly 
suggestion in his next edition. 

M. Poupin first discusses, but in a more serious and sensible | 
strain, the general nature of the phrenological doctrines and. 
gives some well-executed plates of the skull, brain, and head,. . 
with the situation of the organs marked on the latter. He then 
treats of the three classes of affective, moral, and intellectual 
faculties, and appends an illustrative portrait to each, in the 
following order :— 


The love of life is shown in Leopold Robert. 


Abbe de la Meinas. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 


Alimentiveness - - Henrion de Pensey. 
Amativeness - - - Dr. Gall. 
Philoprogenitiveness - - Casimir Peérier. 
Inhabitiveness - - - Walter Scott. 
Adhesiveness - - Jacques Lafitte. 
Combativeness - - - General Lamarque. 
Destructiveness - - Baron Dupuytren. 
Secretiveness ~ - ~- Prince Talleyrand. 
Acquisitiveness - - Paganini. 
Constructiveness - - - Fontaine. 
Self-esteem - - - Dr. Broussais. 
Love of Approbation - - M. Scribe. 
Cautiousness - - - Dupin, Ainé. 
Benevolence - - Bérangér. 
Veneration - - - Lamartine. 
Firmness - - - Boissy d'Anglas. 
Conscientiousness - - Chateaubriand. 
Hope - - - - Silvio Pellico. 
Wonder - - - Hoffman. 

Ideality - - - - Victor Hugo. 

Wit - - - - Jules Janin. 
Imitation - - - - Henri Monnier. 
Individuality - - - Orfila. 

Form - - - Baron Gros. 

Size - - - - Arago. 

Weight - - - Ch. Dupin. 
Colour - - - - Paul Delaroche. 
Locality - - - Captain d’Urville. 
Number - - - - Ampère. 

Order - - - - Cuvier. 
Eventuality - - - Andrieux. 

Time - - - Lablache. 

Tune - - - - Rossini. 

Language - - - Silvester de Sacy. 


Comparison - - 
Causality - - - 
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Such are the characters and portraits commented upon by M. 
Poupin, and in many respects better subjects could scarcely hawe 
been selected for examination, had the author gone more deeply 
and seriously into the inquiry. But at the very outset there is 
a certain incongruity which forced a smile in spite of ourselves: 
All the portraits appear in the usual way with the face turned 
towards the reader, so that while we have likenesses of Dr. Gall, 
Casimir Périer, &c. for Amativeness and the other organs. at 
the back of the head, we can see only their faces and foreheads, 
and can thus form no conception from looking at them what 
the size of the organs is which they are meant to illustrate. In 
themselves the portraits are, as we have said, admirably litho- 
graphed and worth the money, although many of them happen 
not to serve the purpose for which they were inserted. 

The book is handsomely got up; and, although it betrays all 
the qualities indicated in the preface, still it abounds more in 
acute remarks, sound discrimination, and general good sense 
than one would expect from the preface alone. There is some 
eccentricity and youthful enthusiasm to correct in M. Poupin: 
but we leave him with a kindly feeling in the conviction that 
time will soon cure his more prominent faults, and farther ex- 
perience enable him to turn the talent which he unquestionably 
possesses into a more regulated channel. All his aspirations 
are good, and he gives many indications of talent. 

A. C. 


X. La Phrénologie: — Journal des Applications de la Physiologie 
Animale à la Physiologie Sociale, par l Observation exacte. Par 
MM. Cu. Pracst, A. Biricny, Drs. m. p.; J. FLORENS, Avocat 
à la Cour Royale, Rédacteurs-Gérans. Tome 1. 1837-8. 


Tue Phrenological Journal of Paris has undergone several 
- metamorphoses; but in its contents has still maintained its 
good character as a valuable collection of cases and essays. In 
April last, Za Phrénologie commenced as a substitute for the 
Journal, according to the statement of its London publisher, 
M. Bailliére. It now appears every ten days, in form of four 
quarto pages with treble columns. Several of the most eminent 
physicians and physiologists of Paris are amongst its contri- 
butors; and though we are too much pressed for space, to 
-~ enter upon its contents at present, there are several cases and 
remarks which we should be glad to transfer to our own pages, 
in an abbreviated form. One case has been given on page 158. 
VOL, X1. — N. S. NO. If. o 
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of our present Number, and others of equal interest are scat- 
tered through the pages of La Phrénologie. Whilst adverting 
ta the publication, we may take the opportunity of recommend- 
ing its editors to ensure the regular transmission of copies to 
London. M. Bailliére, of Regent Street, is nominally the pub- 
lisher of the Paris Journal; but on the present editor of this 
Journal recently applying to him for the purchase of a full set, 
he could supply only six odd Numbers of the Paris Journal and 
a copy of La Phrénologie; and even expressed his belief (con- 
trary to our assurance) that only those six odd Numbers of the 
Journal had been published. We shall continue to send a 
copy of the Phrenological Journal to the editors of La Phré- 
nologie, and beg to be informed if they do not receive it with 
Fenian: If they will regularly send La Phrénologie to us 
(in London, not Edinburgh), we shall be happy to send eack 
of its editors a copy of our Journal in return, provided they 
signify any wish to have more than one copy. 


XI. An Experimental Investigation into the Functions of the Eighth 
Pair of Nerves, or the Glosso-pharyngeal, Pneumogastric, and 
Spinal Accessory. By Joun Rezin, M.D., &c. 


WE alluded to this Essay, as it appeared in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, while speaking of Dr. Elliotson’s 
Human Physiology. (See page 164.) Since the notice of that 
work was in type, we have received a separate copy of the essay, 
through favour of the author, and briefly return to the subject 
of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve and its function, on account of 
its relation with the faculty of Alimentiveness, yet so little 
understood by phrenologists. Dr. Reid states that the sensation 
of thirst cannot depend entirely on this nerve, because animals 
voluntarily lapped water, after division of the nerve; also that 
the animals recognised bitter substances, after a perfect section - 
of the nerves on both sides. We can scarcely entertain any 
doubt that the sensation of hunger is partly dependent on the 
portion of the brain called Alimentiveness by phrenologists, 
and there is thus some probability that the sensation of thirst 
may be at least influenced by the same cerebral part. It 
appears rather at variance with the simplicity or singleness of 
function usually observed in the same single organ, to say that 
a nerve of common sensibility (sensation of Dr. Reid and others) 
“ participates” in the function of taste. Persons interested in 
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essay well deserving of their attention; though we cannot help 
repeating our regret that hundreds and thousands of animals 
should be so painfully sacrificed by the various experimentaiists, 
and the results be at present seen only in conclusions quite 
irreconcileable with each. other. 


XII. New Work by Mr. Combe. 


Mr. Grorce Comert has now in the press, and nearly ready, 
a work upon Phrenology which will be of great interest and 
usefulness to phrenologists and members of the medical profes- 
sion. It will contain translations of Gall’s Section on the Cere- 
bellum, with those of Drs. Broussais and Yjmont; and also 
many additional cases collected from other sources. — Answers 
by Mr. Combe and Dr. A. Combe, to the objections urged by 
some of the more celebrated opponents of Phrenology, as Ru- 
dolphi, Tiedemann, Roget, and Prichard —and a trauelation 
of Dr. Gall’s Petition and Remonstrance to the Emperor 
Francis, on the occasion of being interdicted from lecturing in 
Vienna. The Volume is expected to contain about 320 pages, 
8vo., and to be sold at 7s. 6d. 

Amongst other works interesting to phrenologists (besides 
those named on the cover) are an Essay on the Classification of 
the Insane, by Dr. Allen, — Physiological Observations on 
Mental Susceptibility, by J. B. Johnson,— Changes in the 
Nervous System produced by Civilisation, by Dr. Verity, — 
Dialogues between a Phrenologist and the Shade of Dugald 
Stewart, by Dr. Slade. These have been lately published ; and 
there is also a work on Insanity, by Sir W. Ellis, advertised as 
nearly ready. 


XIII. List of Books on Phrenology in the Possession of Dr. Kroger, 
of Hamburgh.* 


1. Gall und Spurzheim’s Untersuchungen über die Anatomie 
des Nervensystems und des Gehirns, ein dem Französischen 
Institute uberreichtes Memoir. Paris and Strasburg, 1809. 

Same book in French. Paris. By Scholl. 


* This List was alluded to in ‘Mr. Combe’s Letters from Germany,’ in our last 
Number, page 32. 
o 2 
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‘2. Gall Philosophisch-medecinische Untersuchungen uber 
Natur und Kunst im gesunden und kranken Zustande des 
Merischen. Wien, 1792. 

3. Froriep Darstellung der ganzen auf Untersuchung der 
Verrichtungen des Gehirns gegrundete Theorie der Physiog- 
nomik des Doctor Gall. Wien, 1802. 

4. Walther’s kritische Darstellung der Gallschen Anatomisch- 
hysiologischen Untersuchungen der Gehirn- und Schadellehre. 
urich, 1802. 

5. Walther’s neue Untersuchungen der Gallschen Gehirn- 
und Schadellehre. Miinchen, 1804. 
`- 6. Beryk Bemerkungen und Zweifel über die Schadellehre 
` "des Doctor Gall. Leipzig, 1803. 

7. Leune Entwickelung der Gallschen Theorie. Leipz., 1803. 

8. Marton’s leicht-fassliche Darstellung der Gehirn- und 
Schadellehre. Leipz., 1803. 

9. Metzger über den Menschlichen Kopf, &e. Königsburg, 
1803. 

10. Villers’s Gall’s Darstellung des Gehirns, nebst lettre à 
M. Cuvier. Wien und Leipz., 1808. 

11. Walter etwas uber die Schadellehre. 

12. Bischoff’s Darstellung der Gallschen Schadellehre; nebst 
Bemerkungen von Hufeland. Berlin, 1805. 

13. Blode Galls Lehre über die Functionen des Gehirns. 
Dresden, 1805. 

14. Flemming’s Ideen zur Beurtheilung Galls. Berlin, 
1805. 

15. Kessler’s Prüfung des Gallschen Systems. Jena, 1805. 

16. Gall’s Vorlesungen uber des Gehirn, von Salpert. Ber- 
lin, -1805. 

17. Stofens drey Vorlesungen über das Gehirn. Halle, 
1805. l 

18. Ackermann die Gallsche Gehirnlehre wiederlegt. 
Heidell, 1806. 

19. Wiederlegung der Ackermannschen Kritik. Haile, 1086. 

20. Barteľs anthropologische Bemerkungen über das Gehirn. 
Berlin, 1806. l . 

21. Huber Gall’s Lehre, &c. Basel, 1808. 
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Iv. NOTES ON OPINIONS. 


The Frontal Sinus again! — “ The skull consists of two 
layers of bone, an external one and an internal, which are 
separated from each other by a diploé, or reticular network, 
that is interspersed between them. ‘The internal table is that 
which, properly speaking, forms the covering and protection 
of the brain: whilst the external, which is thicker, gives addi- 
tional security to the enclosed organ, and is connected with the 
bones of the face. In proportion, therefore, as the facial bones 
increase in size, the external table is separated from the in- 
ternal, and the network, or diploé, between them, becomes more 
or less thick and irregular. Thus the parallelism of the two 
tables is hereby destroyed; and any protuberances or enlarge- 
ments formed on the outer table have no corresponding repre- 
sentations on the inner one.” — (Fraser’s Magazine, October, 
1837.) 

Note. — Truth may sometimes be told in such language as is 
morally certain to deceive persons not fully acquainted with the 
facts stated. The above extract is an example of this ; for which 
we are indebted to a friend, not having ourselves seen the Ma- 
gazine from which it is copied. Phrenologists are unfortunately 
doomed to the nuisance of hearing and seeing the same unten- 
able objections brought forward over and over again. They 
may be explained or refuted a hundred times, but will still be 
adduced by others as if they were most new and important. 
Once again, in our turn, we shall explain how far inequalities 
in the thickness of the skull interfere with phrenological esti- 
mates drawn from examining heads; induced to it partly on 
account of the old objection being at this late hour again ad- 
vanced in a periodical of some respectability, and partly that we 
may take the opportunity of supplying our younger readers with 
references to works where the subject is more fully discussed. 
The external and internal surfaces of the skull are formed 
of bone more compact in texture than is the portion lying be- 
tween them. ‘The former are the fables or layers, and the 
intermediate portion is the diploe, which is better described to 
readers unacquainted with anatomy, by comparing it to a 
sponge without flexibility, rather than to a network. “ Reti- 
cular network” is a mere pleonasm, worthy of a newspaper 
penny-a-liner; it means only a “ network-like network.” The 
two tables of the skull, over nine-tenths of the brain in the same 
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head, vary so little from parallelism, as not materially to inter- 
fere with phrenological observation. Excluding the under por- 
‘tion which rests over the roof of the mouth and parts adjacent, 
in only about one-tenth of the whole skull do the two tables | 
deviate much from this near approach to parallelism. ‘The 
phrenologist knows where the deviations occur, and of course 
he allows for a greater or less thickness, as the case may be, in 
these places. Perhaps not in one case in the hundred, in per- 
sons under forty or forty-five years of age, will any serious error 
occur to a competent phrenologist, from the different thickness 
of different parts of the skull. To this there is an exception in 
the lower part of the forehead between the eyebrows. The 
two tables of the skull do separate from each other in this situ- 
ation to an extent that varies considerably, and which there 
are no means of appreciating with exactness. Sometimes the 
intermediate space is filled by the spongelike diploe, sometimes 
is quite hollow; in the latter case, being known as the frontal 
sinus. As a general rule, the distance between the two tables, 
in this situation, is trifling and nearly uniform in children; 
increasing with age, and increasing more in men than in 
females. The increase of size commonly bears a proportion 
to the size of the bones of the face; and were this always the 
case, as implied in the above extract, the whole difficulty 
would vanish, since we should then find the facial bones a 
constant key to the amount of departure from parallelism in 
the two tables of the skull. Unfortunately there are cases 
where neither age nor sex, nor the size of the bones of the 
face, will afford a sufficient aid to the estimates of a phreno- 
logist; and in these cases he may err, if foolish enough to 
speak in positive terms of what is thus rendered doubtful. 
These difficulties and uncertainties afford seeming arguments 
to anti-phrenologists, in default of others, however absurd it 
may be, to say that occasional difficulties in practical appli- 
cation can overturn the principles of a science: we might as 
well pronounce steam-carriages useless or nonentities, because 
great difficulty is experienced in adapting them to our common 
high-roads! The mere fact of certain inequalities of thickness 
existing in the skull, in the judgment of a man of sound com- 
mon sense, will be of little moment. Such a man will enquire 
only what are the consequences in practice; and he will not 
reject or disregard a science if he finds these consequences of 
smal] weight comparatively with the advantages derived from 
it. In regard to the situation of the frontal sinus, the phre- 
nologist will always speak with some doubt concerning the 
organs at all likely to be affected by it. ‘These are few, and 
moreover they are organs, the power of whose functions can 
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easily be ascertained by other and more certain means, since 
they are amongst those upon which depend specific talents and 
intellectual abilities. The frontal sinus never, unless in cases 
of disease or extreme age, interferes with our estimate of the 
organs of any propensity or feeling; so that the most important 
use of cranioscopy, — that of estimating disposition, is nothing 
affected by the size of the sinus, and not in one case in the 
hundred is it much impeded by inequalities of thickness in 
other parts of the skull. Where then is found that vast im- 
portance which anti-phrenologists attribute to the frontal si- 
nus ? — In their ignorance, or in their mendacity ! Elsewhere 
it is a nonentity. For anatomical details’ and explanations, in 
reference to this subject, we may cite the Phrenological Journal, 
vol. X. p.389. — IX. 222. — VII. 619. — V. 100. — I. 292. 
— Combe’s System of Phrenology, 4th edition, p. 107. — Spurz- 
heims Phrenology, 3d edition, p. 115. — Almost every intro- 
ductory and controversial work on Phrenology. 


Influence of Self-Esteem in Criticism. — “ This is the way in 
which we thought the author should have treated his subject ; 
and we urged it the more, because we believed that he was 
well able to treat it so. If he will not take our advice, which 
we give in all kindness, he must be contented to take his place 
- in the crowd of mere collectors, instead of joining the ranks of 
men of science.” . 

Note. — In copying the above passage, taken from one of 
our most widely circulated periodicals, the name of the journal 
is purposely omitted, in order to prevent the personal allusions 
in this note being attached by others to the individual writer 
of the passage. The extract forms the conclusion of a review 
of one of the volumes in a series relating to a department of 
natural science. ‘The same reviewer had suggested an im- 
provement (as he thought) upon the manner in which the 
subject of a former volume of the series had been treated. 
The author of the volumes, while alluding to various sug- 
gestions offered by his criticising friends, calmly mentioned 
also the suggestion made by this reviewer. But as it hap- 
pened that he had given to that particular department of 
science ten times more attention than the reviewer had him- 
self bestowed upon it, the author of the volumes chose to 
prefer and defend his own plan; whereupon the reviewer again 
adverts to the matter, in further explanation of his views, and 
concludes his criticism by the notable passage quoted. Doubt- 
less the passage was supposed to be very sound criticism, 
although there does appear a most curious non sequitur in the 
assertion, that if A., who has devoted much attention to the 
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subject upon which he is writing, shall disobey the advice of 
B. who has not paid the same attention to it, then A, must 
have no claim to associate with men of science; — whatever — 
else he may accomplish, “if he will not take our advice,” he 
must be contented without “joining the ranks of men of sci- 
ence!” In this instance the reviewer was a man of much 
ability, which somewhat lessens the ludicrous bearing of the 
passage, whilst rendering it a better example of the manner in 
which a dominant Self-Esteem influences the opinions and 
logic even of men of talent, through giving every thing a refer- 
ence to self; and making the intrinsic worth of every thing be 
felt as if dependent on the degree in which it pleases the 
faculties of that individual self. Perhaps many reviewers may 
feel thus whilst penning their criticisms; but it is not very 
usual to let the feeling of self-complacency manifest itself in se 
natve a manner. 


Lord Melbourne’s Opinion of Oxford. — “ He would not admit 
that Oxford University was infallible. If the opinions of that 
University had alone been consulted, nothing liberal, noble, or 
ingenious, would have been established in this country.” 

This opinion is attributed to Lord Melbourne, by a News+ 
paper report of a speech in the House of Lords, on the 21st 
of December last. It is copied here chiefly on account of the 
high official station occupied by the speaker, and not because. 
it requires either contradiction or confirmation. Contradiction 
would be absurd, where there is so much of truth; while con- 
firmation would be. equally unnecessary, because every body 
knows its truth... Though the routine of Oxford education is 
despised by enlightened men for its insufficiency, as being un- 
equal to bestowing the ordinary knowledge of the age, which 
might be acquired at. a Mechanics’ Institute; yet the public 
must remember, that the:majority of our legislators are still edu- 
cated at the “ Seat of Learning.” Under these circumstances, 
how can it cause surprise, that the British Government should 
be so frequently accused of lagging behind the spirit and 
intelligence of the times? The immense advances latterly 
made by the nation, in science, arts, and commercial matters, 
should render some acquaintance with them indispensable in 
those who are to direct its affairs; yet Greek and Latin are 
still the staple learning. for our churchmen and lawyers, and 
for those of our hereditary legislators and independent com- 
moners who choose to acquire any learning at all. We say 
nothing of physicians, because it is notorious that a medical 
man cannot learn his profession in Oxford, although its gra- 
duatés do claim precedence over those of Universities where 
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a knowledge of their profession is given. The comparative 
disregard of the one redeeming point in Oxford studies, — 
Mathematics, is remarkable enough; for amongst the students 
who obtain “ honours,” about five earn classical for every one 
that acquires mathematical honours. The excessive contempt 
in which useful knowledge is held by Oxford, is glaringly ap- 
parent in its bestowing the degree of Master of Arts. “fy 
thiscourse,” says the British Annual, after explaining the examin- 
ations requisite for obtaining a right to put M.A. after a name, 
“two things appear most peculiarly striking; one is the limit- 
ation of arts to a knowledge of three classic authors, with the 
option of either logic or Euclid, but of no other science; the 
second is the extraordinary anomaly of making a knowledge 
of religion a part of the faculty of arts.” This “ extraordinary 
anomaly ” has been forced (or nearly forced) upon students of 
medicine in London ! 


Phrenology and Political Economy.—“ Now every genuine 
political economist of the fashionable school will tell you that 
supply is, in itself, an evidence of demand. It will thus be 
evident—albeit a large portion of these gentry are opposed to 
Phrenology, in consequence, I presume, cf the demonstration 
which that science gives of the erroneousness of most of their 
principles, — that the purchasers of phrenological busts must be 
extremely numerous to call for such a very extensive and 
continued supply.” — (Smith’s Reasonableness of Phrenology, 
page 12.) 

Note.-— The above passage is quoted, in order to append a 
comment in dissent from the parenthetical part of it. We are 
not at all aware that Phrenology in any way demonstrates the 
erroneousness of most of the principles of political economy ; 
and we regret to see the friends of our science thus unguardedly 
speaking in terms likely to injure it in the eyes of others. The 
injurious effect of such remarks in public lectures is twofold ; 
first, by exciting prejudices in the minds of political economists, 
against a science calculated to give them some useful aid in 
their investigations; and secondly, by misleading superficial 
auditors into a belief that the two departments of science are. 
really incompatible. Mr. Smith should show (not only say) 
that the supposed principles of the two sciences are at variance, | 
and that Phrenology can refute those of Political Economy. The. 
cultivators of the latter devote themselves to investigations of, 
very high importance to the interests of mankind, and in return 
they meet with much apathy and some obloquy on the part, of, 
the public. Phrenologists may say the same of their own labours, 
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and should thus learn not to condemn those of others without 
some cause shewn. 


The Laws of England.—*“ Legislators may labour and laws 
may be enacted, till, as at present in this country, the volumes 
of the statute-book become a burden to our shelves and a 
national disgrace; till the actual law is contained in ponderous 
tomes which can be numbered only by their thousands; but 
until human nature is studied and is understood by legislators 
and by the administrators of the law, such accumulations can 
tend only to increase the sum of human iniquity,—instead of 
lessening that sum; to render still more uncertain ‘ the glorious 
uncertainty of the law,’—instead of rendering that law, as 
every law by which citizens are bound ought of right to be, more 
definite and plain, and easy of apprehension. When legislators 
and administrators of the law shall have studied and shall have 
made themselves acquainted with the true principles of human 
nature, they will see that the due direction of the various im- 
pulses and motives by which man is impelled to action, the right 
education of the various mental faculties,—and thus true 
civilization, virtue, morality, and happiness, —are to be obtained 
by means very different from penal enactments and compli- 
cated codes.” (Smiths Reasonableness of Phrenology, page 32.) 

Note.— We understand the writer of the above-copied 
paragraph to be a barrister, and on this account esteem more 
highly the sentiments expressed in it. But let the writer 
bear in mind, as one of them, that the lawyers,—not the 
nominal legislators, thus encumber our legal code. Legislators 
usually strive only for the end, are commonly incompetent to 
judge of the means whereby that end is to be attained, and 
for the most part leave the manner of seeking it to the judg- 
ment of professed lawyers. If the laws and law proceedings 
be written in a verbose and scarcely intelligible jargon, it is the 
lawyers who manage this. If the administration of the law be 
incumbered with useless and costly forms, it is the lawyers who 
bring this about. If the practice in our courts consists of efforts 
to gain a decision for a side, rather than to arrive at truth and 
justice, it is to the established usages of the Bar and Bench, that 
we must look for the origin and explanation of this monstrosity. 
Let the duly qualified lawyer, desirous of earning posthumous 
fame, although at the expense of immediate loss and obloquy, or 
overflowing with true philanthropy, devote himself to the form- 
ation of a simple code, adequate to fulfil the ends of our present 
system, but expressed in brief language intelligible to all con- 
cerned. Let him appeal to the nation, by publishing his sim- 
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plified code and explaining its superiority ; in which case, ‘the 
plan, if not the code itself, may come into popular favour and be 
adopted —after the present generation of lawyers has disappeared 
from the earth. In thus speaking of lawyers, be it understood, 
we do not find fault with them, either individually or as.a class 
of men. They are now unavoidably trained to a bad system, 
the slow growth of centuries; and after having laboured 
hard to acquire a knowledge of this established system, 
it is not to be expected that many of them should desire to 
sweep it away, and begin afresh. Nor do they see how it is 
faulty, or how it is to be amended. For instance, Mr. Brougham 
talked eloquently of amending our laws, and Lord Brougham 
has done about as much to effect this as a single nibbling mouse 
might do towards removing the rubbish of a falling castle; yet 
the sincerity of his wishes can scarcely be questioned. ‘The 
plain language of the Spectator Newspaper describes the evil in 
a few words, and as briefly states the remedy. ‘ Our statutes,” 
says this periodical, ‘are too voluminous for any one to read, 
too obscure for any save the initiated to understand, and too 
contradictory for even the appointed expounders to reconcile.” 
The remedy suggested is, ‘by a skilful and careful consolidation, 
which should reject the useless, the absurd, the unjust, and 
retaining only that which is valuable, present it to the people 
in an intelligible form.” This is good so far as it goes, and as 
applied to those legal transactions between man and man which 
do not come under the head of crimes. But it does not state 
the fundamental principle from which all criminal legislation 
should start, —the actual prevention of crime. It is true, our 
criminal laws are professedly framed for the prevention of crime ; 
but it is equally true that they do not prevent it. If the inten- 
tion be good, and yet fail of success, evidently the fault of 
inefficacy must be in the means adopted; and an intelligent 


phrenologist will understand why the means must fail to com- ; ' 


plete the intended result. They fail, because based on the 


the gratuitous assumption that criminals have qualities of mind | 


with which nature has not endowed them. ‘The framers of 
these err through taking their own minds as types. Hence 
our criminal laws are tolerably well adapted to restrain good 
and prudent men from lapsing into crime; but they are cal- 
culated rather to increase than to diminish the crimes of the 
vicious. They have this glaring defect in addition to the faults 
of complexity and mutual contradiction common to our whole 
system of laws. 


— 
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V. SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Progress of Phrenology. — It is interesting to phrenologists, 
to meet with evidences — and these are continually occurring — 
of the gradual diffusion of ideas derived from phrenological 
sources. Amongst other popular works in which instances of 
this kind appear, those of Mr. E. L. Bulwer contain frequent 
allusions or descriptions, suggesting to his readers that the 
author has some little acquaintance with the facts or doctrines 
of Phrenology, and adopts them as correct representations of 
nature. His recent novel of Ernest Maltravers affords a fair 
example of this, where the author is describing a country 
banker, not destitute of good feeling, although more largely 
endowed with the animal propensities, than the moral sentiments, 
and who keeps up appearances with the world by a constant 
observance of the usages of society, and of the ostensible pro- 
prieties of religion. In the course of the description, the two 
following passages occur, penned in such language, and in such 
connexion with each other, as would scarcely have been hit 
upon without the aid of phrenological observation, either by 
the author or by others from whom he has learned the con- 
nexion : — * Alice saw before her a tall dark man, with a 
head bald in front, yet larger behind than before, with spec- 
tacles upon a pair of shrewd penetrating eyes.”.....% From 
nature, this gentleman had received an inordinate share of 
animal propensities ; he had strong passions, he was by temper- 
ament a sensualist. He loved good eating and good wine — 
he loved women.” | 


Pensions to literary and scientific men. —— Much discussion has 
lately occurred on the subject of granting pensions to persons 
distinguished for attainments in literature or science. Many 
of those who have contended in favour of the pensions have 
spoken of the literary and scientific men, as if they were urged 
to their pursuits solely by patriotism or philanthropy, — as 
if they were persons sacrificing themselves for the benefit of 
their fellows. But it must be obvious enough to any one who 
studies the mental characteristics of others, that men devote 
their time and talents to literary or scientific labours, for 
their own good pleasure and personal enjoyment. Why, then, 
should they be paid out of the public purse for walking in the 
path which is most agreeable to themselves? Ifthey can make 
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merchandise of their scientific knowledge and literary creations, 
by sale to individuals willing to purchase these commodities, 
the laws allow them to do so, and protect their property therein. 
What further claim have they ? On moral grounds, none at all. 
On any other aspect, the granting of pensions, as rewards for 
success in literature, seems to partake of the same sound policy 
as the giving of bounties to encourage commerce. 


The Ourang-Utang. — Phrenologists eg the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, in the Regent’s Park, should avail themselves 
of the opportunity now afforded, for watching the mental 
manifestations of the little lady recently introduced into those 
gardens under such an euphonious name. Some of the pe- 
riodicals have described the expression of her face as being “ pen- 
sive ” and “ reflective.” We have yet made only one very short 
call on the attractive brunette in trousers and jacket, but so 
far as a quarter of an hour could enable any fair judgment to 
be formed, her expression seemed to be the very reverse of 
what has been thus attributed to her, and should rather be 
called the vacuity of idiocy than the calmness of reflection. 
The creature was sufficiently observant of persons and things 
around it; but at the same time had very much the aspect of 
a child bewildered by a number of strange objects or of events 
not intelligible to it. In addition to this, there was a sulk 

expression, such as children assume when fear is mingled with 
anger. Its screaming and knocking about of its chair, when 
the door was closed upon it, were just the actions and even 
tones of an angry child. It was with much regret, that we 
observed the conduct of the keeper who appeared to have 
charge of the animal. He stood by it with a formidable whip, 
threatening it, and commanding it in a harsh and disagreeable 


tone of authority. If this is allowed to continue, the full and 


natural manifestations of the creature’s instincts will be re- 
pressed, and probably enough its health will be impaired. We 
should suggest an association with some other animal, and an 
injunction to the keepers to treat it with the utmost gentleness 
and forbearance. 


Dread of Innovation. — Mr. Bingham told us of another 
similar fact, in his lecture a short time since, that when Turn- 
pike roads were first introduced, the City of London petitioned 
Parliament against them. I knew an old man who told me 
he could very well recollect when the mail-coach, in going to 
London, always carried a spade and a pick-axe slung at the 
side, in order to dig the wheels out of the ruts on the road. 
I haye heard my father say, and he is now upwards of eighty 
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(whether he spoke from his own knowledge or from what his 
father told him I do not now recollect), that in the town 
where he lived, in the West of England, people crossed the 
street at certain places only, by means of stepping stones, and 
he has often pointed out to me the high steps at some of the 
doors, which he said were level with the footpath till turnpike 
roads were first made, when the street, which was deep and 
hollow in the middle, was torn up with immense ploughs, hav- 
ing eight or ten horses to each. Some of the old persons were 
then terribly annoyed by it, and one old lady in particular, 
who had a froun post before her door, declared it should 
not be ploughed up; to prevent which she held it — actually 
clasped it in her arms, — till the plough turned her and the 
post over together, and she was obliged to relinquish her hold. 
— An old gentleman, and a very respectable man, still living 
in a city not many miles distant, surprised me some time ago by 
saying that the great improvement making in turnpike roads 
was a great evil; and, on my asking him how he made it out, 
he said if the roads were now as they were formerly, people 
would stay and spend their money in their own towns, instead 
of all going to London, as they were now in the habit of do- 
ing! So that we see the old spirit is not yet quite evaporated : 
— I do not know what he says now to the railways. — I saw, 
myself, the copy of a letter written to the editor of a news- 
paper, or periodical, soon after stage coaches were invented, in 
which the writer complained much of the evils likely to result 
from them ; and stated, as an astonishing fact, enough as he 
thought to alarm any one, that there were at that time no less 
than four stage coaches which left London for the country 
three times a week! He said it would be the ruin of country 
tradesmen, whose wives, as well as themselves, having such an 
easy means of getting to London, would never again stay at 
home contented in their business. What would he say now? 


Mr. Morgan, 
Consequences of Slavery. — It is contended by Mr. Combe, 


in his “ Constitution of Man,” that when nations violate the 
laws of morality, suffering will be entailed on their people, as 
suffering would follow similar conduct by individuals: In refer- 
ence to this subject, he says, “Iam not sufficiently acquainted 
with the details of American social life, to be able to point out 
the practical form in which the punishment is inflicted; but if 
there be truth in the principles now expounded, I cannot doubt 
of its existence.’ Our Newspapers, and the books of travellers 
in the States, contain abundant evidences of brutality and utter 
disregard of justice in the inhabitants of the Slave States, and 
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directly connected with the subject of Slavery. The two fol 
lowing are examples which were going through our papers in 
the past winter; and though the innocent were the actual suf- 
ferers in these instances, the examples suffice to show a great 
moral degradation of the slave-owning population, who could 
sanction such a law, and amongst whom such an outrage could 
occur with impunity. : 

“ The attorney-general of Virginia has commenced proceedings against — 
two quakers, for circulating an address on the subject of slavery, adopted at 
a meeting of quakers in Philadelphia. The act under which the meeting 
[Query, proceedings — Ed. P. J.] is authorised, was passed last year (during 
the anti-slavery agitation), and makes it felony for any person ‘ to promote 
by writing or speaking, the abolition of slavery, or to deny the right of pro- 
perty of the master in the slave.’ Virginia is the most civilized and en- 
lightened of the slave states !” — “ An act of unparalleled infamy has taken 
place in Florida. The papers of the northern and middle states are loud in 
their reprobation of the outrage, of which the following is a brief outline : — 
It appears that an Englishman, named Huggett, the captain of a schooner 
lying at Jacksonville, Florida, during the whole of the latter part of Sep- 
tember, had incautiously expressed his opinions against slavery to one Mr. 
L. on board a steam-boat. Mr. L, soon blazoned forth the particulars. 
Three brutes (for they are unworthy the name of men) waylaid Captain 
Huggett on the night of the 23d of September, stripped and blackened him 
all over. They then advertised a sale, and literally sold him by auction for 
a mere nominal price; but while the purchaser was taking him back into the 
state of Georgia, the captain fortunately made his escape. His schooner, 
the Polly, is still lying at Jacksonville without her captain.” 


Phrenological Jurisprudence. — A recent political prosecution 
has occurred in France, on an allegation that M. Auguste 
Luchet had endeavoured to excite hatred between the different 
classes of society, in a phrenological sketch, published in the 
Popular Almanac of France. He was acquitted by the jury; 
and a report of his speech in defence was published in La 
Phrénologie of the 20th December last, from which we give a 
free translation of the portion immediately bearing on Phre- 
nology; premising that the second anecdote, spoken of here, 
was copied into the eighth volume of the Phrenological Journal, 
page 477., from the Court Journal, in which the account ap- 
pears to have been a little embellished; and that the first 
allusion is to the circumstance of a phrenologist having assisted 
to identify a skeleton, as being that of a particular individual 
long dead, by deciding on the age, sex, and disposition of the 
person when alive, from an examination of the skull. — “ As 
for the science that we call in aid of humanity, is it necessary 
to speak to you of it? Has that science any need of an advo- 
cate? Must that science now stoop to defend itself? Are we 
now gone back to the days of Galileo, and will this age dare 
to appoint a tribunal for passing sentence on Phrenology ? 
Has the prosecutor for the crown, by denouncing the whole 
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of, tha.article, seriously intended to implicate the doctpine.of 
Gall, as seditious and destructive? We might conceive such.ap 
attack coming from an idiot or a madman; but has the court 
şf-eriminal justice so soon forgotten how much it. has keen 
already indebted to a philosophy which marks on the head of 
of us a character — strong or feeble, virtuous or vicious, 
inoffensive or dangerous? Have we not fresh in memory the 
remarkable story of the skeleton of the rue de la Harpe, of a 
female dead and buried ten years, all at once restored, as it 
were, to moral existence, by a celebrated phrenologist, in so 
exact and signal a manner, that the guilty person, hitherto 
barely suspected, fell at the feet of the savant, and exclaimed 
before the assembled witnesses, — ‘It is I, it is I who mur- 
dered the woman! God has instructed you, and I am lost !’ 
A public functionary cannot be still ignorant how the notorious 
robber St. Clair was detected through phrenological observ- 
ation. After dinner at a ¢able dhdte in Lyons, conversation 
turned upon the system of Gall. A phrenological physician 
soon repulsed the common attacks of the parties about him, 
when a stranger, who had been remarkably taciturn during the 
repast, rashly presented his head to the doctor, and openly de~ 
fied him to predict its dispositions. The physician placed his 
hands upon the stranger’s head, and drew back in silence; 
till pressed by the man who had thus come forward, and by.the 
other persons present who seemed to enjoy his embarrassment, 
he exclaimed, — ‘Thank your parents, Sir, if they educated 
you, for without education you might have become a robber or 
an assassin !’” - us 
Breadth of the European female brain. —QOur readers would 
observe, that in the table of averages deduced from Tiedemamn’s 
measurements of the brain, on page 17 of our last No., the 
average greatest breadth of three female brains was stated at 
5 inches and 4% lines, while the average greatest breadth of 
seven male brains was only 5..14. The accuracy of the table 
has been questioned on this point; but the explanation is simple. 
The average breadth of the male brains is drawn from the 
measurements of the whole seven, used for ascertaining 
the length of the male brain, while the average breadth 
of ithe female brain is drawn from the measurements. 
of only the three largest of the six female brains, used for 
ascertaining the length of the female brain. The breadths 
of: the other three smaller female brains are omitted by 
Tiedemann. The breadths of the three largest male braina 
are 5.:6, 5..5, and 5..3. Little reliance can:be placed upaw 
averages: from so very smal] a number of brains; but so fanas 
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they go, the breadth of the male brain is greater, if we: com- 
pare the largest male and largest female brains. Easel a” 
| Ann Ormerod’s Perceptions of Sounds. —“ I saw Ann Ormerod 
yesterday, at the Blind Asylum, Liverpool, and made inquiry 
as to her ability to distinguish the qualities of sound, and also 
their pitch, with the view of throwing light on the speculation 
of your correspondent, in Article III. of the Phrenological 
Journal for December last. She said that differences in the 
qualities of sounds are quite perceptible to her. On the floor 
being struck with an umbrella and then with my foot, she said 
the two sounds appeared different; which was the case also 
when I struck a plastered wall and a piece of wood. She dis- 
tinguishes the pitch as well as the quality of sounds ; for instance, 
when I whistled two notes she seemed quite conscious of their 
diversity. She stated that she even pereeives, and derives a 
slight degree of pleasure from some simple tunes, but that in 
general she is altogether indifferent to musie. You may 
publish these circumstances in your. next Number, if you please ; 
but I think more minute inquiries will be necessary before the 
case can be turned to full account with reference to your cor- 
respondent’s theory, which is highly ingenious, simple, and 
vraisemblable. I shall get an introduction to the teacher of 
music in the Asylum, and shall communicate to you such addi- 
tional facts as I may be able to ascertain. In order to test the 
theory in the most satisfactory manner, it would be desirable to 
make experiments on a person to whom difference of pitch is 
totally imperceptible, if such can be found.” — Mr. Robert Coz, 
in letter of Jan. 30. | 


The Naturauist on Phrenology.—“ Phrenology has no 
longer cause for alarm: it rests on a sure basis, and interested 
or blind opposition will but serve to increase, if possible, the 
zeal of its numerous advocates. Even the most timid of its 
supporters no longer fear openly to avow their belief in this 
science, and although it can no more be expected that every 
man should be a phrenologist, than that we should all be 
chemists or naturalists, yet the time rapidly advances when he 
who still persists—despite the astounding mass of facts and 
arguments which court his attention—in opposing its grand 
truths, will be considered too ignorant or too bigotted to merit 
notice. When Metaphysics issued its mystic theories and vague 
speculations— alike destitute of beauty and of truth—when the. 
most ordinary indications of character puzzled the brains of the 
wisest philosophers—what wonder if few felt inclined to 
wander through a fog so appalling in its density! But now 
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that every difficulty is cleared away — since there is a system 
which not only explains anomalies heretofore inexplicable, but 
which can indicate, with the utmost minuteness, every shade of 
character — who will venture to affirm that he should not be the 
better for an acquaintance with at least the general principles 
of Phrenology? A phrenologist, in the true acceptation of the 
term, is not a mere believer in the ‘ general principles,’ bat one 
who has studied it long and ardently, from every source within 
reach. We repeat, therefore, that it is impossible for the whole 
human race to become phrenologists ; but that it is desirable to 

ssess a general knowledge of the laws which govern both 
mind and body — though at present not generally acknowledged 
~is, on reflection, too obvious to require enforcement.— Tite 
Naturalist. No. xvii. Feb. 1838. 


Practical “ hits” in Phrenology. Dr. Spurzheim used to say 
that phrenologists made a good or a bad hit, as chance might 
turn out, when they ventured to predicate the actions of persons 
whose heads they might be examining. The following are 
‘good hits’ which I was provoked into a short time ago. 
Having been called professionally to visit the house of a wealthy 
merchant, the ladies of the family began to ridicule Phrenology, 
and asked me whether or not I actually believed in it. My 
reply was, ‘I not only believe it to be true, but will prove it so 
by your own head,’ addressing one ofthem. This was instantly 
acceded to. The lady had a small head, with deficient Self- 
Esteem and Hope, and large Cautiousness and Love of Appro- 
bation; temperament nervo-bilious. I told her, she never 
acted on her own opinion, but depended much upon those with 
whom she associated; that she was troubled with great de- 
pression of spirits, which would be likely to increase, unless 
she knew the mental condition on which it depended, and 
the means of avoiding it. The lady burst into tears, and 
admitted the accuracy of the statement, whilst the group 
looked unutterable things. During this scene another member 
of the family came into the drawing-room, and enquired why they 
looked so dull. He was informed, and immediately gave way 
to a paroxysm of laughter, and said they were simpletons 
to give any credit to such stuff as Phrenology. This roused. my 
ire, and I offered to prove by his head, as he was a stranger to 
me, whether I could read character. He replied, in the most 
provoking manner, “1 know you cannot tell the character of 
gentlemen as well as the character of ladies!” It was a fair 
challenge: I looked at his head, which was more broad thah 
high, with a rather large anterior lobe, and very large Self- 
' Esteem. I remarked that he bad a much better opinion of 
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himself, than he had of any other person, and though possessed 
of a good natural intellect, he thought every study foolish that 
failed to bring money; and that he was apt to give respect to 
those who were wealthy, and entertain a contemptible opinion 
of these who were poor. He coloured, coughed, and looked 
very silly; whilst the ladies laughed and clapped their hands, 
exclaiming that it was true to the letter. — Mr. Levison, in 
letter of Jan. 29. | 


Gall and Metternich. — The information which I received in 
Vienna, about Prince Metternich being a friend of Dr. Gall, is 
confirmed by the dedication of the third volume of his quarto 
work, published in Paris in 1818. The words of the dedication 
are these ;—‘* A son Altesse Monseigneur le Prince Clément — 
Wenceslas — Lothaire de Metternich — Winnebourg — Ochsen- 
hausen, Conseiller intime actuel de S. M. J. et R. A., Ministre 
d'etat et des conférences et des affaires étrangères, etc. etc.” — 
Mr. Combe, in letter. 


Floricultural Monomania.x~-We have known an amateur 
florist (not overburthened with money) take the only sheets he 
had from his bed to form an awning for his tulips during day, 
and his blanket to cover them during the night.— Loudon’ s 
Suburban Gardener ; page 272. 


Dr. Channing’s Opinion of the Theatre.— In its present state, 
the theatre deserves no encouragement. It is an accumulation 
of immoral influences. It has nourished intemperance and all 
vice. In saying this, I do not say that the amusement is 
radically, essentially evil. I can conceive of a theatre, which 
would be the noblest of all amusements, and. would take a high 
rank among the means of refining the taste and elevating the 
character of a people:......But how little does the theatre 
accomplish its end? How often is it disgraced by monstrous 
distortions of human nature, and still more disgraced by pro- 
faneness, coarseness, indelicacy, low wit, such as no woman, 
worthy of the name, can hear without a blush, and no man can 
take pleasure in without self-degradation. Is it possible that a 
Christian and a refined people can resort to theatres, where 
exhibitions of dancing are given fit only for brothels, and where 
the most licentious class in the community throng unconcealed 
to tempt and destroy? That the theatre should be suffered to 
exist in its present degradation is areproach to the community. 
Were it to tall, a better drama might spring up in its place. 
——Address on Temperance. E 
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- Our last Number.— We are sorry that some persons, wishing to become 
subscribers to the New Series of the Phrenological Journal, have been un- 
able to procure copies of the first No. The fact is, that the stock in the 
- hands of our London publishers was exhausted within six weeks from the 
day of publication, and only half a dozen copies then remained of those sent 
to the publishers in Edinburgh. In consequence, we have been under the 
necessity of incurring the expence of again setting up the whole types, for 
the sake of a few additional copies of No. 1., which will probably be ready 
for publication in March, and can then be obtained along with No. 2. We 
shall print a few extra copies of No. 2., but earnestly request of all persons 
desirous to take the Phrenological Journal regularly, that they will imme- 
diately give orders to their booksellers; as we shall limit the copies of future 
Nos. in accordance with the demand for Nos. 1. and 2. By doing so, we 
shall avoid unnecessary expence to ourselves, and also keep up a market- 
able value in the copies purchased by our subscribers. 

Whilst speaking of No. 54., the first of the New Series, we may advert to 
an accusation (made in an anonymous letter, spoken of in the “ Answers to 
Correspondents,” on the last leaf of this No.) of having diminished the 
quantity of letterpress, inasmuch as No. 53. contained more pages than 
No. 54. In reply, we have to state that No. 54. contained (besides the 
‘Address of Messrs. Combe and Simpson) exactly the quantity stipulated 
for, when the price of this Journal was reduced from 4s. to 2s. 6d.; and 
that it had fewer pages than No. 53., not because we had given less than the 
due quantity in No. 54., but because No. 53. contained twenty-four es 
extra, — partly on account of its including the index to a thick volume, 
partly from the press of matter. We make this explanation, as it is possible 
that some others may fall into the same mistake, by comparing the pages of 
Nos. 53. and 54. only; though we should hope that none other would accuse 
us of imposition, just because we have given an extra quantity in several 
later numbers, without invariably doing so. Until our list of subscribers is 
considerably increased, we shall be several pounds out of pocket by each 
number, so that we cannot at present engage regularly to exceed six sheets, 
although it is probable that we shall do so frequently. The present No. 
contains 32 additional pages. So soon as our circulation shall authorise it, a 
fixed increase of quantity and other improvements will follow. Meantime we 
ask our friends to defend us against traducers ; for a determination to expose 
quackery and deception, in self-styled phrenologists, will assuredly raise up 
enemies against us. The reader is requested to correct two misprints; the 
one on page 67. third line, where “ has” should have been printed “ have ;” 
another on page 72. line 30., where “is” should be “ are.” For the ex- 
planation of a figure on page 17., which has been supposed to be erroneous, 
see page 209. The two names on page 19. should be “ Bachapins or Bet- 
chuans.” We followed Murray’s Geography, in writing “ Boshuanas.”’ . 


ABERDEEN, — Since our last notice the Phrenological Society of Aber- 
deen has continued to prosper. The members now amount to about seventy, 
and new ones are coming forward at every meeting. The library belonging 
tothe Society includes all the most ‘valuable works on Phrenology, as well 
as others only indirectly connected with the science. The business of the 
meetings generally consists of the reading of an essay by a member, which 
leads to a general discussion on the same subject. Several meetings during 
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last spring were devoted to the bearings of Phrenology on Infant Education, 
and the consideration of how far the present system of education in this 
country is calculated to develope all the faculties of the mind, — the higher 
sentiments as well as the intellect ; and in this respect it was pronounced to 
be very defective. At one meeting an essay was read on the effects of the 
faculty of Acquisitiveness on the progress of society, in which it was at- 
tempted to bring the lights of Phrenology to the aid of Political Economy, 
in elucidating the effects of the accumulative principle, and in determining 
the extent to which it may be carried for the good of society. Since the 
Society resumed its sittings in October, it has been deemed advisable, for the 
sake of such members as have not had an opportunity of bestowing much 
attention on the elementary principles of the science, to bring forward essays 
oa the functions of the different organs, beginning at No. 1., and going over 
the whole organs as regularly as possible. The members arrange for per- 
forming this duty by turns, two or three, or sometimes more organs, being 
included in an essay. After any remarks which may be called forth by the 
manner in which the subject has been treated, the meeting proceeds to 
practise, by taking the development of the organs under consideration ; 
those members who are most expert in manipulation taking the lead in this 
part of the business, and showing on the casts belonging to the Society, how 
the situation of the organs may be recognised, and how to estimate their 
relative size. Altogether we doubt if any Society in Scotland at the present 
moment is more actively engaged in diffusing a knowledge of Phrenology. 
(From a Correspondent, 4th Dec. 1837.) 


- ARMAGH. —“ Mr. Kier having concluded his Course of Lectures on those 

important and interesting subjects, Astronomy and Geology, we would deem 
it unkind indeed were we to neglect taking most commendatory notice of 
his endeavours to interest and instruct the most respectable and well-edu- 
cated Class that attended his prelections. The style of his lectures was ' 
animated and perspicuous, and particularly adapted, by felicity of illustration, 
to excite and sustain the constant interest and attention of his auditory. 
The moral application which, in each lecture, succeeded the eloquent expo- 
sition of the works of Gop, made, we doubt not, devout impressions on the’ 
hearts of his Class. His lectures on Phrenology commenced this evening 
(Nov. 23.), and we were much gratified by seeing so much of the rank and. 
education of Armagh appreciating such a valuable Course of Lectures, by 
most regular attendance. His apparatus, his specimens, and transparent’ 
diagrams are valuable and well-selected.”” — Newry Commercial Telegraph, 
November 25. 1837. 


Birmincuam. — Mr. W. Hawkes Smith has addressed a Letter to the 
Birmingham Journal, contradicting the ridiculous assertion of Dr. Booth (a. 
physician in Birmingham) made at a meeting of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
and reported in that Journal, that Phrenology was “a territory in which 
much had been laboured, but nothing established; and wherein, as yet, 
teachers, in relation to their auditories, might be considered as the blind 
‘leading the blind.” We wonder how long men will have the effrontery 
gravely to bring forward their own ignorance of what has been “established” 
in Phrenology, as if it were the exact measure of the accumulated knowledge 
of phrenologists, shown in a hundred different works, and by thousands of 
skulls and casts in their museums! The strictures of Mr. Smith are calm, 
gentlemanly, and philosophical ; and though styled by Mr. Smith “ assertion 
against assertion,” we are greatly mistaken if the readers of his Letter will 
not pronounce the strictures to be argument against mere assertion. We: 
are glad to see that the Edinburgh Chronicle has met the random statement 
of Dr. Booth, not only by assertion against assertion, but by reference to facts 
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within the Editor’s own knowledge, which completely refute Dr. Booth's: 
foolish remark — as false as it was uncalled for. The testimony of the 
editor of the Chronicle is copied in the paragraph headed “ Scotland,” om 


page 219. 


` BLanpForp. — Mr. Prideaux has lately delivered a short course of four’ 
lectures on Phrenology, m the Town Hall, Blandford. The lectures are 
highly spoken of in the Salisbury and Wiltshire Herald, for January 13. 
Mr. Prideaux is stated to have ventured upon the experimental test of in- 
ferring the disposition of an unknown individual, from a skull presented to 
him by a gentleman ; a sealed note of the character being also delivered to a 
medical gentleman, who read it to the audience immediately after Mr. Pri- 
deaux’s inference had been read to them. Where the peculiarities of dis- 
position are strongly marked, the successful result of such a trial is a matter’ 
of course with a tolerably good phrenologist, although it may appear won- 
derful to an audience ignorant of Phrenology; but as, in such a trial, the 
skull of an ordinary character might be brought forward, concerniag which. 
the phrenologists could speak only in vague or negative terms, we are averse. 
to the measure. The experiment should not be made unless under a speciak 
understanding that the individual had some well-marked peculiarities of 
disposition: in this case the successful result would be morally certain, and 
it would be felt as a much more severe test. If Mr. Prideaux will send us a 
note of the development of this skull, in the same form as that of Green- 
acre’s is stated on page 137, we will copy the remarks from the Herald into 
our next, for the instruction of students of Phrenology. 


Coventry. — ‘I gave a course of six lectures on Phrenology in the early 
part of last year, and since that time the subject has excited a good deal of 
attention and considerable discussion. The opposition it meets with is ` 
‘principally from the evangelical dissenters, and the chief objection is the 

ckneyed one of its leading to ‘ fatalism.’ There are, however, at least 
two hundred who are believers in Phrenology, from having given some little 
attention to it, one hundred who are studying it, and about half a dozen well- 
informed individuals who have given considerable attention to the subject, 
and who may be called ‘phrenologists.’ I have at this time a Phreno- 
logical Class of about thirty, in the Mechanics’ Institution. There is no 
Society as yet formed, and the only collection of skulls, casts, models, &c.- 
belongs to me. I have about a hundred altogether, the greater part of them 
supplied by Mr. Deville. Mr. Combe’s System and Outlines are in con- 
siderable circulation, at least a hundred copies of his ‘ Constitution of Man’ 
have been sold. The clergy and the medical men in the town cannot be 
called anti-phrenolegists, for they have never given any attention to the sub- 
ject, and, I believe, consider it very much beneath their notice; or, at least, 
that it would not repay them for the investigation. There is one exception 
to this, in a surgeon who is a decided phrenologist.” — (Letter from Mr. 
Charles Bray, dated January 18th, 1837, and sent in reply to the Circular 
printed in Vol. X. p. 55. of this Journal.) 


: DUNFERMLINE.—Wehave before recorded the fact of Mr. W. A. F. Browne 
lecturing here on Phrenology, to a very full class of auditors, and also of 
the institution and proceedings of the Phrenological Society. We are in- 
formed that the introduction of Phrenology into this town has given a great 
impulse to the moral and intellectual faculties of a considerable portion of 
the inhabitants, and that this, together with other circumstances, has excited 
avery strong desire for knowledge amongst the people here. The population 
is 16,000, and of these there are 1000, —a sixteenth part of the whole 
population ! — attending Dr. Murray’s lectures on Political Economy, this 
winter. This is perhaps the most striking evidence of the increased desire 
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fer knowledge that we have ever heard of. It is true, that the subject is, 
oné of the highest importance, and that it was to be expounded by a very. 
able man; but making every allowance for these two points ia favour, a, 
sixteenth part of the entire population of a town attending lectures on one, 
department of knowledge, and that a somewhat abstruse one, is certainly 
ee What an encouragement to the moralist and the educationist 
is this 


Griaseow.— Phrenological Discussion. — An interesting discussion on the 
evidences and merits of Phrenology has recently occurred in Glasgow, 
between Dr. Gregory, Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian University, 
and Dr. Lawrie. We have been favoured with some particulars about the 
discussion, by a gentleman who was present during the whole time, aad 
from whose account we muke the following notice. Dr. Hunter had engaged 
to read a paper on Phrenology at the second Andersonian Soirée for this 
season, on the 26th November last; but was unable to attend. In conse- 
quence, Dr. Gregory took up his subject and read an essay which oceupied 
rather more than two hours, and was very well received by an audience of two 
hundred ns; ladies as well as gentlemen being present. The essayist 
first considered the & priori objections to the study, “ such as materialism,, 
fatalism, et hoc genus omne ;” and next proceeded to explain what Phre- 
nology is, and what are its proofs, taken in contradistinction to what they - 
are only misrepresented to be by ignorant or prejudiced opponents; dwelling 
particularly upon the doctrine relating to the influence of size as a measure 
of power, and warning his auditors that they would hear this stated to be the 
sole and exclusive measure of power of function, by his opponents. He 
afterwards mentioned the modifying conditions of temperament, education, 
state of health, &c. &c. Many illustrations were introduced, particularly 
examples of national forms of head and casts of those of criminals. In con- 
sequence of the length of the essay, time was not left for discussion that 
evening, and the further consideration of the subject was adjourned till the 
next meeting, for which a Refutation of Phrenology, by Dr. Lawrie, was 
announced. His Refutation is described as being a re-colléction of all the 
old and often-refuted objections, only urged by persons who are very little 
acquainted with what Phrenology really is. We are assured that Dr, 
Gregory completely carried with him almost the whole audience during his 
reply; after delivery of which a further adjournment was made to an extra- 
meeting for December 18th, when the hall was again crowded, upwards of 
three hundred persons being present. Dr. Lawrie reiterated his objections ; 
pronounced the casts from the heads of several criminals, on the table before 
him, to be very well formed “ phrenologically speaking;” talked about the 
“organ of Murder” in Dr. Chalmers, and that of Veneration in Voltaire, 
appearing to fancy that veneration signified religious belief, and not deference 
or worship. Dr. Gregory then again exposed his misconceptions, proteste 

ainst the procedure of attacking doctrines before learning them, and begged 
his auditors to ascertain the truth themselves by reading the works of phres 
nologists. He met the old objection of an seh of Veneration in Voltaire, 
by declaring that it was not an organ of “ belief in Christianity,” for there 
were devout Mahometans, Hindoos, and Chinese, and gave his auditors 
abundant evidence that the fceling of veneration was largely manifested by 
Voltaire. He contradicted the assertion of Dr. Lawrie respecting the cri» 
minal casts on the table, and explained the misstatement by that gentleman’s 
inability to judge of heads more phrenologico. Dr. Lawrie seemed disposed 
to confess that he had paid very little attention to the science which he, haq 
thus undertaken to refute, and talked about an ail ae to facts, which, Dr, 
Gregory met by adducing Vimont’s six years’ appeal to facts and. consequen 
conversion to Phrenology. Two other gentlemen, Dr, Miller anda accu 
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hose. name our correspondent has omitted to give, also spoke in favour of 
Phrenology. Both are said to have spoken well. Dr. Lawrie, it is added, 
did not appear very anxious to -adjourn the debate the second time, as he 
was of opinion that matters would be at the end just as they were at. the 
beginning of the discussion. To this Dr. Gregory replied, that such would 
robubly be the case so far as the disputants were concerned, but that he 
elt convinced it would not be so with the audience, some of whom would 
certainly be induced to investigate and judge for themselves ; and the loud 
applause of the audience, upon this remark, evinced that Dr. Gregory was 
correct. 
"` The Phrenological Society’s Proceedings for the session of 1836-7,"were 
as follows :— Nov. 8th, 1836. Dr. Maxwell, President, read apa 
“on the function of that part of the brain marked by an interrogation 
in the latest busts.” He proposed calling it the organ of Retentiveness 
or Conservativeness. [If Dr. Maxwell has any clear and authentic facts 
in confirmation of his views, we hope that he will publish them. Ed. 
Ph. J.]— Nov. 23. Dr. Weir read an analysis of the character of a gentle- 
min, inferred by him from developments taken by an Edinburgh phreno- 
logist; also, the inferences from the same by Dr. Maxwell; together 
with the remarks on both, by the gentleman whose character was ine 
ferred ; the inferences by Dr. Weir and Dr. Maxwell being considered 
remarkably correct. — Dec. 7. The case of Mr. N. reported in the tenth 
volume of the Phrenological Journal, (page 352.) was discussed. — Dec. 20, 
Mr. Sidney Smith, of Edinburgh, read a paper on the sentiment of Con- 
scientiousness, which gave rise to considerable discussion, and for which the 
thanks of the Society were voted, on the motion of Dr. Hunter. Mr, 
Robert Haye and Mr. Robert Marshall were admitted ordinary members of 
the Society. — Jan. 4. 1837, On account of the indisposition of the essayist, 
. no paper was read. Mr. W. Thomson, Mr. Hugo Reid, and Mr. David Boyd 
were admitted ordinary members. — Feb. 1. Dr. Hunter read a paper, entitled 
“ Outline of the Comparative Anatomy of the Nervous System.” — Feb. 15. 
Mr. Goyder read a paper “ on the Localities of the organs.”— March 1. Dr. 
Maxwell read a paper on Language. — March 15. Mr. Thomas Brown read 
an essay on “ Alleged supernumerary organs.” Mr. James Brown was ad- 
mitted an ordinary member of the Society. — March 29. Mr. Goyder read 
à paper on Ideality. Mr. Robert Forbes was admitted an ordinary member 
of the Society. — April 12. Mr. Cunliff read a paper on “ Moral duties iin- 
licd by the possession of the sentiment of Hope.” Mr. James Miller and 
Mr. John Macfarlane were admitted ordinary members of the Society. — 
April 26. Mr. Goyder introduced Robert Hamilton to the attention of the 
Society, a youth of l4 years, who bad a considerable talent for imitation, 
and possessed the power of ventriloquism, Messrs. Clark, Goyder, and 
Cunliff were appointed a Committee to obtain a cast of his head, and take 
some other measures on behalf of the boy, with a view to placing him in an 
employment suitable to his talents. Mr. James Macpherson was admitted 
an ordinary member of the Society.— May 10. Mr. Goyder read a con- 
tinuation of his paper on Ideality. Mr. John Buchanan, Surgeon, was 
admitted an ordinary member. — June 7. Dr. Weir read an account of the 
Essays given in to the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution, for Mr. Combe’s 
prize, mentioned ïn our last Number, page 90. The Society then adjourned 
its meetings till the usual period in October. We postpone the report of 
the first mectings of the session 1837-8.; till we can give them for the 
whole winter. The Society had fifty members in October 1837, = 


Liverpoo.. — Essay by Mr. Robert Cor. —At a meeting of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, on the 26th of December last, Mr. 
R. Cox read an Essay on the question, — “ How far does Phrenolagy,ex- 
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plain the operations of the human mind?” A short report of the principal 
‘subjects entered upon by the essayist is given in the Liverpool! Times of 
January 2. The essay was intended as a reply to a paper bearing the same 
title, and read to the same Society last winter. During a visit to Liverpool, 
last spring, we heard this paper mentioned, and were then informed that the 
writer of it (a dissenting minister, if we remember rightly) was too ignorant 
of physiology and too little acquainted with his subject, to be entitled to 
give any opinion upon it. The meeting at which Mr. Cox read his essay, 
is reported as “ the most numerously attended mecting of the session ;° 
a fact which seems to indicate much interest in the question, the week 
of Christmas being commonly too full of conviviality, for allowing of 
mumerously attended meetings of philosophical societies. 

Lectures of Mr. Rumball,— The Liverpool Standard of Jan. 12. contains a 
report of the first of a course of Lectures on Phrenology, by “ Mr. Rumball, 
a pupil of Dr. Spurzheim,” at the Medical Institution. The editor of the 
Standard—doubtless a profound mental! philosopher — thinks Phrenology 
has “ no right or claim to the title of science;”’ but deems it fair to give a 
report of Mr. Rumball’s lectures, in the intention of passing some strictures 
upon them. The fairness of this report consists in attributing to Mr. Rum- 
ball the nonsense and gratuitous assertions involved in the following sen- 
tences : — “ Phrenology had done more for religion than the pulpit. They 
might thank Phrenology for the evidence of an hereafter ; no pulpit could 
prove it.” — “ He did not then enter into the theory that we were not all 
descended from one common stock. The Bible told us that this was so, 
though such was not the case.” — “ He contemplated the day when they 
should be able to tell a man’s character from his foot.” — “ They found the 
brain increase in size as the intellectual grade of the animal increased.” Mr, 
Rumball-addressed a letter to the editor of the Standard, correcting the . 
false report of his lecture, and denying that he had ever uttered the absurd- 
ities attributed to him. An attempt at excuse is made in the Standard of 
Jan. 23.; and the editor pretends to account for the false statements, from 
the crowded state of the room interfering with the reporter : — an excuse 
reminding one of the Laird of Macnab’s inability to spell correctly with such 
a bad pen! The Standard speaks of its “ reporter’s usual verbal accuracy ;”’ 
one example of which appears in writing the names of Kirby and Spence 
(authors of our best work on Entomology), just as they would be pronounced 
in the provincialism of the uneducated vulgar of Lancashire, “ Curby and 
Spencer.” This is obviously sheer ignorance, and not a misprint or slip of 
the pen; and the strictures upon Mr. Rumbuall’s lectures betray an equally 
gross ignorance of physiology and mental philosophy, wholly inexcusable in 
one who thrusts forward his individual opinions as if he were an oracle, or 
at least a judge competent to pronounce a decision in disputed questions 
connected with those branches of science. The report in the paper of the 
28d, is better than the former one, but Mr. Rumball is there represented as 
making statements, the incorrectness of which renders it improbable that they 
are anything but additional examples of “our reporter’s usual verbal accu- 
racy.” For example, we have the following : —“ among the mass of facts Gall 
was bewildered.” —“ Mr. George Combe, who started as a bitter enemy of 
the science. ” —“ Dr. Vimont commenced a book which now sells at thirty 
guineas, written especially against Phrenology.” We are induced to think 
that the editorial criticism on Mr. Rumball’s lectures is penned by some 
one who has dabbled a little in medical subjects, but who is not over-learned 
in either medical or moral science. ao 


` 
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. LoNDon. — Mr. J. D. Holm is now delivering a course of Lectures on 
Phrenology, at' the Western Institution, Leicester Square, on Thursday, 
evenings, at 8 o’clock. — February, 1838. | l 
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Phrenological Class at the London Mechanics’ Institution. — During the past 

uarter, Essays and Lectures were read on the following subjects. On the 
nstitution of Punishment by Death. On Physiology. On Shakspeare’s 
character of Macbeth, considered phrenologically. On the application of 
Phrenology to self-government. On the Question, “ Is poverty a stimulant 
to genius T” On some of the Causes that tend to impede the progress of 
Phfenology. On Insanity and Civilisation. On Sports and Pastimes. On 
a comparison of Phrenology with other Systems of Mental Philosophy. 
On the character of Napoleon Buonaparte. On the Will, considered phre- 
nologically. Several courses of lectures have been delivered before the 
members of the Institution ; and the science is no longer the object of that 
sarcasm which was formerly lavished upon it unremittingly. — Mr. E. J. 
Hytch, October, 1837. 


MANCHESTER. — Letter from Mr. J. N. Rawson, dated 16th January, 
1838.— The annual meeting of the Phrenological Society took place on 
Friday evening, the 29th Dec., and you have the results of its proceedings 
subjoined. In the report of the Treasurer and the Honorary Secretaries, 
_read before the meeting, the main points were the expenditure of the surplus 
shown in the previous year’s report, the effects of Mr. Combe’s visit in April 
last, and the publication’ of an essay by Mr. Noble, the President of the 
Society. In reference to the first point, the Society has devoted its funds 
principally to the purchase of the great work on the functions of the brain, 
by Dr. Gall, it being one that is not found in the public libraries here, and 
its high price also excluding it from private. collections. The circumstance 
of Mr. Combe’s visit to this town gave the friends of the science an oppor- 
tunity of estimating the public dau! towards it, and certainly nothing 
could be more decisive or gratifying than the result. The audience may 
rank the first in numbers and respectability, of any that has attended any 
course of lectures in this town, free from the patronage of any institution, 
and of equal length. There were fourteen lectures, and the average attend- 
ance at eaeh may be estimated at six hundred. It was highly gratifying to 
observe the interest exhibited in following the reasoning and facts of the 
lecturer, on the part of the whole audience; and this fact is supported by 
the further one, of a great majority of those holding tickets for the course 
not having missed a single lecture. There was an unanimous feeling of 
satisfaction, and seldom is an audience seen so undivided in its applause as 
that attending Mr. Combe’s lectures, Mr. Combe left with the Treasurer of 
the Society the sum of five guineas, to be awarded by the Society to the 
author of the best Essay on Phrenology. The prize was advertised by the 
Society on the following conditions ; namely, “ Fo be awarded on the 24th 
June, 1838. The candidates to reside within fifteen miles of Manchester. 
Persons having been, or now being, members of a phrenological society are 
deemed ineligible. Each essay must be accompanied with a motto cor- 
responding with an endorsement on a sealed note containing the author’s 
name and address, and to be forwarded, free of expence, to Mr. Jonathan 
N. Rawson, No. 9. Cromford Court, Market Street, Manchester, who will 
return those of the unsuccessful candidates with the sealed note unopened, | 
if applied for. The Essays to be in the hands of Mr. Rawson, on or before 
the 25th March, 1838.” 

The contributions to the Society have been very limited in the past year. 
There is one, however, worthy of particular notice, by Mr. Noble, of which 
you have herewith a copy. The Society has shown its high appreciation of 
it by publishing it at its own expence and risk. The essay was read before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, and is entitled, “ An 
Enquiry into the Claims of Phrenology to be ranked amongst the Sciences.” 
| The result of the election of officers for the ensuing year was as follows : 
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— President, Daniel Noble, Esq. ; Treasurer, John Herford, Esq.; Hon. 
Secretaries, Messrs. J. N. Rawson and J. P. Leguill [?]; Curator, Mr. W. 
Bally; Councillors, Messrs. Cobden, Edmondson, M‘Dougall, Jas. Ed- 
mondson, Whitworth, and Swire. 

The first meeting of the Society for this year will be on Tuesday the 6th 
February. With the best wishes on the part of the Society for the success 
of the New Series of the Journal in your hands, 

We are, &c. 
Jon. N. Rawson, John P. Leguill, 
Hon. Secretaries. 


MANCHESTER. — Mr. Smiths Lectures. —“ Mr. Sidney Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, has commenced a very interesting course of eight lectures on Phre- 
nology at the Mechanics’ Institution, The first was delivered on Monday 
night before a crowded audience. It consisted mainly of a defence of the 
science against a variety of objections urged against it, the tedious portion 
of the argument being in some degree relieved by the humourous, though 
overcharged, descriptions of the various temperaments of mankind. It was 
received with mach applause. — The second lecture was delivered last 
evening.” — Manchester Advertiser, December 2, 1837. [A well-written and 
critical report of Mr. Smith’s first lecture appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of November, 29. And we observe in the No. of the same 
Journal for December 16., that Mr. Smith was then delivering a course of 
three lectures on “ National and Legislative Morality, and the Physical and 

Mental Improvement of the People ;” and that amongst the audience were 
many persons of high respectability in the town. Mr. Smith is represented 
to have dwelt upon the “ necessity of cultivating moral before physical 
knowledge.” We disagree with Mr. Smith here. A child acquires physical 
knowledge more easily than moral; and nations run the same course. 
Further, a certain amount of physical knowledge is essential to the correct 
understanding of mora! phenomena, because the latter are in a great measure 
dependent upon physical structure, and because a considerable advance in 
the arts and physical sciences is a necessary preliminary to the advance of 
moral civilisation. It was the study of moral, to the exclusion of physiolo- 
gical science, that misled all mental philosophers before the time of Gall.) 


NEWCASTLE ON Tyne. — The Phrenological Society has resolved to 
hold quarterly meetings through the year, instead of monthly meetings 
during winter. Papers were read in the course of last year’s session, on the 
lives and cranial developments of Lacenaire, Avril, Fieschi, and Sterne ; and 
a course of lectures on the Brain was given by Mr. Morrison, 1n the Sur- 
geons’ Hall, open to the members of the Phrenological Society. The 
Secretary presented busts of Lacenaire, Avril, and Fieschi; and several 
donations were made by Arthur Trevelyan, Esq., amongst which were a copy 
of Finden’s- Gallery of Portraits, — Autographs of the Members of the 
British Association, — Skulls of remarkable horsea, &c. &c. 


ScotLanp.— The following testimony to the beneficial effects of lectures 
on Phrenology, in the towns of Scotland, is copied from the Edinburgh 
Chronicle, of January 27. 1838. —“ We (the editor of this paper) have 
had personally the means of observing and estimating the effects of lectures 
en Phrenology, addressed to the working classes, as a means of opening up 
their minds to a perception of the necessity of education, and of the advan- 
tages of studying physical and all other sciences that may conduce to their 
moral and intellectual improvement, and we have seen nothing that can. at 
all be compared to its quickening and enlightening influence. We have 
visited several Scotch provincial manufacturing towns, with a direct view to 
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educational purposes; and we only discharge an imperative duty to truth, 
when we testify, that, in those towns where the working classes had been 
instructed in Phrenology, the effect of it in enlarging their views of the 
human faculties, and in conveying deep impressions of the advantages of 
knowledge, were most conspicuous, and that its direct fruits were an eager 
attendance on scientific lectures upon other subjects, and a general interest, 
of the most valuable description, in human improvement. e speak from 
observed facts; and Dr. Booth is requested to state his experience to the 
contrary; or, if he cannot do so, to acknowledge that he has condemned 
Phrenology without due consideration.” The reader is referred to “ Bir- 
MINGHAM,” page 213., for an explanation of the allusion to Dr. Booth, and 
of the circumstances calling forth this important testimony to the value of 
Phrenology. When will the Editors of London Newspapers write of Phre- 
nology in these candid and generous terms? So soon as it is made their 
interest to do this: not sooner. 


WESTMINSTER. — “ We have here, in Westminster, a Mechanics’ and 
Literary Institution, where there are classes established ; among the rest, 
one for Phrenology. The members evince much interest in the subject. 
The majority are only commencing the study of the science, but I hope, in 
due time, we shall equal in numbers the Society for Phrenology at the 
London Mechanics’ Institution.” — (Extracted from a letter from Mr. W. 
U. Whitney, dated Dec. 21. 1837.) 


Phrenological Prize Essay in Brussels. — In October, 1836, the Brussels , 
Society of Medical and Natural! Science offered a gold medal, value 300 f., 
for a physiological estimate of Phrenology and Craniology, indicating their 

ractical applications to Ethics, Therapeutics, and Medical Jurisprudence. 
The memoirs were to be presented to the Secretary of the Society before 
February Ist, 1838. We should be obliged by any of our readers in Brussels 
letting us know the number of memoirs presented, and the name of the 
successful competitor. : 


The Penny Cyclopedia and Phrenology. — In consequence of the remarks 
on page 95. of our last No., we received a polite note from Mr. Long, re- 
questing to know upon what authority it was there stated that the editors 
of the Cyclopzdia had declined to introduce Phrenology into that work. 
We replied, and again referred him to the letter of Mr. Coates (vol. viii. 
p. 286.), as he appeared to have overlooked the reference made in 
the notice alluded to. For our new subscribers, we recopy one short 
paragraph there printed from the letter of Mr. Coates, Secretary to the 

ociety ;— “ After consulting the editors of the Cyclopedia upon the 
subject of your letter, I was authorised by them to thank you very sincerely 
for your proposal, and to say that the opinion which they entertain of Phre- 
nology, and its connexion with the moral and intellectual sciences, is not 
such as would justify them in adopting the offer so kindly made by you.” 
This appears decisive enough as to former intentions; but it is possible that 
Mr. Coates may have used language more decided than was wished by the 
editors. At all events, we were glad to call attention to anything like a 
qualification of the statement formerly made in this Journal. But, we 
repeat, the Cyclopædia is already much injured in its first ten volumes, by 
the utter neglect of Phrenology ; and it will need a person thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Phrenology, and one who is also a clear and close reasoner, 
to compensate for this defect by an article on Phrenology, of moderate 
length. We wish well to the Cyclopzdia, and shall abstain from pointing 
out the defects until the article “ Phrenology” has appeared. But who can 
doubt the existence of tbese defects, if aware, that while the sciences of En- 
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tomology, Ornithology, and others comparatively of little value, are largely 
entered upon, the most important of all sciences — that of the human mind, 
— is scarcely spoken of ? — The new issue of the Encyclopædia Britannica, 
is close upon the article “ Phrenology ” now, and we shall soon see whether 
the rejected “ Cranioscopy”’ of Dr. Roget is to come in again under another 
name. We hope the publisher will be more politic than to oppose our 
science. He cannot pass it unnoticed, without injury to the work. 


The British Annual and the Phrenological Society of London. — We know 
not whether it is from contempt of the Society itself, or from contempt of 
the science to which it relates, that the Phrenological Society of London 
has been omitted by the compilers of the British Annual. Some other of 
the London scientific societies have been equally passed over; but the 
omission of the Phrenological Society becomes more remarkable by contrast 
with the admission of another whose objects are comparatively contemptible, 
—the Entomological Society; which is introduced into the Annual for 
1838, with lists of a President, four Vice-Presidents, and a host of other 
officers. The British Almanac, of “ The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” does include the Phrenological Society, in its list of meetings 
of the scientific and literary bodies of London. We should be sorry to 
learn that any unworthy feeling of bigotry or dislike had influenced the 
Editor of the Annual in this exclusion, for his work is well got up, and 
there is a tone of temperate liberality and freedom from prejudice in his 
allusions to the defects of Oxford education, which should betoken a better 
spirit. 


Phrenological Quacks.—We beg all true phrenologists to take every oppor- 
tunity of exposing the impositions practised on the public, by a set of ignorant 
persons who frequent the towns of second and third-rate size, pretending to 
give lectures on Phrenology, and inducing foolish people to pay shillings or 
crowns for specifications of character passed off upon them as phrenological in- 
ferences from development. Whilst we have some reason to complain of these 
worthies in the “ old country,” our friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
seem to have a still more impudent set of impostors to misrepresent them. 
We have heard of one of these itinerant and self-styled phrenologists travelling 
about in America, to exhibit a Giant, a Dwarf, and himself as a lecturer on 
Phrenology ; and in order to render the last of his three wonders equally 
attractive as the two former, he took up the name of “ Coombs” — an 
attempt, it is supposed, to pass himself off for Mr. Combe; as a rational 
phrenologist found it expedient to address a letter to an Albany Paper, statm 
that the proprietor of the Giant and Dwarf was not Mr. George Combe o 
Edinburgh! This would have been a capital anecdote for the antiphre- 
nologists a dozen years ago; but phrenologists can now afford to tell it 
against themselves, — or rather against the public who are gulled by these 
itmerant quacks. 


National Education, — Lord Brougham has brought in a bill for the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Educational Commissioners, with power to com- 
mence and advance a system of National Education for England and Wales, 
which was favourably received by the House of Lords, on its first reading. 
Petitions have been presented from many towns in England — one from 
Sheffield with 12,000 signatures — and many others are in preparation, A 
grant of 10,000/. is now lying in the Treasury, for the establishment of à 
great Normal School, to train teachers; the application of which will pro- 
bably be the first object of the labours of the Commissioners. We sincerely 
hope that the bill will pass, and that Commissioners may be chosen, whose 
ideds and knowledge of the requisites of thorough education are quite up to 
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the rapidly-advancing progress of the public mind on this vitally important 
question. We fearlessly assert that the three original proprietors a car- 
ried on this Journal till September last (but who no longer direct its senti- 
ments, except openly as contributors), have not been surpassed by any other 
persons in their successful efforts for diffusing sound knowledge on the sub- 
ject of education, and arousing the public mind, not only to a sense of the 
importance of education, but also to a sense of the best means of giving real 
education. The true extent of their labours, and of their influence over 
pe opinion, has not been sufficiently appreciated; because (to avoid 

indling prejudices) neither they nor their supporters have always prominently 
put forward the science which instructed them. As proofs of their influence 
and success, however, we call attention to the next paragraph; and also to 
another headed “ ScoTLanp,” on page 219. of the present Number. We 
think the Commissioners will act judiciously in consulting these gentlemen 
on the best means for carrying out the objects of the Commission, and en- 
suring permanent success. The sale of their works by tens of thousands 
affords a convincing proof that their views are largely imbibed and approved 
by the public ; and we know that they are particularly sought by that portion 
of the public which is most desirous of seeing an effective system of National 
Education. 


Testimonials to James Simpson, Esq.— When speaking of Mr. Simpson's 
Lectures, on page 90. of last Number, we omitted to state that the Working 
Classes of Bath and Manchester had respectively sent him presents, with 
inscriptions expressive of their good will and gratitude for his instructions; 
as had been previously done by those of Edinburgh. Such testimonials are 
honourable both to the donors and to the receiver. A short time ago, a letter 
was addressed to the Editor of the Spectator Newspaper, from a member of 
the Working Men’s Association, in London, in which it was roundly asserted 
that the line of separation between the middle and labouring classes was 
becoming more decided; and on these grounds, the writer of the letter ap- 

eared to believe that a revolutionary outbreak of the working men was not 
ar distant. From the occurrence of such testimonials of good-will as those 
just mentioned, we should incline to a contrary inference. Nor have we 
any doubt that the different classes of society are actually approximating 
instead of separating more widely. As institutions for the instruction of the 
operatives increase, and their moral and intellectual faculties become more 
cultivated, the real bar to friendliness will be removed. It is the coarseness 
of habits, the brutality of feeling, and the utter ignorance, characteristic of 
the great body of the working classes, at present, which render them unfit 
for any friendly intercourse with their superiors. We speak of the mass: 
exceptions doubtless exist. Were such objections materially diminished, 
differences of wealth would seldom be found a serious obstacle. No one is 
better able than Mr. Simpson, to enforce this upon the attention of the 
working classes. 


Obituary. — It is with much regret that we record in our pages the death 
of two of the gentlemen who strongly recommended Sir George Mackenzie’s 
suggestion to Lord Glenelg (see page 104. of this ean in reference to a 
phrenological classification of convicts. The Rev. Dr. LLoyp, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was universally esteemed for his private worth ; 
and as a public benefactor, both through his own scientific attainments, and 
by persevering exertions for the advantage and improvement of the Uni- 
versity with which he was connected, his name will long be remembered 
with respect and gratitude. We are not informed how far he had made 
himself acquainted with Phrenology. A brief biographical memoir of Dr. 
Lloyd will be found in the Atheneum of December last, page 897.— Dr. 
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Joun MacKıxnvoss, author of the “ Practice of Physic,’ and other pro- 
fessional writings, several years ago became thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the leading principles of Phrenology ;`and from that time it was his 
custom earnestly to recommend our science to the attention of the students of 
medicine in Edinburgh; and he was himself always ready to avow his belief, 
and to defend phrenological doctrines from the sneers and misrepresentations 
of opponents. At the last meeting of the British Association, he supported 
the phrenological portion of Professor Evanson’s Analysis of the ‘different 
methods of determining the functions of the brain. As a Lecturer on Me- 
dicine, Dr. Mackintosh was highly popular with the students in Edinburgh, 
and had the very useful art of inspiring them with ardour and earnest zeal in 
the pursuit of professional knowledge. A short Memoir of Dr. Mackintosh 
was given in the Scotsman Newspaper of November 8th last, and in the 
Obituary of the British and Foreign Medical Review, No. IX. January 1838, 
To these our readers may be referred for particulars, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


« Jno. WILLIAMSON.” —We have received an abusive letter, dated “ Com- 
mercial Inn, Ramsgate,” and signed “Jno. Williamson.” The name is sup- 
posed to be an assumed one, the writer probably being one of the makers of 
the catchpenny cards exposed on page 60. of our last Number. The letter 
is written in very vulgar language; whence it may be inferred that the 
writer has unfortunately not had the advantages derived from good edu- 
cation or polished society. We pity him, without feeling any anger at his 
coarse abuse. He will find one point of his letter attended to in the first 
paragraph on page 212. 

Philalethes. — We thank our Cambridge correspondent adopting this sig- 
nature, for his attention in sending Mr. Warne’s pamphlet; but think it 
injudicious to attempt the connexion of science with Scripture; and more 
particularly so, when a science involves many debateable doctrines.. At the 
same time, it may be said that the essay of Warne is one of the best of its 
kind falling under our own observation. At present we have not seen 
Parker’s Thoughts on Education, but may do so before June. 

S. C. — On re-examining the Essay on Hope, we find it so widely at 
variance with the views of our best phrenologists, that it cannot be intro- 
duced here without the name of its author being attached to it. If he will 
communicate this (as requested on the cover of this Number), the paper 
shall be printed; though we should greatly prefer one of half its length, in 
which the author would confine himself strictly to his own peculiar views 
and the evidence which he can adduce in support of them. 

Mr. J. S. Olcott — The Phrenological Society of Edinburgh has received 
this gentleman’s communication.* He ought to submit to his own country- 
men all the facts he can muster in support of his supposed discoveries. To 
us they appear contrary to admitted facts in Anatomy and Physiology, and 
his paper contains no evidence except simple assertion. 

Kelso Subscriber. — We cannot introduce an anonymous letter, calling in 
question the veracity of any gentleman, in respect to a local circumstance 
which we have not the means of ascertaining for ourselves. We forwarded 
a copy of his letter to the gentleman, and have an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances from him. 
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Dundee Subscriber.— A portion of his letter will probably appear in our 
next, and we can then explain our own views on the subject of it. 

Mr. M.— We could not make room for the “ Preliminary Paper.” An 
extract from it is introduced on page 205. The paper was too long for its 
subject and our space. 

“ A member of the Working Men’s Association.” — We thank-ham. -The 
Tracte shall be mentioned in our next. Meantime, his attention is requested 
to our remarks on Mr. Hodgson’s Lecture (page 180) and to the paragraph 
in reference to Mr. Simpson (page 222). 

_ Mr. Levison. — The paper on Wonder can have a place in the September 
No. if not long. If long we cannot positively promise space for it. i 

Mr. Grattan. — The Phrenological Journal, as we hope, will in future be 
ready for publication a few days before the first of the month. If not re- 
ceived regularly in the country, the fault will probably be found to rest 
either with the country bookseller or with Ais agent in London, Edinburgh, 
or Dublin. 

MSS. received. — Mr. G. T. Black, on Will, which we fear is too long 
for insertion. — Mr. Hytch, on the “ unascertained organ above Ideality.”” — 
Two very interesting pathological cases from Dr. Charles Cowan. — Another 
from Mr. Cull. — Mr. Rumball, on Wit. : 

Not received, up to Feb: 16.— The expected paper from Professor 
Evanson. — Dr. Slade’s Colloquies. — Dr. Verity’s Changes in the Nervous 

stem. : en A 
IN B. — The MSS. received by us, together with the subjects upon which 
we are requested by others to write, would require more pages ‘than our 
regular quantity. Some of these must be postponed or omitted; and to 
prevent unnecessary trouble to correspondents, in sending MSS., we bég! 
them to bear in mind that a preference will be given to useful facts.and in- 
telligence, novelties, and papers on subjects of general] interest; and that : 
brevity of language, with legibilit¥ and accuracy of penmanship, are indis- , 
pensable. We decline papers not sent in accordance with our own directions 
on the covers; and do not undertake to return those sent, unless we are ‘ 
directed to do so, either through the Post-Office or London Parcels’ Delivery > 
Company. . 
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NEW SERIES.—No. III. 


I. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


1. Dr. Elliotson versus Spurzheim and the Phrenologists of 
: Britain. . 


In noticing the new edition of Dr. Elliotson’s Physiology, it 
was intimated (page 167. of last number) that the author had 
introduced severe strictures upon the late Dr. Spurzheim and 
other phrenologists ; and we expressed regrets that the terms 
in which they were conveyed should be so harsh as to lead to 
the belief that the author’s censures proceeded from the blind 
impulses of anger and enmity. At the same time, his own 
words, * I mention all this from my veneration for Gall, and 
my anxiety to see justice done him,” induced us to give the 
author credit for being swayed by more worthy motives. 
Although we have found others not disposed to agree with us 
in this, we still think the prevailing tendency of Dr. Elliotson’s 
remarks to be sufficient proof that their prime object was the 
exaltation of Gall over all other phrenologists, physiologists, 
and anatomists; and in so far these remarks were strictly in 
keeping with the motives avowed. But the anxiety to see full 
justice done to Gall might have been acted upon without the 
exhibition of injustice and virulence towards Spurzheim and 
others; and whatever may have been the intentions of Dr. 
Elliotson, we cannot close our eyes to the fact, that unseemly 
violence of language, and much unnecessary and undignified 
captiousness, are manifested in his mode of doing justice to 
Gall. Some of the charges and opinions advanced by Dr. 
Elliotson are so little reconcileable with each other, that it is 
by no means an easy task to determine precisely what he would 
VOL. XI. — N. S. NO. III. Q 
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eonvey to his readers. The following propositions appear to us 
to be correct representations, and to include the essence of his 
notes in condemnation of the proceedings of Spurzheim and 
others, so far as connected with Phrenology. ic 

1. That not only the discovery of Phrenology belongs solely 
to Gall; but also that almost every thing of value and sound- 
ness in the system, be it anatomical, physiological, or philoso- 
phical, also belongs exclusively to Gall. 7 

2. That Spurzheim claimed for himself a much higher 
degree of credit than he was entitled to receive, in speaking of 
the Phrenology of Gall and Spurzheim, and in alleging that 
any important discoveries or improvements belonged either 
solely to himself, or jointly to Gall and himself; and, in par- 
ticular, it was unwarrantable presumption in him, to speak of 
the lectures and demonstrations given during their travels, and 
of the Memoir to the French Institute, as being theirs jointly, 
instead of Gall’s only. 5 

3. That the phrenologists of this country, being little ac- 
quainted with Gall’s works, have countenanced Spurzheim’s 
pretensions ; and in attributing too much honour to Spurzheim, 
have thereby been unjust in their estimate of Gall. 

4. That in France, where Gall and his works were better 
known, Spurzheim was treated with neglect. 

5. That Gall himself refused to read the works of Spurz- 
heim, and spoke in disparagement of his intellectual and morel 
character. 3 

6. That the alleged improvements of Phrenology, by Spurz- 
heim, were in fact deteriorations, in so far as his views differed 
from those of Gall. 

7. That Spurzheim arbitrarily changed the position and 
extent of the phrenological organs; thereby, in effect, nullify- 
ing the observations of Gall, upon which the system had been 
founded. : 

8. That the phrenologists of Edinburgh distressed Gall by 
publishing their speculations, which are deviations from rigid 
observation and from true inductive philosophy. 

9. That the publication of a cheap translation of Gall’s 8vo. 
work would have been a better appropriation of the late Mr.. 
Henderson’s bequest, than its application in publishing the 
works of his trustees. = 7 

10. That Spurzheim takes credit for inventing the name of 
PEE although Dr. Forster was the original proposer 
of it. w 

Before proceeding to enquire into the correctness of these 
charges, or into the evidence which the author adduces in sup- 
port of them, we must first ask whether the propoundèr:-is 
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likely to have had any bias in favour of one party; and this 


becomes the more necessary, since some of the most weighty 
portions of his own testimony rest on the repetition of oral 
remarks. When.a bias in favour of one party is clearly mani- 
fested, we must presume that it will be accompanied by some 
tendency to dwell upon evidences which are of congenial bear- 
ing, even whilst there may not be the slightest predetermination 
to give distorted statements. Now Dr. Elliotson continually 
expresses the highest admiration of Gall, intimates that he 
entertained a warm attachment towards him as a friend, and 
appears ready, with lance in rest, to take the field against all 
comers who shall dare to say a word in defamation of the 
shrine at which he worships, or of the temple on which his 
friendship reposes. Under these circumstances, it is likely 
enough that he would remember any thing in honour of Gall, 
without having an equal’ accurate recollection for aught of an 
opposite aspect. Secon É we must ask whether the author 
thus bi in favour of one party, is likely to be otherwise 
cool and indifferent towards the opposing party. Common 
report says that an actual quarrel occurred aaa Spurzheim- 
and Dr. Elliotson, proceeding so far that the former returned 
the price of a ticket which the latter had paid for admission to 
his lectures. ‘This we give as the on dit of phrenologists, the 
circumstances not oe within our personal knowledge. It 
thus appears that Dr. Elliotson has an undisguised bias towards 
Gall, and that common rumour assigns to him a feeling of un- 
friendliness towards Spurzheim ; and although this latter cir- 
cumstance is not alluded to in his work, the general tone of his 
remarks goes far in confirmation of the rumour. It could not 
be anticipated that the mind of a person thus influenced should 
be in the most fit state for impartial umpirage, if a case were 
drawn up by third parties. Still farther must it be from pro- 
bability, that he should argue as well for the one as for the 
other, whilst it is his obvious and almost avowed effort to draw 
out the case as an advocate for one of the two parties brought 
into imaginary conflict. Hence, we cannot receive the opinions 
of Dr. Elliotson, either as the judgment of an umpire, or even 
as the testimony of a perfectly unbiassed witness. They can 
be regarded solely as the arguments of an advocate ; the sound- 
ness of which must be tested by the evidence brought in sup- 
port of them, in connexion with that which can be offered in 
contradiction. Dr. Elliotson’s work supplies us with the 
former only; and if we begin to adduce counter-evidence, 
we.are rendered in some measure self-constituted advocates on 
the opposite side, and ‘so far also disqualified for umpirage. 
Our duty, therefore, shall be limited to meeting the charges 
Q 2 
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andsifting the pleadings of Dr. Elliotaon, whilst.to pur, meadeniy 
may be left the more agreeable one of umpirage.. Though waq 
ayow the intention of trying the soundness of Dr..Elliotrewas 
pleadings, instead of weighing in a balance the. respective 
merits of Gall and Spurzheim, we shall endeavour to do. thiss 
in. a spirit of fairness to both sides, and not as advocates for, 
one of the parties only. Soe bøg 
. Before adverting to the individual charges, it may be preyu 
mised that Dr. Elliotson holds up whatever Gall has said, on-ig- 
supposed to have said, as so many irrefragable proofs againats 
Spurzheim; but that the word of the latter goes for nothingo: 
in matters connected with Gall, although, in other. mstanees ) 
where it happens to be directed against Sir C. Bell, it-becanies 
good evidence, even if put only in the form of aeran ales 
461.) Again, whatever any one else, friend or foe to. Phrerw 
nology, utters adverse to Spurzheim, is also held. as trustwonthy 
testimony ; but whenever these same individuals speak aggiriştix - 
Gall, or against Phrenology in general, straightway they: cease: 
to be credit-worthy. For example, when Vimont . censures: 
Gall, then Vimont is self-conceited and unjust, but. when this» 
same Vimont has aught to say in disparagement of Spurzheimy:; 
then he becomes an authority. (Pages 406. 350.) The sameris:: 
the case with Reil, Cuvier, and others. (Pages 331-4.) = u'o 
1. That the discovery of Phrenology, or rather that of: thäo 
cranioscopical physiognomy, which has led to the phrenologicali; 
system, belonged exclusively to Gall, we believe is not. quesed 
tioned by any phrenologist. Spurzheim has himself most: 
fully admitted it, in saying that the medal struck in Paris, after: 
the death of Gall, correctly describes his title to this, in the: 
werds of its dedication, “ 4u createur de la physiologie ideo: 
cerveau.” (Notes, p. 60.) “ But,” adds Spurzheim, “though: 
he-is the first founder of the physiological basis of chagrin A 
no ene ean deprive me of that honour and merit whioh MI >> 
deserve in our common labours and in the progress of. Phret 
nology.” In this we fully concur, assured that all attemptsitec: 
detract from his merit will fail. But it is one thing to°assert+ 
that Spurzheim’s share of honour cannot be taken from himp 
and another and widely different matter, to show what..is:thaq 
due share to be allotted to him. Dr. Elliotson would: persuaded 
us that it is very trifling. He states that Gall asserted it toi be 
so; and endeavours to show that Spurzheim: has garbled: Gall’e:! 
published admissions of their joint claims. We shall quote Dr. 
Eliiotson’s own words on this point ; — “ Dr. Spurzheim’s chat _ 
racter is put by himself in the strongest light. in -the Notgg’! 
(p.-60. sq.), by his quoting with triumph a passage from) Gabler 
in which are the words, ‘ Beaucoup de personnes: marrifesetisie” 
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ufe tenden singulière d'attribuer Nos decouverttes à dantrdy" 
par exemple, à: Reil; et M. Spurzheim a déjà dans plusieurs” 
enidrdits: revendiqué NOTRE propriété? Now Dr. ‘Spursheiny!: 
knéw that Gall used the plural according to the habit of! 
authors, for the singular; because, immediately before this“ 
passage, in the large edition, Gall says, —‘ J have repeated! 
and ordered to be repeated, hundreds of times, the res@arches: ' 
upon the brain. Sometimes we thought we had discovered: 
something new; but, by repeating the dissections, we have 
always come back to our old ideas. Therefore I have no reason 
to modify what I said in the first volume of this work.’ * 


(Pago 333.) 
-2 We should draw a contrary inference from the two passages | 
here quoted by Dr. Elliotson. To say that the use of the 
word “nos,” in the French passage, has no reference to Spurz- 
heim; who is expressly named as the person vindicating “ our 
right;”: does appear a most wilful effort to put another meaning’ 
upon: the words, than the simple and obvious one. And the © 
change from “I” to ‘ we,” in the second passage, would be a ` 
glaring defect of composition, if the latter pronoun were in- 
tended ‘still to refer to the writer alone. Surely the presump- 
tion would be, that the change was made for the purpose of 
including Spurzheim, had we no other evidence than the words 
ofthe two passages, as quoted by Dr. Elliotson! But in fact, 
the proof of intentional change from the singular to the plural 
beeeaes' much stronger when the passage is quoted as it is 
really. written in the 8vo. edition. ‘ Qu’il me soit permis de ` 
relever.: une tendance singuli¢re que manifestent beaucoup de | 
personnes d’attribuer nos decouvertes à d’autres,” &c. Evin 
dent as is the intention of here including Spurzheim with him- . 
self;:we.are not left solely to this inference of Gall’s purpose, 
for im- the first volume of the work he expressly says, — 
“ When: I speak in the plural number, I include with myself :: 
Dr, Spurzheim, who, having accompanied me in my travels, 
mesle: a great part of the observations referred to, in common : 
with me.” (Transl. I, 56.*) Our readers are requested to 
keep ‘in memory this explanation of Gall’s use of the plural 
rohoun, and to apply it to the other passages that we : shall 
:oecasion to. quote from his work. Ps > 
she time is not yet come for assigning to Gall and Spurz- | 
heim their respective shares in the phrenological system. On — 


wtb on i $ 

® We shall quote from the English translation of Gall’s 8vo. work, lately pub- | 
lished 9s Boston, as being more convenient to English readers. The Notes are 
those appended by Spurzheim to the reprint of the article, by Chenevix, in the — 
Foxdign’ Quarterly Review. In quoting the words or statements of Dr. Ellictson, | 
the rpferenges.aee to. the pages of Human Physiology. - ee ee oe 
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some important particulars their views are at variance; and on 
the merits of these, as well as of several other points which are 
claimed for either of them singly, the public voice has not yet 
fairly decided. There is something sufficiently absurd in dis- 
putes about the poy of ideas, which may at last only show 
the originator of them to have been inaccurate in his own 
observations, or too hasty in his conclusions. Probably there 
will always remain some uncertainty respecting the precise 
de in which the one or other of the two coadjutors con- 
tributed to their first publications, and to the discoveries which 
they had already explained to the public. Spurzheim can have 
no claim to anything accomplished before the year 1800. From 
1800 to 1804, he was a learner, according to his own expres- 
sion; but as the phrenological system was then still in its 
infancy, and Gall was continually oe to his stock of know- 
ledge, we cannot say that Spurzheim failed to contribute any- 
thing to it; albeit the presamption is, that the chief additions 
between 1800 and 1805 would be the work of Gall alone. In 
1805, Spurzheim became associated with Gall, and from thence 
to 1813, they laboured in common. Discoveries and improve- 
ments during this period, — one of no slight importance in the 
history of Phrenology, — must be abati to their joint 
exertions, excepting those points, the original right to which 
can be distinctly referred to one of them singly: After this 

riod, their separate publications will materially assist in 
indieating their respective progress. Spurzheim clams to have 
first pointed out the true mode in which the brain unfolds in 
hydrocephalus, :and asserts ‘that the structure of the convolu- 
tions and their .connexion with the rest of the cerebral mass 
had never been discovered,” before their Memoir to the French 
Institute, in 1808; Gall’s earlier ideas being incorrect. {Notes 
60.) He further claims the discovery of eight of the several 
organs, which, it is fair to presume, were the least easily dis- 
covered, since Gall failed to determine them. He is also com- 
monly held to have advanced the practical and moral’ applica- 
tions of Phrenology, and to have improved the metaphysical 
analysis of the functions of many of the organs, by approxi- 
mating more nearly to their essential or primitive uses, instead 
of confining attention to their manifestations when in excess, as 
was perhaps too much the practice of Gall. And he believed 
himself to have successfully pointed out the regularity of the 
cerebral parts and the boundaries of individual organs. Several 
of these alleged discoveries and modifications appear to us yet 
in the aspect of unsettled questions; but if the views of Spurz- 
heim shall be ultimately established, then there cannot possibly 
remain any doubt as to his being entitled to a large share of 
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the honour due to those who have advanced our knowledge of 


the philosophy of mind, and of the anatomy and physiology of 


.the brain. We cannot avoid remarking here, that whatever 


may be the final decision of scientific men, on the points in 


question, the present rejection and ridicule of them, without 


the support of any substantial evidence in refutation, come with 
a very ill grace from a physician who so freely censures his 
professional brethren for the like conduct, and whose vitu- 
perative language has induced Dr. Graves to say of him, that 
“ his hand is against every man, and he imagines every man’s 
hand to be against him.” 

2. The chief evidence adduced in support of the assertion 


that Spurzheim claimed a higher credit than was his due, are 


drawn from Gall’s use of the singular number, in writing “my 


_ discoveries,” ‘‘ my doctrines,” and similar expressions implying 


a sole claim; and from the opponents and reporters of the 
phrenological doctrines and discoveries (Bischoff, Reil, Cuvier, 
&c.), who speak of them as those of Gall, without adding the 
name of Spurzheim; whereas Spurzheim frequently (and, in 
Dr. Elliotson’s opinion, unjustly) writes “Gall and I,” “ our 
discoveries,” ‘our opinions,” &c. &c. It has been already 
shown that Gall was also guilty of the same dishonesty towards 


. himself (as Dr. Elliotson deems it), in writing “our dis- 


coveries,” and openly stating that his use of the plural number 
was intended to include Spurzheim. We shall have occasion 
to adduce other examples in our comments on particular pas- 
sages of Dr. Elliotson’s work. He accuses Reil of great in- 
justice towards Gall, in publishing, without any acknowledg- 
ment, the anatomical discoveries which Gall had shown to him 
( 331); but when the words of this same Reil can be 
ral to bear witness in disparagement of Spurzheim, they are 
quoted with apparent exultation. — “ Gall,” says Dr. Elliotson, 
& demonstrated the brain to Reil, in the summer of 1805, 
privately, and so much pleased him that he gave Gall some of 
his drawings. (Examination of the Objections made in Great 
Britain, &c., by Dr. Spurzheim, Lond. 1817.) Dr. Spurz- 
heim here says, that Gall and he demonstrated. But he had 
been engaged by Gall only some months before as his assistant 
and dissector ; and Reil’s presents in return were, he confesses, 
all to Gall. Reil calls them Gail’s demonstrations, and wonders 


. at such discoveries being made by one man.” (Page 331.) 


Spurzheim was at this time acting as the assistant of Gall; 
a circumstance which sufficiently accounts for Reil’s presents 


7 being made to Gall, the principal. But it by no means 


. necessarily follows, that Gall’s discoveries alone were exhibited 
iP 


to Reil. Still less is Dr. Elliotson justified in giving Reil’s 
Q4 
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general, expreasions as. conclusive refutations ‘of .Spurshéindls 
jassertions ; for how could Reil be supposed to. know: aoturáteky 
the. history of each point of the discoveries, and - the: dxaet 
egree of merit attributable to each of two parties workingrin 
Joint connexion, when he was only then learning whati their 
discayeries were? We have the positive claim of. Spupzheim, 
a paxty concerned, only apparently contradicted by an inference 
or mere supposition of Reil, who must have been very little 
ao to judge on the point in question. Besides which,:if 
the discoveries had originally all been made by Gall solely, that 
could be no reason why Spurzheim should not werite.:“dur 
demonstrations,” when he was the actual operator.: Would 
Dr. Elliotson allow us to say that the work on. Human 
siology is not his work, because its purpose is to. show. theodis- 
coveries of other persons? We have yet stronger: reasons>fdr 
not taking Reil’s words literally, and for allowing Spurzheim/’s 
right to say “ Gall and I” demonstrated. In the sixth: vobunte 
of the 8vo. work, Gall himself writes, ‘I left Vienna on:the 
fifth of March, 1805; and, immediately after, and during ithe 
whole of that year, and the years 1806-7, we made the same 
demonstration in presence of professors, pupils, and argreat 
number of distinguished personages at Berlin,” &c. &e:. {Page 
119.) Again, ‘we have dissected the brain before thouisamds 
of witnesses, before anatomists the most skilful in the investi- 
gation of the organ, such as Reil, Loder, &c.” (Page 27.) 
And, “ Reil saw our demonstration of the brain.”. (Page: 64.) 
Also, in the second volume, Let any one compare the -works 
of Reil, who has published his researches on the brain, -aftet 
having assisted at Halle, at our dissections.” (Page:24.) .Spurzs 
heim states that he made all the dissections ; so that. if any idia4 
tinction should be drawn, Gall had less right than Spurzheim, 
to say “our” dissections. Dr. Elliotson says that Spurzheini 
“had been engaged by Gall only some months before as hie 
assistant.” Although without positive assertion to that effect; 
these words might incline readers to suppose that :Spunzheim 
was then a novice, who had only recently (“ a few months”); 
commenced his acquaintance with Gall’s doctrines, : But -GalPs 
own words again entirely contradict this, and render it probable 
that they had compared ideas, and discussed the subjects 
together. At least, they must have had full opportunities: off 
doing this ; and it is most unlikely that two men of their :ability,; . 
engaged in one common cause, and vehemently: apposed: by 
chen. ‘should have neglected to use their opportunities’ dnj4bikt 
way» ? Tt was after they had left Vienna, in 1805,:thatothm® 
interview with Reil took place; and in allusion to; hisjdepantine 
from Vienna, Gall wrote, “ Dr. Spurzheim, who foria langgimet 
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“had ‘been familiar with the physiological part of tify’ déctrine, 
vaend who was particularly expert in anatomical researches, art 
iinzthe dissection of the brain, formed the design of accompatiy- 
‘ing.and of pursuing in common with me the investigatioris 
‘which had for their end the anatomy and physiology’ of the 
-nervous system.” (Transl. p. 20.) ¢ is evident, from this 
e, that Spurzheim was not a novice in 1805, and’ that 
Gall looked upon him already as a coadjutor in the researches, 
mot merely as an assistant on hire. oe 
+ But not content with the evidence of Reil’s words, probably 
felt: to ‘be feeble and inconclusive, Dr. Elliotson proceeds to 
state that up to 1805, and even later, the attacks were made 
upon Gall, by opponents of the doctrines; and that in the 
.xeports’ of the lectures, published by Bischoff and others, the 
‘doctrines. and discoveries were attributed solely to Gall. This 
anay:‘be all true, because up to the time mentioned most of the 
discoveries must-have been Gall’s ; although, as before remarked, 
åt is neither impossible nor unlikely that Spurzheim may have 
had ‘some share in them between 1800 and 1805. Yet we 
cannot understand, how the circumstance of opponents or 
neporters omitting the name of Spurzheim should be held to 
disprove the undoubted fact, admitted by Gall’s own words, 
that they were then pursuing their investigations “ in common. 
Despite the acknowledgment of Gall, Dr. Elliotson determines 
that it shall not be so; and whether Spurzheim is speaking T 
discoveries, or lectures, or demonstrations, or dissections, he is 
always in fault for attributing to himself any share in them. 
Here we: have another example, from the same page of Dr, 
Elliotson’s work ; — “ Dr. Spurzheim then goes on to say that 
Gall and he continued to lecture and demonstrate the brain in 
Weimar, Jena, Gottingen, Brunswick, pen al ee Keil, Copen- 
n.: Now, he never fave a lecture ; and only obeyed Gall 
erders mechanically in silence, while Gall was demonstrating. 
Dr. ‘Spurzheim never then pretended to discoveries ; and yet all 
the great discoveries were already made. Gall assured tne that 
SE S both anatomical and physiological, made after 
he engaged Dr. Spurzheim as his assistant, were merely slight 
modifications, — des nuances were the words he used; and the’ 
touth of this is evident to those acquainted with the early 
Kterature of the new anatomy and physiology of the brain.” 
Pigs eal.) | Se ee 
-t was to’ be expected that Gall, as the principal, shouldbe 
thespeakeor; in demonstrations that might still be ilustratitig’ 
did¢oteries.'and ideas, to some of which wo had just. 


claims:qonjointly with Gall. It would be the height of‘absyrdity; 
onapo ahat Spurzheim should: have been. thtustirig’ fat $ 
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claims during demonstrations before others, and crying. out, -* I 
assisted you in this,’ ‘I first suggested that,’ ‘ gentlemen, 
pray observe that if Gall is the speaker, I am the diasector.;’ 
or that Gall should take up the time and attention of their 
auditors, by balancing his own and Spurzheim’s respective con- 
tributions and merits. We have already quoted Gall’s words, 
to show that Spurzheim was entitled to speak of the demon- 
strations as being Gall’s and his own; and it may be further 
observed that, when Gall speaks of the early lectures in Vienna, 
he writes, ‘“ J demonstrated,” but when speaking of the demon- 
strations made afterwards, he says, ‘“‘ In 1805, we demonstrated 
in the most celebrated universities of Germany, in Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland, &c., and finally in 1807, in Paris.” 
(Vol. lI, p. 175.) It is to the same lectures that Spurzheim - 
alludes, in the passages carped at by Dr. Elliotson. Again, 
Gall writes, ‘“ Arrived at Paris, we obtained, at first, the 
most brilliant success, by our anatomical demonstrations.” 
(Vol. II, p. 21.) And, “ They have allowed us eighteen 
essential points of our discoveries.” (Vol. II, p. 23.) Also, 
s In blindness it is pretended that the optic thalami are affected 
with atrophy ; but we have proved, that the optic nerves do not 
arise from the optic thalami.” (Vol. II, p. 1380.) But so nume- 
rous are passages of the like import, that we must be content 
to give simple references to many of them: our readers, who 
deem it worth while, may turn to the following, — Vol. I, 
pp. 172, 284, 293, 316; Vol. II, pp. 21, 22, 23, 24, 36, 37, 
_ 92, 180, 161, 175, 247, 248, 249, 250; Vol. III, pp. 5, 25, 28, 
55, 57, 247, 248, 259, 286; Vol. IV, pp. 103, 105, 124; Vol. 
V, pp. 11, 130, 152, 318; Vol. VI, pp. 14, 25, 27, 63, 64, 
119. He who will read the pages here referred to, may satisfy 
himself that Gall was not so unwilling to acknowledge the 
assistance of Spurzheim, as Dr. Elliotson is unwilling to allow 
it to him. As to all the great discoveries having been already | 
made, we have the positive, and (we believe) unrefuted and 
unanswered assertion of Spurzheim to the contrary, in his 
Notes to the Article by Chenevix. (Page 614.) A part. of 
these statements, however, are made the ground for a further 
attack, by Dr. Elliotson, in the following passage: — “ Dr. 
Spurzheim himself affords, in many parts, refutations of his 
unjust and absurd attempts to arrogate what is not his due. 
For instance, he says (Anatomy of the Brain, p. 148), ‘ Modern 
anatomists before Gall and myself were divided in opinion 
upon the subject of the decussation.’ Yet at p. xi.. he says 
that, having completed his studies in 1804, he was asseeiated 
with Gall, and at this period Dr. Gall, in the Anatomy,. spoke 
of the decussation of the pyramidal bodies; of their passage 
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through the pons Varolii, of eleven layers of longitudinal and 
transverse fibres in the pons, &c.!! Yet at page 5, Dr. Spurz- 
heim says the opinion that the white substance was fibrous is 
that ‘which Dr. Gall and Z have espoused.” (Page 332.) 

The seeming absurdity and arrogance are here absolutely 
created by Dr. Elliotson, who takes detached sentences from 
different parts of the work, without explaining to his readers, 
that in one case the remark has reference to their claims of 
priority, as between themselves; whilst the first and third 
sentences refer to their joint-ideas‘and claims (as published in 
their joint Memoir and Reply to the Institute), taken in oppo- 


sition to those of other anatomists. In his Preface Spurzheim | 


distinctly allows that Gall spoke of the decussation of the 
pyramidal bodies, at the time when he was associated with Gall. 
This is an admission of priority. And it is an admission so direct 
and clear, that it would be ridiculous to say that he was endea- 
vouring to claim what was not his due, if he did afterwards write 
“ Gall and myself,” when speaking of the opinions about the 
decussation, and not of the discovery of the fact. But the 
impropriety of thus twisting his expressions into an intended 
dishonesty of purpose, becomes glaringly apparent when we 
turn to the page referred to (p. 148), and find him there 
stating that neither Gall nor he was the first to speak of the 
decussation; but that some authors asserted, whilst others 
denied, its existence ; “as we have shown in our reply to the 
report of the Committee.” ‘The words “Gall and myself” 
are thus seen to refer to their opinions as joint authors of the 
memoir and reply. The second accusation, implied in the 
above extract from Dr. Elliotson’s work, bears the same ex- 
lanation. Spurzheim lays no claim to priority in his know- 
. ledge of the fibrous structure; and if Dr. Elliotson had quoted 
the two lines preceding the words copied, they would have 
clearly shown that so far from any injustice being done by 
Spurzheim, in writing that Gall and he had “ espoused ” this 
opinion, he might have wholly omitted the name of Gall; since 
he was simply stating that they both adopted opinions previously 
held by others, and it would have sufficed to say that he 
espoused these opinions. His words are, “ Lewenhoek, Vieus- 
sens, and Steno, believed that the white nervous substance was 
fibrous. This is the opinion which Dr. Gall and I have 
espoused.” We cannot see injustice, absurdity, or arrrogance, 
in Spurzheim’s expressions here; but we do see injustice and 
absurdity in Dr. Elliotson’s manner of quoting them. 
= Dr. Elliotson afterwards endeavours to show that the Me- 
' moir to the Institute was Gall’s solely, being received as such 
by the Commissioners, who must have been m an excellent 
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stave for impartially assigning the exact share of credit dic !ts!! 
each; seeing that they were labouring to make ‘their ‘report 
upon! st‘as unfavourable as possible, and that they disputed the 
accuraey of a considerable part of the statements: in the” 
memoir. We quote the words of Dr. Elliotson; —  ¥ pive” 
another striking instance of Dr. Spurzheim’s self-refutation, : 
and ‘the short-sightedness for which he was remarked in Pari! 
when under the influence of his inordinate love of fame. -Galli: 
kindly affixed Dr. Spurzheim’s name with his own, not only'to’ 
his great work, but also to the memoir presented to the French 

Institute. Yet Dr. Spurzheim acknowledges that the Comix’ 
signers received the discoveries as Gall’s; for, in order to ‘show’ 
that Reil must have known the discoveries before writing, he 
quotes, in his Notes to the Foreign Quarterly (p. 59); the -fol+:! 
lowing words, with which they opened their report :— £ ‘The! 
anatomical doctrine of Gall, through the delivery of lectures:by?' 
him.:in the chief cities of Europe, and the numerous extracts: ” 
published by his pupils, have become nearly as well known as: 
though they had appeared in an authentic impression.’” ( Pages” 
333-4 -o 


. The fact of opponents, who were very little acquainted with | 
the history and gradual progress of the discoveries, commencmg 
their report with words attributing those discoveries exclusively. 
ta Gall, goes for nothing when set in opposition to the state- 
ments of Gall and Spurzheim themselves. We might just as . 
reasonably assert that neither Gall nor Spurzheim had any. 
share in forming the phrenological system taught in this: 
country, because Lord Jeffrey and others have written 
“Kombes Phrenology” or “ Combe’s doctrines.” And ifthe” 
Committee of the Institute did begin their report in the words: 
quoted by Dr. Elliotson, this circumstance has not prevented: : 
Gall continuing to speak of the Memoir as their joint property, ° 
even to the last. Examples have been already quoted in this : 
article, and here is another, “ adapted to the humblest capa- `: 
city,” although apparently too plain for Dr. Elliotson to. see; = 
“<-Hlence resulted that famous diplomatic report on our me-": 
moir; presented to that learned society the 14th March, 1806.” < 
(Vol. LI, p. 21.) We understand Cuvier to have been: ithe: 
ptincipal, personage in making the report, and consequently: 
responsible for the omission of Spurzheim’s name. But:in.an-! 
other.,report. to the Institute, made at a later periòd, after.: 
Cuvier had. become better acquainted with the pretensions af; 
Gall and Spurzheim, we find that he had learned: to: connect:2 
their’ names; as anatomists ; as appears in the following passage! s 
quoted. by Gall himself; — <“ We now understand, and spam 
tigalarly: by the late researches of MM. Gall and:Spursheitnjct 
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that the: medulla spinalis is a mass of medullary: matters? Se: 
Se. (Vol JII. p. 243.) And in remarking -upon.;Cwvierss 
opinions ia the long passage which follows these words, andres; 
coermmending his readers to compare them with the. report :on,; 
“our memoir,” Gall says, “ This change of opinion justifies:; 
our anatomical discoveries, and does honour to the reporter,” 
Remember, reader, that Gall writes in the plural number when:; 
intending to include Spurzheim with himself, and not other, 
wise. 1 
:; Thus much for the arrogance of Spurzheim, and his injustice.: 
towards Gall, in using the plural pronoun, or connecting. hia! 
own :name with that of Gall! According to the custom of- 
English courts, the evidence of interested parties is always: 
to,.be.taken most strongly against themselves, in doubtial, 
points; but Dr. Elliotson changes this sound rule, and construes:! 
it. most strongly against the opposite side, and even puts: cone:: 
structions upon it, which only acquire a semblance of accuracy:\ 
through the aid of garbled quotations, — that is, passages in. 
completely quoted, and applied to different purposes from those:: 
for which they were written. Does not this betray the hasty. 
judgment of anger or prejudice? Further, Gall was not onl 
an interested party, in so far as the usual dictates of Self»: 
Esteem and Love of Approbation were concerned ; but he was’: 
alse offended by Spurzheim visiting England without him: : 
hence his pointed admissions in favour of Spurzheim must be : 
taken as very strong evidence against Dr. Elliotson’s views and 
accusations. ee 
sB.. We believe Dr. Elliotson to be correct, in saying that ‘the : 
pbrenologists of this country have been too little acquainted ` 
with the works of Gall, and have thus been accustomed ‘to. ) 
attribute a higher credit to Spurzheim than was strictly due, ‘iw: 
so far.as discovery was concerned. But except by many phie~. 
nelogists remaining ignorant of the share of each in orginal’: 
discoveries, we cannot see that Spurzheim has been at ail overi - 
estimated in this country. Indeed, we maintain that he was 
under-estimated in Britain.. We are indebted to hmr for ‘our’ 
knowledge of Phrenology. It was he who came over to this 
country, and first excited that attention to Phrenology which , 
has mever.slumbered since, and which has placed the natives of © 
Britain: before theseof all other countries in their knowledge of thet: 
science... It was he who met, whilst yet almost alone, the fierce i 
perseeution ‘and v insults, showered upon an ubfriended + 
stramgen, by: nearly the whole of our periodical press, and: by'’ 
the influential literary and scientific: men of that day.’ 
Naysqwas:at ‘not to Spurzheim that Dr. Elliotson ‘was indebted’? 
 forthisiswn) frit: accurate notions of Phrenology; although his' 
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gratitude towards his instructor is now not displayed in the 
most lively manner? It is, of course, impossible to say what 
might have been the state of Phrenology in this country, if it. 
not been made the residence of Spurzheim for several 
years; but since Dr. Elliotson asserts, that almost all persons, 
“& whose native tongue is English,” have acquired their know- 
ledge of this science, either second-hand through Spurzheim, 
or third-hand through Combe, he virtually admits the immense 
services rendered to Phrenology, by the very man whose merit 
and exertions he is seeking to depreciate as much as possible in 
the eyes of his readers! The phrenologists, “ whose native 
tongue is English,” are more numerous than those amongst all the 
rest of Earth’s inhabitants put together; and in no other coun- 
try, and by no other men (after Gall and Spurzheim) has so much 
been done towards extending the knowledge, and improving the 
science, of Phrenology. Witness our numerous societies, — 
our well-attended lecture-rooms, — our extensive collections, of 
which Mr. Deville’s alone contains several thousands of objects, 
— our many works on the subject, whether elementary, philo-. 
sophical, or controversial. What are all these, but so many 
proofs of Spurzheim’s services? Certainly they are not proofs 
of his services solely; but they testify, in an unequivocal man~ 
ner, the accumulating vigour of a movement first fairly com- 
menced by him. There is little justice, little of the pleader’s 
ingenuity, in blaming all this as an ignorance of Gall’s 
writings. But, on the faith of Dr. Elliotson, all this has been 
accomplished without the immediate aid of Gall’s writings: 
whence the conclusion is obvious, that the works of Gall, 
meritorious as they were, are no longer necessary to the su 
port and diffusion’ of Phrenology. We, in this country, have 
followed his advice by asking instruction from nature; and the 
study of her works has rewarded us with knowledge, by which 
we are enabled now to dispense with Gall’s writings. 
4. Driven from English ground, to seek more stable footing 
for offensive operations elsewhere, Dr. Elliotson says, that in 
France “ Spurzheim was nothing; his lectures little attended, 
while Gall’s were crowded; and he neglected while Gall had 
high practice, and the highest consideration.” (Page 334.) This 
is ingenious. But the fact of Gall being thought of more 
highly in Paris, is no proof that Spurzheim was unworthy of 
notice. Gall was the founder of the new doctrines, and what+ 
ever additions were made to them by Spurzheim, they would 
still be attributed to Gall by the public, and by all who spoke 
of them in general terms. We are informed that Gall lectured 
gratis, while Spurzheim demanded a fee; and we presume out 
information correct on this point. If so, the suppression. of the 
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fact, so much calculated to make a great difference in the 
number of auditors, was not worthy of the author of the above 
passage; and the only wonder is, that Spurzheim found any 
auditors willing to pay him for expositions similar to those 
which they could obtain from Gall without payment. It was 
certainly no very striking proof of neglect, that Spurzheim 
could muster a class of auditors under these circumstances. 
Again, Gall settled in Paris, which became his permanent 
home, whilst Spurzheim passed some years in England and 
others in Paris; and every one knows how peculiarly applicable 
to a physician, is the old proverb, that “a rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” Besides, Gall was twenty years the senior of Spurz- 
heim, and had already been in good practice in the capital of 
Austria: another great advantage to a practising physician. _ 

5. We are told also, by Dr. Elliotson, that Gall refused to 
read Spurzheim’s works; and this is asserted, apparently on 
good ‘authority, in the following passage; — “ After reading 
some of Dr. Spurzheim’s first English work, published on his 
arrival in England, Gall gave the book with disgust, but half 
cut, to Dr. Fossati, and knew nothing more of Dr. Spurzheim’s 
sayings and writings afterwards than what was pointed out to 
him. My friends Dr. Fossati and Dr. Dancey, who were 
constantly with Gall, assure me of this, and are astonished at 
Dr. Spurzheim.” (Page 334.) We cannot deny that Drs. Fos- 
sati and Dancey may have told this agreeable little anecdote to 
Dr. Elliotson; but since the latter frequently quotes the 8vo. 
work of Gall, published several years after Spurzheim’s first 
English work, and intimates that he is well acquainted with its 
contents, it is not a little remarkable that he should have 
wholly overlooked its many proofs of the inaccuracy of the 
assurance given him by Drs. Fossati and Dancey. In that 
work, Gall not only alludes, in several instances, to the views 
and observations of Spurzheim which differ from his own, but 
also refers to the first and other later works of Spurzheim, by 
name and page, and even copies long passages (sometimes ex- 
tending to many pages) verbatim from them: — a truly wonder- 
ful feat for one who had never read them, and who, as Dr. 
Elliotson writes, “ with the greatest difficulty could be prevailed 
upon to take any notice, even for a moment, of what was pointed 
out to him!” The assurances of Drs. Fossati and Dancey, if 
correct, would have been more discreditable to Gall than to 
Spurzheim; and we must express much regret that Dr. 
Elliotson should have passed over the many written proofs from 
the hand of Gall, in refutation of the tittle-tattle which he 
has thought fit thus to publish. Our readers may find evidences 
ef Gall’s acquaintance with the writings of Spurzheim, in the 
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pages. of the Sve. work here enumerated; namealyyi Vek idl Hi 
S14, 34, 77, 248, 305; Vol. 1V, pp..84, Bb, :126,). i 
nl. Vy pp- 24, 38, 47, 69, 88, 108, 186. The allusions te-thes 
works, of, Spurzheim, on the pages referred :to, will ,affead) 
strong evidence that Gall did not deem the writings off 
Sp im unworthy of his notice; and to this we may add :@ 
ragre direct proof in the words of Gall, who writes, after ean-: 
paring his.own discoveries with the fancies of preceding philo-: 
sophers; — ‘ All these conceptions, and all these fundamental ; 
truths, even previous to our journey undertaken in 1805, were. 
already diffused by my numerous hearers in all parts of the; 
learned world; and if the anatomy and physiology pf.; tbs., 
brain have been perfected at a later period, it is still ejthog, 49 
the works of M. Spurzheim or myself, or to that.only. tae; 
direction, which we have given to the labours of otho} anatomi 
mists, that this degree of perfection is due.” (Vol. V. p.818 m 
6. As to the question whether the alleged improvementazg§, 
Phrenology, by Spurzheim, should be regarded as .impreyey., 
ments or as deteriorations, we are not disposed at present ta, 
pass any general opinion, beyond what has been already said, 
on page 230. The majority of phrenologists deem them to he, 
improvements ; and they are mostly adopted now by the phyer; 
nologists of France, as well as by those of other countries, r 
Even Spurzheim’s nomenclature of the organs, though rejected, 
by Dr. Elliotson, is followed very closely by Broussais, Pow, ; 
pin, and other recent authors in France. But Dr. Elliotsen, 
not only refuses to admit the correctness of these supposed... 
improvements; he even stoops to rail at the arrangement ; 
adopted by Spurzheim, and calls in aid the words of Gall to 
support his ridicule of it. We must remember that nature , 
makes no systematic arrangements; they are the creations of. 
map for the convenience of methodizing his knowledge, and , 
rendering it more easily communicable to others. The value . 
of these arrangements is determined by the facilities they , 
afford for the acquisition of knowledge; and to persons whọ. 
more readily acquire and retain ideas thus methodized, the* 
writings of Spurzheim will appear preferable. To ourselveg;, 
the classification of Spurzheim does appear better than the: 
loose arrangement of Gall, whose objections to that of Spurz- , 
heim — objections more captious and weak than is usual with , 
Gall’s arguments — Dr. Elliotson quotes on page.377, and the 
following are amongst them : — “ By these divisions he is forged. 
to jump from one region of the brain to another; from, th, 
disposition, to theft, to destruction ; from this, tọ construction; 
from circumspection to benevolence; from . benevolence, bya, 
great effort, to yeneration,” &c, &e. This comes, with a vent, 
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ill grace’ from: one whose latest arrangement is 90 irtegilaw $A; 
its order of: sequence or position, as to present the following! 
series: ++ Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, Love of. Approbiation, 
Cautiousness,. Individuality, Locality, Form, &c.; and, again,’ 
Constructiveness, Comparison, Causality, Wit, Ideality, Behe- i 
volence, Imitation, &c. There is at least as much of the- 
“ jumping from one region of the brain to another ” here, ag! 
there is in the order adopted by Spurzheim. Weak as is this: 
objection, Gall even sinks below it, when asking why Secretive- 
ness was not included amongst the intellectual faculties. Yet to. 
these objections is Dr. Elliotson driven for the purpose of making - 
out a case in ridicule of Spurzheim! Leaving Gals own- 
words, Dr. Elliotson then refers to Spurzheim’s changes of- 
arrangement, in first uniting Wit and Imitation with the intel-’ 
lectual faculties, and subsequently regarding them as being’ 
more nearly allied to the sentiments. We can see no great 
reason for reproach here. In all sciences of observation or 
experiment, where arrangements are cae tte certain objects 
and qualities present themselves which refuse to conform pre- 
cisely with classifications and definitions invented for the con- 
venience of teachers or learners. And as to another objection, 
that of Spurzheim having erroneously classed Imitation and 
Benevolence with the human faculties, instead of placing them 
amongst faculties common to the brutes also, it is just what 
Gall has likewise done; since in his work we find both Bene- 
volence and Imitation placed among “ the intellectual faculties - 
and moral qualities, most of which essentially distinguish the ` 
human race from all the other species of animals.” i 
Afterwards comes a charge that Spurzheim neglected to — 
state the observed facts and examples in proof of his alleged ‘ 
discoveries of the organs of Inhabitiveness, Hope, Wonder, ° 
Conscientiousness, Size, Weight, Order, and Time. Here we 
fully concur with Dr. Elliotson, and think that not one of these 
organs onght to be held “ established,” until we have a much 
greater amount of public evidence in confirmation of them. 
But, if they shall prove to have been true discoveries, then will 
they by themselves constitute ample proofs of the justice of 
Spurzheim’s claims of having done much for Phrenology, and 
earried it forward much beyond the point to which Gall at- 
tained. — oY 
7. Following this, is the more formidable accusation against 
ae of having “ changed even the situation and extent 
of organs in his last plate. The space allotted by him to 
marvellousness was originally between wit, imitation, hope, — 
afid idéality; now it is more than twice its former size, and 
placed between these four and veneration. Covetiveness was `“ 
VOL. XI. — N. S. NO. III. R 
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placed by Gall, and admitted by Dr. Spurzheim; ‘before 
eunning and under ideality; now it is over cunning, : dnd 
between ideality and cautiousness. Ideality in his frst editioni 
was chiefly above covetiveness and before circumspection; now 
it is above constructiveness, and a large organ stands betweer 
it and covetiveness.” (Page 379.) There is too much truth in. 
this charge; although it is highly coloured, and stated in terms 
likely to mislead uninformed persons into the supposition that 
Spurzheim’s changes were much greater than was really the 
ease.* ‘There was not the change of place, to the extent which 
would be inferred by a hasty reader of the note of Dr. Elliot- 
son. ‘The change in Wonder and Ideality was simply a change. 
im the space over which the organs were supposed to extend; 
their position otherwise remaining the same. We have already; 
stated, (page 112 of last number,) that the boundary lined 
are artificial aids to memory. The change in Acquisitiveness 
was real; for it is drawn higher and more backward, thay 
represented by other phrenologists. It is also to be rememn 
bered, that phrenologists are yet as much undetermined in 
regard to the limit of function, as they are undecided in 
regard to the limits of physical space assigned to these organs. 
Ideality and Acquisitiveness join together; and there is 4 
portion of the brain in juxtaposition with these, the true 
function of which part the phrenologists have not yet deter- 
mined. It is this part, which Spurzheim thinks should be 
looked upon as containing the proper convolutions of Acquisi+ 
tiveness. In some busts it is not separated from Ideality; 
whilst in others it is marked doubtful. Again, in alloting 
a larger space to Wonder, Spurzheim ‘has made this organ 


* Dr. Graves has seized upon Dr. Elliotson’s exaggerated charges, and brought 
them to bear against their author, with more ingenuity than candour. (See Medica! 
Gazette, Feb. 3. 1838.) The letter of Dr. Graves ought to prove a salutary 
warning to Dr. Elliotson, to keep within the bounds of fairness and moderation in 
his opposition to the views of others. It is difficult to assert positively, that any 
particular form of words does not occur in the compass of a thick 8vo. volume, 
but we have found nothing to authorise the statement of Dr. Graves, when writing 
in reference to Dr. Elliotson’s work, “ Mr. Combe, we are told, drives away his 
readers in disgust.” Neither is the following sentence just: ‘ It appears certain, 
if we believe Dr. Elliotson, that Spurzheim’s labours, and those of his pupils and 
followers, have done much to impede the progress of Phrenology.” And agaim, 
Dr. Graves writes, “ As for the late Dr. Fletcher, Dr. Marshall Hall, and Sir 
C. Bell, they have been spared by Dr. Elliotson ; he merely says, ‘ The views of 
all these gentlemen appear to me equally confined and erroneous.’’’ There are two 
inaccuracies in the last passage here quoted. In the first place, Dr. Elliotson does 
not ‘‘ merely say” what is above stated, for he devotes several pages to the views 
these gentlemen. Secondly, it would have augured more candour in Dr. Graves, 
had he explained that Dr. Elliotson’s words referred to the “ views of all these 
gentlemen,” not generally, as would be inferred from Dr. Graves’s manner, ef 
quoting tbem, but only with respect to the supposed system of respiratory nerveg,. 

e have shown that Dr. Elliotson misrepresents Spurzheim by similar imperfect 
quotations; and Dr. Graves has here given him a taste of his own physit: «: -> 
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imtrude upon parts of the spaces usually allotted to Imitation 
dnd Hope; which is not very remarkable, seeing that phreno- 
logists attribute visions and credulity to the organ of Wonder, 
personation to that of Imitation, and confidence in the future 
te that of Hope; and also that they have hitherto failed in 
apportioning the functional share of each of these organs in 
creating the result. All phrenologists agree that the strength 
of the feelings or faculties in question corresponds with the 
greater or less development of those parts of the brain; although 
they have no more been able to draw the exact lines of division, 
physical or metaphysical, than geologists have been able to trace 
any precise lines of separation between the primitive and 
transition rocks; or than the common observer can point out 
any precise moment when day and night begin or end, albert 
he does not therefore maintain that they are simultaneous, nor — 
does he deny that there is a difference between them. Our. 
own observations induce us to think, that Spurzheim is more 
near truth, than are the Edinburgh phrenologists, in the space 
allotted to Wonder; but that the latter are correct in their 
allocation of Acquisitiveness. | 

8. Dr. Elliotson assures us that the phrenologists of Edin~ 
burgh “ distressed” Gall, by the publication of speculations 
which were “deviations from rigid observation — from true 
inductive philosophy.” (Page 381.) This remark is made in 
particular allusion to Mr. Combe’s views respecting Concen- 
trativeness. Dr. Elliotson is here not just to Mr. Combe. 
The latter stated that he had noted a certain mental peculiarity 
in all those persons in whom he had observed a large develop~ 
ment of this part of the brain. There was nothing at variance 
with true inductive philosophy in making this statement; and 
when Mr. Combe attempted to analyze the mental character- 
isties of the persons, so as to arrive at the probable function of 
the cerebral part in question, he was only proposing views, the 
soundness of which was to be tested by future observations. 
In every science this is done daily, without the parties being 
accused of deviations from true inductive philosophy. If the 
views of Mr. Combe are wrong, they can be proved to be so 
by nature’s evidences. Let Dr. Elliotson adduce these in dis- 
proof, instead of penning idle declamations which will have 
small weight with others. If Dr. Elliotson shall ever do for 
Phrenology one half the good services rendered to it by Mr. 
Combe, — whether in investigation, in application, or in dif- 
fusion, — his critical censures will then have a better chance of 
meetimg the attention of the public. It is with reluctance that 
we are compelled to write in these terms, of a physician whom 
we esteem, and to whom the cause of Phrenology has been, 
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mych indebted ; but the phrenologists of England, will I expec 


to see in this Journal the expression of an open and Ree 
opinion on the propriety and soundness of Dr. Elliotson’d cent 
sures. We must add further, that Mr. Combe’s phrenological 
writings are not fairly designated as “ third-hand expositions.” 
Doubtless he first learned Phrenology from Spurzheim; but 
hie-works afford ample evidence, not only that those of Gall,are 
sufficiently well known to him, but also that his ideas of Phrer 
nology have been otherwise confirmed, and in many instances 
freshly derived from direct observations of nature, — that is, 
am the study of mankind, both collectively and individually, 
w. Elliotson may flatter himself that he is chivalrously devoting 
is, efforts to secure and enhance the reputation of Gall; but 
really his knight-errantry often verges very closely towards g 
rivalry with that of the renowned Quixote. We do not fin 
Gall himself expressing in his works this contemptuous opinion 
of British phrenologists; for he writes, in the Preface to his last 
yolume, “ i had contemplated making extracts from the English 
works of Mr. Combe, and from the various societies which have 
been formed in London, Edinburgh, Philadelphia, &c, But — 
those works are too important to be given in the small space, 
which I could devote to them; nor would such extracts hay 
been satisfactory to my readers. Those, who read English, and 
are interested in the physiology of the brain, will be readily con- 
vinced how much those men have contributed to its perfection.” 
_ 9. In our last number, we alluded slightly to Dr. Elliotson’s 
suggestions on the application of Mr. Henderson's legacy ; 
which he thought would have been better employed in printing 
an English translation of Gall’s 8vo. work. We wholly dis« 
agree in opinion with Dr. Elliotson here. Neither of Gall’s 
works are adapted for elementary instruction; and whilst the 
British public remained ignorant of Phrenology, prejudiced 
against it, and misled in their notions of its evidences and 
objects, through the exertions of hostile writers, elementary 
systematic works, giving clear and condensed expositions of the 
science, were likely to be far more useful to the public. The 
writings of Mr. Combe were not only to be preferred, as, better 
adapted to the public mind, but by being published at different 
prices, according as they were more or less complete, the public 
us beam supplied with good elementary books, adapted to 
the; wishes, and brought within the means, of all purchasers: 
phat. the public demand required small and cheap introductory 
warks, has been abundantly proved by the great, sales GF, e 
cheaper, manuals, notwithstanding that some of theni are, $0 
wyetchedly bad. Of Mr. Combe’s System of Phrenology, 
price. of the different editions being 12s., 15s., an als. 4 | 
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copies have been printed ; but of the smaller eleiidhtáiy Wot 
(the prices of which run from 6d. to 4s.), there must hive been 
at least’ 50,000 copies. These have been preparing the ‘British 
public for the reception of Gall’s works; and we'do not bélievé 
that the latter would have sold to any considerable extent ten 
years ago, at half the price at which they may now sell. `" ” 
These remarks apply to the advisability of appl ing “Mt. 
Henderson’s legacy in publishing a translation of Gall s 8Vo. 
work. But there existed actual and insuperable impediments 
to this step, the possibility of which Dr. Elliotson ought ti 
have ascertained before insinuating that the trustees misapplie 
the fund in the publication of their own works. (Page 38¢ 
Mr. Henderson’s bequest was the residue of his property, aftë 
payment of certain personal legacies and annuities. The’ an- 
huitants are still living, and likely to live long; and the pró- 
ceéds of the property, left after paying their annuities, woul 
be utterly inadequate to the publication of a work of six 
volumes. Besides this, his will contained an express injunction 
(morally, if not legally, binding upon his trustees) ‘to print 
and publish one or more editions” of Mr. Combe’s Essay ori 
the Constitution of Man ; — a work, by-the-by, recommended 
by Dr. Elliotson, on page 358. ree eo a cheap edition 
oF this work was published early in 1835, which anticipated the 
surplus proceeds of Mr. Henderson’s property for the next two 
years. ‘There have been a few other trifling sums applied by 
the trustees; but nothing has yet been realised adequate to 
meet the suggestion of Dr. Elliotson; and if the proceeds-had 
proved sufficient for this purpose, it would have been a misap- 
plication of the funds, to have thus appropriated them’in dis- 
régard of the testator’s own suggestion. We trust they neve? 
will be so applied, because we deem it unnecessary, an consé- 
quently injudicious, to apply them to this purpose. oe 

Although we cannot agree with Dr. Elliotson, for the cogent 
reasons above given, we do think that Mr. Henderson’s trustees 
have not acted properly, in so long neglecting to lay beforé 
phrenologists an exact account of their receipts and expenditure. 
Mr. Henderson bequeathed the money to be applied ‘by his 
& trustees in whatever manner they may judge best for the ad 
vancement and diffusion of the science of eee arid the 
practical applications thereof in particular.” Then honiad He 
unlimited choice of the manner in which the money should’ 
applied, ‘with the recommendation of printing the Constitu 
t rij ft eh dtistjoally to thrust in his own judgment, aftët“ the 

ator pa io expressly directed the applicdtiot "or his 
éqtiest ‘to be’ madè according to the judgment of ‘other persons 
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Bit it does certainly appear to us, that the fand having been 
iven for the “advancement and diffusion of the scierice of 
hrenology,” the supporters of that science had a full moral 

claim to call upon the trustees for a regular statement of the 

manner in which the money — that is, the surplus left after 
satisfying the private claims — had been applied. We are not 

aware that any such account ever has been given; although a 

statement respecting the application of the money, in printing 

the “Constitution of Man,” was prefixed to one or more 
editions of that work.* 

10. Lastly, we have the grave charge against Spurzheim, 
of not being the inventor of the name of Phrenology.. , 'This 
climax to his misdeeds is mentioned near the end of the book, 
long after the subject of Phrenology had been dismissed. Dr. 
Elliotson says, — “I must take this opportunity of supplying 
an omission on the subject of Phrenology. All persons give 
Dr. Spurzheim the credit of inventing the term phrenology for 
his master’s science: and he takes this credit, for, in his PRrře- 
nology, Vol. I. p. 12, he says, ‘In extending my views I have 
found it necessary to change the name again. I have chosen 
that of Phrenology, which is derived from two Greek words, 
pny, mind, and àoyos, a discourse, and I understand by it, the 
doctrineof thespecial phenomena of the mind, and of the relations 
between the mental dispositions and the body, particularly the 
brain?” Dr. Elliotson then proceeds to say, that Dr. Forster 
states himself to have been. the first proposer of this name. 
Now we opine that Spurzheim’s words do not at all justify Dr. 
Elliotson’s assertion that “he takes this credit.” If a parent 
informed us that he had chosen the name of John for his 
son, should we be entitled to accuse him of taking credit for 
the invention of this name? We were not before aware, that 
“to choose” signifies “ to invent.” In faith, Dr. Elliotson 


* In the * People’s Edition” of the “ Constitution of Man,” printed in 1835, 
Mr. Combe explained the application of the surplus proceeds from Mr. Henderson’s 
bequest ; although without stating the actual sums received and appropriated. ‘The 
explanation, however, was quite sufficient to meet (and, indeed, ought to have 
wholly prevented) Dr. Elliotson’s wonder as to what had become of the 50004 
After explaining the appropriation of the money received up to 1835, in printing an 
edition of the *‘ Constitution,” and before proceeding to explain that the “ People’s 
Edition ” was not printed from that fund, Mr. Combe wrote, “ Mr. Henderson’s 
trustees, with every wish to continue to aid the circulation of the work by reducing 
_ the price, have not the means of doing so. ‘The only sum, at present, applicable 

by hem to the advancement of Phrenology, is that remaining annually after pay- 
‘ment of the legacies and annuities ; and from all the annuitants being aliye,, apd 
likely to live for many years, its amount is so small that the edition of March 1885 
anticipated the surplus of two years.” We are privately informed, that delfcacy 
` towards the annuitants is the restraining motive with the trustees, or the Afcóiidts 
- would have begn published. - We allow the force of this; but, at the same; time, 
should respectfully urge that they might state the amount of_the surplus. annyalty, 
and the mauner in which it is applied by them. carr 
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must -have well exhausted his store of offensive weapons, ere he 
could be compelled to resort to a bolt so unformidable as this ! 

Qur strictures have extended over more pages than we could 
conveniently spare from other subjects, but Dr. Elliotson stands 
so high as a physician, and has hitherto been so much looked 
up to by phrenologists, that it was impossible to allow his cen- 
sures to pass unnoticed in this Journal. 


II. The New System of Colonisation — South Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Wuitst there are a few too enthusiastic phrenologists, whose 
exuberant zeal leads them to thrust their favourite study into 
everything, and to obtrude it upon unwilling auditors at all 
times and places, there is a much more numerous section of the 
friends of that science, who have acquired a certain familiarity 
with its principles as abstract or general truths, but who rarely 
think of applying to the practical affairs of life those definite 
views of human nature at which they have thus arrived. We 
have been asked, for instance, with reference to a passage con- 
tained in the Introductory Explanations to our New Series, 
“ What Phrenology could have to do with Political Economy ?” 
Spurzheim wrote, “ Phrenology, in establishing the knowledge 
of man, must become the basis, not only of moral philosophy, 
education, and legislation, but also of the science styled Political 
Economy.” Our own passage was little more than an amplifi- 
cation of this opinion, except that we regarded Phrenology as 
only an accessory to Political Economy, not as the basis of this 
latter department of knowledge. Our words were, — “ We 
regard, then, one of the most important sections of our pro- 
spective labours, to be that of applying the facts and principles 
brought to light by phrenological investigations, to the elucida- 
tion and improvement of all matters in any way connected with 
the training and direction of the human mind; as well as to 
the more exact appreciation of many others, in which the in- 
fluence of mind constitutes one element for consideration. 
Education, legislation, and morals in general, come under the 
former head ; while our social customs, civil institutions, political 
economy, national statistics, and general literature are more or 

less‘ touched on by the latter.” We cannot think this passage 

by any means too comprehensive, in the applications which are 

assigned to our science. If Phrenology unfolds to us a know- 

ledge of the human mind, and if the peculiarities of the human 
R 4 a 
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ming, whether fixed or varying, have aay. iraportant:bédting 
"pan the inferences of political economists, then -undoubtedty 
renolo has something “ to do with Political Heonomy.!:i!: 
_. the planting of colonies we look upon as importdnt ard 
intenesting experiments in moral and economical science. Aird 
pur object in this glance at the principles now adopted in 
schemes of colonisation, is partly that of calling attention to 
their moral superiority over the former ap-hazard practice, 
partly that of showing the good or the ill effects likely to result 
from schemes in which the qualities of the human mind are 
attended to or overlooked, as the case may be. ‘This will illus+ 
trate our position, that phrenological investigations haye:a: dsr 
and practical reference to the science of political economy }:'a 
we. shall perhaps more readily impress this upon our réaderb, 
by first ealing their attention for a moment to the ardinai 
definitions of that science, which virtually admit that their ape 
preciation of the human mind must have a very importans 
Aang in the inferences drawn from the M 
those persons who devote themselves to the study of. Political 
Economy. This science investigates the circumstances whick 
influence the production and distribution of wealth. Wealth 
has been variously defined by different writers; and from their 
definitions, we may select that of Malthus in 1820, namely;: 
“ those material objects which are necessary, useful, or agree+- 
able to mankind.” This definition involves the connexion: ofi 
two most dissimilar elements for consideration; the. first -being 
the material objects of nature, whether existing in their native; 
state or as modified by the arts of man; whilst. the second: 
element is found in the variable wants and whims of the:human! 
mind; since. it is only the active states of the mental: faculties: 
which render things useful or agreeable, and, we may even add, 
necessary to mankind. Their definition of wealth thus implies: 
that the mental attributes of nations have an important: bearing: 
upon. the investigations of political economists; whilst amang! 
the circumstances which determine the production and. -distriq - 
bution of wealth, the capacities and desires of nations and :in-: 
dividuals. are undoubtedly most influential. ‘The. Caribs dnd - 
New, Hollanders, under the most favourable external. cineuar 
stances, could never become wealthy nations; whilst. Britons: 
and Dutchmen have become so in despite of many disadvantages : 
which they. had to overcome. That the prosperity.of, young) 
communities. may be oy dependent upon. carraesé:apprer / 
ciatign and, guidance of the human mind, will. be.madk.avidegta! 
by the few remarks we are about to offer upon the. new isystennz 
of colonisation, now in course of trial in the SouthenmsHethi¢qio — 
sphere, and. partially so elsewhere. oe eu E abao W 
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- v: Widtever:advantages have ultimately accrued to this ie 
‘from its! various’ colonial settlements, it is a lamentable t 
that the ‘earlier settlers in new colonies have usually’ gön 
through great hardships and privations, and that in: colonies 
where their physical wants have been abundantly supplied, ‘thé 
first effects upon the settlers have been a retrogression instedd 
ef :progression, in regard to their moral civilisation. That 
physical privation and suffering tends to induce moral degrada- 
tion, is a truth.so generally admitted, that it is unnecessary to 
say more than the simple assertion of the fact. But whilst we look 
back to the debasing consequences which have followed physical 
privdtions,: akin to those which are too frequently experienced 
hr this country, it may be deemed strange that colonial settlers 
should: still retrograde in their moral and intellectual qualities, 
whslst:in the enjoyment of ample supplies of good food and th; 
ether: physical comforts of life ; seeing that they are thus placed 
apon a vantage ground in one important consideration. The 
apparent anomaly will be explained by a little reflection upon 
the: constitution of the human mind, and the mental condition 
leading to this result will then become evident. The organs 
of Self-Esteem and Acquisitiveness are common to all men. 
They are amongst the largest in the brains of Europeans, and 
especially in ‘those of Englishmen. They give rise to the 
desireiof property and the love of independence and self-govern-- 
rhent:-— national characteristics with us. Under their dictates, ' 
settlers -iw our. colonies have almost always been widely dis- 
persed. Few would labour for others on hire: every one 
wishing to be independent. Many have sought to possess large’ 
tracts of land, either for the purpose of farming on an extensive’ 
sealeyior'in the hope of making profit by again disposing’ of’ 
tlieir: lands to others. How does the wide dispersion ‘thus 
imslueed operate on the general mind? The faculties which’ 
man'ishares. in common with brutes may be looked upon as 
farming two principal groups, first, those which find their chief’ 
spherd'of' aetivity in domestic life (Philoprogenitiveness, Ad- | 
hesiveness, &c.) ; and secondly, those which urge to actions in, 
rivalry to our fellow-beings, or which place us in contention, 
with animals and external nature (Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness;i Secretiveness, &c.). Both these groups of mental powers _ 
are commonly celled into full exercise in the life of a settler, ` 
On the other hand; the moral sentiments of Conscientiousness, 

Veneration and Benevolence, have reference chiefly to society at ` 

largeDi and! ‘remain ‘comparatively dormant amongst’ a very’ 

scattered “pupulation ; while the refining faculties, whose ` prin-: 
cipalobtatifektion is: drawn from the fine arts (Ideatity, Wit,” 

Wonder, Tune, &c.), are scarcely at all exercised. ‘Fhe natural * 
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consequence- of this must be, that animalism is fostered, while 
humanism is repressed. The parents deteriorate; and their 
children will inherit inferior brains, if born under these cirə 
cumstances. Consequently, the latter start at a lower grade 
of civilisation; and with an organisation less adapted for 
civilisation; and they have little means for advancing whilst 
brought up under similar circumstances. That the intellectual 
faculties require regular cultivation, even in the most civilised 
communities, is clearly expressed by the universal quest of 
education for the children of all who can purchase it; and it 
cannot be denied that the moral faculties do also demand care- 
ful training. In the absence of this, the animal faculties are 
ealled into unregulated and domineering activity, through the 
prevalence of circumstances calculated to excite these latter 
more than the former faculties. a 
The practical workings of our schemes of colonisation; up 
to the disastrous speculation at Swan River ten years ago, have 
accordingly been exhibited in the miserable failure of some of 
the attempts, and in the rapid degeneration of the colonists in 
those which have been less unfortunate in other respects, In- 
dependently of moral injury to the individual settlers, we have 
had also to witness the fatal results to the colonies regarded as 
social bodies, that is, as communities of individuals. Under 
the promptings of Self-Esteem and Acquisitiveness, as before 
remarked, every colonist has sought to become a proprietor of 
land, in utter ignorance that land will not give wealth unless 
the possessor has capital to buy labour, and labour is there to 
be purchased. From a large extent of land an individual family 
may indeed procure food and fire-wood, and coarse elothing 
sufficient for its existence; but the labour of the whole family 
being exhausted in producing those necessaries of life, little or 
nothing can be left for exchange for other articles; and were 
anything left, the few who could be called neighbours of the scat- 
tered settlers would have only the same commodities. Under 
these circumstances, the progress of civilisation and accumula- 
tion of capital are excessively slow, and would be almost im- 
possible in the extreme cases here suggested, in order to show 
the evil more strongly. These results are so exactly in accord- 
ance with — so inevitable from — the constitution of the human 
mind, that it now seems surprising why they were not foreseen. 
The oversight can be explained only by supposing that the 
promoters of colonising schemes acted on the mistaken’ belief 
that the minds of men could be formed entirely by external 
circumstances, and that the capabilities of the. country.to.he 
colonised were the only matters deserving of consideration. = 
Hitherto the remedy has been slavery in some form. , Negro 
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labour ‘in America, and convict labour in New Holland, have 
been resorted to as a compensation for the absence: of free 
labour, an adequate supply of which cannot be obtained 
amongst those who have the free choice between settling upon 
their own lands or cultivating the lands of others. But. slavery 
of either kind is a temporary palliative, scarcely better than the 
immediate evil, and baneful in its consequences to succeedi 
generations, as many communities are now feeling.* It is 
sufficiently obvious, however, that the double evil of indepen- 
denee and isolation may be guarded against; first, by prevent 
ing settlers from acquiring land whilst they remain destitute of 
eapital, and thus forcing heii to resort to work for a time as 
fired servants to capitalists; and secondly, by commencing the 
colony with the formation of a town whose inhabitants shall be 
sufficiently numerous to constitute a society, composed of persons 
of the different degrees of social rank, and exercising the various . 
trades required in a small community. The early formation of 
a town or capital is of high importance in reference to civilisa- 
tion ; and a still more essential point must be the prevention of 
very needy persons from acquiring land. At the same time, 
land must be low enough in price to be within the reach of 
small capitalists; otherwise one of the main inducements to 
emigration would be wanting. It must also be sufficiently low 
iM price and rent, to give to labourers a fair chance to become 
proprietors or leaseholders, through savings from the high rate 
of wages, which would be the consequence of a limited supply 
of labour. To put this into phrenological language, we should 
say, that the evils are to be guarded against by preventing 
emigrants from shaping their conduct in accordance wi e 
unenlightened impulses of Self-Esteem and Acquisitiveness, 
and by placing them in a social position calculated to call the 
entire mental powers into regular activity. : 
This is not wholly hypothetical. ‘The formation of a new 
colony on these pal is yet too recent for affording an ex- 
perimental proof of success; but the opposite course, — that of 
taking measures calculated to disperse the settlers, and to give 
each one an independent possession of land, however destitute 
of capital, — has been tried and found most fatal. The follow- 
ing statements were given in evidence of this before the Seleet 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Disposal of Colo- 


+ A benevolent and conscientious West Indian is a rara avis under the hrutalising 
slave-system. Slavery is threatening the disruption of the American Union; is 
paralysing the political strength of a people unconquerable except by an invading 
army offering freedom to slaves; and is exciting bitter hostilities in social life, 
scarcely less injurious than were the military feuds of English barona and Highland 
chieftains. A society mainly sprung from convict-labour has been styled the most 
depraved community in the world. | i = 
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nial ‘lands, in the Session of 1836; they related to the’ Rar 
River settlement in Western Australia. — “ That p n 
was founded with a general hope in this country, amongst y 
intelligent personfof all descriptions, that it would ‘be a tő 
prosperous colony, has all but perished. ‘It has not guitd 
peris ed, but the population is a great deal less than the nunitber 
of emigrants; it has been a diminishing population since’ its 
foundation. The greater part of the capital which was takéy 
out (and that was very large) has disappeared altogether, arid’a 
great portion of the labourers taken out (and they were 4 vé 
considerable number) have emigrated a second time to” 
Dieman’s Land and New South Wales. The many disastėr! 
which befell this colony (for some people did actually’ did! df 
huriger), and the destruction of the capital taken ont a 
Swan River, and the second emigration of the people who i ent 
out, appear to me to be accounted for at once by the manne iti 
which land was granted. The first grant consisted of 500, ad 
acres to an individual, Mr. Peel.* ‘That grant was marked’ ot 
upon the map in England — 500,000 acres were taken about 
the port, or landing-place. It was quite impossible for Mt? 
Peel to cultivate 500,000 acres, or a hundredth part of ‘but 
F but others were, of course, necessitated to go be¥or 
is grant, in order to take their land. So that the first operation 
im that colony was to create a great desart, to mark out‘a trgi 
tract of land, and to say, ‘ This is a desart, no man shall tom¢ 
Here, no man shall cultivate this land.’ So far dispersion‘ wak 
produced, because upon the terms on which Mr. Peel nor tak 
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his land, land was given to the others. The governor toó 
100,000 acres, another person took 80,000 acres, and the dis- 
persion was so great, that, at last, the settlers did not’kriot 
where they were; that is, each settler knew that he was wher 
he was, but he could not tell where any one else was; and; 
therefore, he did not know his own position. ‘That was wh 
some’ people died of hunger; for though there was an amps 
supply of food at the Governor's house, the settlers did- riot 
know where the Governor was, and the Governor did not know 
where the settlers were. ‘Then besides the evils resulting from 
dispersion, there occurred what I consider almost a predtép 
ene; which is, the separation of the people and the ‘want ò 
combinable labour. ‘The labourers, on finding out that ‘land 
could be obtained without the greatest facility, — the labouyér3' 
taken out under contracts, under engagements which “asst 
them of very high wages, if they would labour t r 
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time for wages, — immediately laughed at their mastét's. 
se ow? OCIB bluodea 


-. © 500,000 acres would be a tract of land almost equal to the, : 
oy and nearly thrice the size of Middlesex. f ghs APAPA 
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out altogether. abaut three hundred persans, ap 
hildren. Of those about sixty were able labour ‘ 
In six months after his arrival, he had nobody, even V 


took out, namely, mpl ai of husbandry, seeds and stock, 
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against those causes of ill-success and failure which had .been 
d ot Poul to preceding colonies. It was directed. that 
s 


ound , 
‘a nds should be sold in public, for ready money only, ang 
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land, and letting their acquisitions remain an unimproved Wilko 
derness. The money received for the sale of public land was 
directed to be employed as an emigration fund, fer conveying! 
poor emigrants from Britain or Ireland. ‘These emigrants were. 
to' consist, as far as possible, of the two sexes in equal propor- 
tions, and of individuals not exceeding thirty years of age. The: 
object of this appropriation of the proceeds of sale was to ensure: 
a regular supply of labour to the colony; while the directions: 
regarding the age and sex of the emigrants had the double 
purpose of guarding against the immorality and licentiousness 
consequent upon the emigration of many males and few females; 
and also of ensuring a rapid increase in the population of the. 
colony; experience having shown, as might have been antiw 
cipated, that a great disproportion of the sexes, and the. ad- 
vanced ages of individuals, rendered the growth of new colonies’ 
exceedingly slow. ‘There appears much probability that these: 
judicious regulations will soon place South Australia, and other 
settlements formed on similar principles, among the most flourish 
ing of our colonies. The moral advantages to the settlers must. 
be very great, comparatively with those which have fallen to thé 
lot of early colonists in preceding settlements; and amongst 
these, one not the least deserving of consideration is the 
enactment that no convicts shall be sent to South Australia. 
A constitution of local government is to be established 
when the population of the settlement shall have attained to: 
50,000. ‘There is one part of the Act which strikes us as 
dangerous, and by no means unlikely to induce an evil which 
the Act was intended to prevent; namely, too great facility ‘in: 
procuring land. It is provided that the unsold lands shall be 
entirely at the disposal of the Crown, if the population of. the 
Colony shall not reach 20,000 in ten years from the passing of 
the Act. It is quite possible that the Colony may not muster 
20,000 persons before 1844 (although the probability is in 
favour of a greater number), and large part of the land be still 
undisposed of at the expiry of the ten years. In this case, the 
Crown may make a grant of it to some one or few favoured 
individuals, who would then be glad to dispose of it at any: 
price. An Association has been since formed, for founding æ 
British Settlement in New Zealand, on the same general prin~ 
ciples; or, we should rather say, for carrying out the same 
principles in a Settlement already founded. l 
It must be sufficiently evident, from this hasty glance at 
some of the causes of failure in new settlements, and of thë 
regulations necessary to obviate them, that it is of the highest- 
importance to consider carefully, not only the natural capabil ities 
of a conntry to be colonised, but also the mental characteristics - 
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of: the:-intended settlers, and to foresee what the probable con-: 
duct of these settlers will be, under given circumstances. The 
human. mind happily adapts itself to changed circumstances with. 
great facility, yet there is clearly a limit to its ductility at the 
will of others; and here our only resource must be in the 
adaptation of circumstances to the mind, instead of vainly ex- 
pecting the latter to bend itself to the former. The necessity 
of this has been overlooked or disregarded. In Western 
Australia, Mr. Peel proceeded upon the wild assumption, that 
the. property-seeking and independence-loving Englishmen 
would still continue his obedient servants, where he was desti- 
tute of the means of compelling them to fulfil their contracts, 
and. they. had. the free choice either to labour for him or to take 
the independent possession of land for themselves ; and this, too, 
whilst. he was setting before them such a magnificent example of 
territorial grasping. ‘ 

There is yet another aspect under which we have to view the 
mental peculiarities of individuals, as affecting the prospects of 
these two colonies; and more particularly the proposed one of 
New Zealand. There are the uncivilised natives of the countries 
to be managed. We have hitherto regarded the natives of New 
Holland as being too thinly scattered, and too low in the scale 
of intelligence, to become formidable to European settlers. If 
we. may trust recent statements, the natives of South Australia 
are intellectually superior to those of other parts of New Hol- 
land. So long‘as the settlers keep un amicable terms with them, 
this superiority will be advantageous to both parties; but in 
case of hostility, it will of course render them more formidable 
enemies. ‘They are represented as having “high foreheads,” 
and Sir John Jeffcott, the Judge of the colony, remarks, in a 
letter published in the Spectator Newspaper, “ Nothing can be 
more mild and inoffensive than the character and conduct of 
the natives who have as yet ventured amongst us; and I have 
every. hope that we shall in time go far towards civilising them 
and making them useful to us in their turn, as they appear by 
no means indisposed to work, and, if I have any skill in phy- 
siognomy or craniology, are not by any means deficient in in« 
tellectual capacity.” If Sir John Jeffcott, or any other influen- 
tial person in the colony, is competent to form a correct phre- 
nological estimate of the natives, and thereby to obtain some 
ideas as to the best means of managing them, the probability of 
keeping. upon an amicable footing with them will be much 
increased. If there is not a competent phrenologist in the 
colony, it would be well for the Commissioners to import a few 
dozen skulls of the natives for the inspection of phrenolegists 
a: this country. . The South Australian Company might. find: 
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it worth while to do this; and there would be no unnecessary 
expense incurred, as the skulls would be saleable articles to 
phrenological collectors. 

The natives of New Zealand evince much aptitude for 
acquiring the mechanical arts of Europeans, and are excessively 
ferocious in disposition. ‘The combination of intelligence and 
ferocity will render them most formidable enemies, in the event 
of any disputes with the settlers; and as they are said to 
amount to some hundreds of thousands, should they be induced 
to cease their mutual animosities only temporarily, and to make 
common cause against the European settlers, the latter would 
incur the greatest risk of being all sacrificed to their fury. At 
present it appears that great reverence and regard are enter- 
tained for Europeans; but how long will this endure? The 
natives enjoy many advantages from the European settlers, in 
obtaining clothes, tools, implements of war, and instruction in 
mechanical arts, &c.; and they have not yet begun to feel them- 
selves seriously injured by the pressure of asuperior mental power. 
But the time will come, and probably ere long, when many of 
the New Zealanders shall have attained to that degree of ac- 
quaintance with the arts of the settlers which their cerebral 
organisation adapts them to receive. They may then begin to 
feel that they have been dispossessed of their lands by the 
Europeans, and are no longer deriving any great advantage 
from the settlers as neighbours. Anger and jealousy may then 
usurp the place of reverence, and these feelings are likely 
enough to be worked upon by the more vicious of the colonists, 
and by runaway convicts and sailors who are already settling: 
amongst the natives in different parts of the islands, and form- 
ing connexions with the native women. ‘The mixed race: 
between an English felon. and: a ferocious savage not destitute. 
of intelligence, will be formidable neighbours to peaceable 
settlers, in a country of woods and mountains, and peopled by 
numerous tribes delighting in bloodshed. The influence of 
the missionaries is at present very great; being founded upon 
the self-interest of the natives who are benefited by them, and: 
not likely to be lessened by the conduct of the missionaries 
themselves, whose lives and property are at the mercy of the 
natives. As other settlers arrive, less under the sway of reli- 
gious motives, and by their increasing numbers individually: 
more independent of the natives, the influence of the mission- 
aries will materially diminish; and the New Zealanders will. 
then learn that religious precepts have no necessary connexion: 
with instruction in European arts. At present, the two must 
appear almost inseparable. In the reports of some of the mis-: 
sionaries and others connected with them, the New Zealanders 
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arè spoken of as being a set of most rational, grateful and con- 
scientious creatures, wanting nothing but the Christian religion 
and European civilisation, to render them almost patterns of 
pee: This is not indicated by the development of the 
ew Zealand heads which have come under our own. observ- 
ation; and if these heads have been fair average examples of 
the race, we cannot help anticipating much risk to the settlers, 
unless the utmost care be taken, to prevent acts of hostility 
against the natives, to counteract the bad counsel of vicious 
settlers, and as far as possible to keep the natives under sub- 
jection to the European authorities in the colony. The New 
Zealanders may embrace the forms of Christianity, but in dis- 
osition they will still remain ferocious savages, the creatures of 
impulse, rendered more dangerous by the acquisition of Euro- 
pean arms and a partial acquaintance with European arts. We 
would warn the New Zealand Association, that the natives may 
be managed, but that they cannot be trusted. The outward — 
observance of the forms of Christianity will not remove’ the 
organs of Destructiveness from their brains, or annihilate the 
redominance of this and other animal instincts over the human 
feelings in the minds of the New Zealanders. The colonists 
will be in the situation of a family living over a cellar filled 
with gunpowder. Precautions may be taken adequate to ensure 
perfect safety; but who can say that these precautions always 
will be taken? TE 
It is curious to read the mistakes committed by persons, 
whose opportunities would appear to render them the best 
authorities on questions connected with the New Zealand 
character. Mr. Busby writes, “The vigour of mind and in- 
telligence displayed by this people, joined to the many respect- 
able, though misdirected, moral qualities they possess, are 
indicative of a state the most favourable for grafting upon them 
the improvements of civilisation, and the blessings of Chris- 
tianity; and will undoubtedly of their own accord lead: ulti» 
mately to these results.” But. let us read the former part of 
this passage in terms more exactly indicative of the New Zealand 
character, and then see whether it leads so clearly to the in- 
ference in the latter part of the passage; — “The savage 
ferocity of mind and intelligence displayed by this people, 
joined to some, although only a feeble, endowment of moral 
qualities, are indicative, &c.” And if these mental character- 
istics would lead to Christianity and civilisation “ of their own 
accord,” why should England incur the expense of sending 
missionaries, who claim the credit of doing for the savages what 
the latter would do “ undoubtedly of their own accord?” 
Again, we may correct another paragraph, by a writer who had 
VOL. XI.— N. S. NO. III. ' S 


been nayrating some Rivoarable ahecilotes of a Net Zealaides 


brought to-this country: » “These ariecdotes;” he seys; form 
altogether the most pleasing picture we possess of New! Zeblantt 
elkracter, and show what might be made of this warm-hearted 
people; were those unfortunate circumstances in the condition 
ef their country removed, which turn so many of. theip:best 
qualities to so bad a use, and make their sensibility, their 
bravery, even their ingenuity and intellectual capacity itself 
only subservient to the inflammation of their mutual animosities; 
and the infusion of additional ferocity and more insatiable spirit 
ef revenge into their interminable warfare.” Now “those 
unfortemate circumstances in the condition of their vase 
are really the great preponderance of the animal instincts: 

the human ficulties, in the minds of the New Zealanders,- a 
Eoman dependent on a similar preponderance in: teih 

ins: Fhe’ latter, being an organic peculiarity, cahmotibb 
removed suddenly, but will require several generations: for: tits 
gradual obliteration. In the quoted passage, this trath biidide 
guised! by the unmeaning verbiage about “ those unfortanaed 
eireumstances in the condition of their country,” asif tke cir# 
eemstasices were extrinsic and not at all connéeted! with bihd 
herent disposition of the people. tb to modoge 
"ft may be deemed a cold and mercenary calculatine but we 
muet say, that instead of attempting an amalgarhatiomlof tly 
two- races, — Europeans and Zealanders, — as is récdémineended 
byikome ‘persons, the wiser course would be, to lét-thesdhatind 
Tade gradually retire before the settlers, and ulthnatehh bevoars 
¢xtinct. ‘This is the natural course of events whén’a suppriog 
Yate ‘establishes itself in a country peopled by an inferior imer 
Meantinie, we would civilise the New Zealander so. far wp ad 
éan bè civilised; provide for the physical wants of those who 
are ‘dispossessed of their lands; allow them to become servahts 
éf the settlers if they wish to do so; but neither yield amy 
aan power to them, nor give them military training. ‘On 
he management of the natives there are some sensible remarks 
m an’ Appendix to the work on New Zealand colonisations 
before named; although we think the suggestion of giving 
armotial bearings to the Chiefs partakes about equally -of the 
juiierous and the injudicious. These badges would be ridiculous 
in'the eyes of the settlers, and instead of being signs of honea 
wouid probably come to be regarded ‘as the ‘emblents [ofer 
inferior race, and in the event of imtermarriages wduld girerdi 
dtamp'of social degradation to the mixed race. Beat the 
tion of the races by intermatriages. we should desi 

Tidee to, amiess the male Evropeans greathy. ontrombbredi 
emalen } initermatriages with ‘an inferior rave shoekddboexs 


Colonisation. Cag 
pepted .4d detériorate- that: ofthe! ‘awopran 9; BS ther progeny 
would? almost -eertainly inherit intermediate: qualitibs, and: thud 
the:-bhitivofAhe European would be:a semisavagn, ori iat shie 
best;atemibarbarian ; and Englishmen have already a suffis 
ciency. of animal ferocity in their characters, without: borrowing 
an additional supply from the New Zealand stock. We thüs 
again return to the fact, not less important because so‘much 
neglected by colony-plaaters, that men are born with deteni 
manate. dispositions, which cannot be moulded ad libitum.. Bee 
fore. dismissing the natives, it may be added to these remnthss 
that'it is proposed to provide fer their wants out of the proceeds 
of the sale of lands, &c.; and to take other measures on thein 
behalf. ee or ae 4 EE | 
+ The chief purpose of this paper, is to show that: politica} 
ecahomists ought constantly to keep in view the influence. 
different. mental characteristics, in producing results from: fi 
extrinsic circumstances; and that the planters of colonies 
should pay: due attention to this important item in their: emeu, 
lytions:of the means for ensuring success. It does not: enten 
into this object, to explain the particular advantages or prospents 
beld vut to: individuals emigrating to either of the settlements 
spoken of. Indeed, the plans of the New Zealand Association 
ave net cleanly explained to the public, if at all matured.. But 
thb ¢olony: af: South Australia has started in a promising: mann 
heh and af it: contmues to be as well managed as it appsarsota 
have beer: well-planned, emigration thither would seem. to-offer 
many advamages to young and frugal couples, with no: besten 
prospect at home than a life of continued toil as: the: hibe 
woxk«people for eapitaliats. The high rate of wager, with-tha 
lew awice of land and rent in the colony, would enable pnomié 
dent and industrious emigrants to lay by a suffidient capital, aa 
2: few years, to become employers instead of Jahouxers; aad 
high :wages would of course be inducements to antisans.'‘and 
sreziers in foad, apparel, household furniture, &c,, suchas farmeray 
gardeners, bakers, tailors, carpenters, brick-makers, masons; 
and ethers, whether workmen or small capitalists. kndigxatian 
to:a new colony would be the last resource of artists, literary 
persons, and others whese profits or pleasures depend on ‘lining 
in countries, like Britain, where there exist excessive inequadlir! 
ties in the distribution of wealth. ‘lo persons of small capital 
who! wish ta rent and stock land, without immediate. purthsay 
the Souda Australian Company offers several advantages, dn fhe 
siny .of- dong leases at very iow rents, with the assistance. mf 

niwy advances, and the. option of purchase at anytime 
ing thie dease at a fixed pices for the particulars af mbidh 
s 2 
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ini Biedpstrine! Street; London Garlasa Hins —beeyolhbithalb 
indreaterpetive to! British emigrants; sham the: SevthisSeag but 
why! this shoald be the ‘case still, i¢ is not so easy toideteomninpb. 
dav climate, South Australia and New Zealandisaheogseatly 
superior to Canada, with its burning summers and:intknsenald 
dn iwinter, And British America, with its long prospect: of 
-politival: hatreds, and of insurrections not unlikely to: he:nenewed 
@gain and again until finally successful, should now offeram 
attraction to a peaceable emigrant. Who indeed wauddmow 
yoek a home in Canada; to be subjected, in case of. anogher 
-digtuébance, either to the lawless acts of an armed moby. nr: sQ 
the: bratal excesses of the dominant party, burning down whole 
Milingesy: and involving both the guilty and the guiltless inione 
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-v1 WĦoLEsaLE attacks on Phrenology having beenso imvitriubby 
Oneisuccessful, we were disposed to think that the mosbegregitas 
“ésotisri; tinless in amicable union with equalby egregio igh 
ranvé; ‘would have scarcely again urged uneommi i 
abih tilt against us. Our conjectures werk 'stréngahdadd 
Wy Mie faet — discovered by most publishers of anti 
Sfeldgy Räüving bétome an unsaleable article, exceptinprig these 
Wetted written expressly for old gentlemen or youth ledvbtihd- 
ofoRI Who love'to creep along far in the rear of ‘the *6:marehiẹf 
J{ntellekt.”" Phd’ present feeling towards Phrenology; ‘inca qgpeat 
‘Pdrtion uf the public, is either the indifference of attériignararee 
Vöf-@ mere idle curiosity easily excited and easily ailai 
LNevértheless, therë are many zealous supporters of Phreno 
land“ ‘very arany other persons favourably disposed towurds © 
Shut having onty‘a partial knowledge of the system. ‘The fully 
@ebrhiiiitted Opponents are comparatively few, and being ‘mostly 
-Süüd -among the older members of society, they are annually 
“écteasing in numbers. Under these circumstances, we conauitve 
Sit! to bethe soundest policy for editors not ‘to commititheir 
ipérsouicals ‘against the science of Phrenology, per se; bubsrathpr 
946 sty Little ‘about it, unless'by an occasional slight notide whieh 
Iondy gratify public’ curiosity or awaken‘the good: ba rel ore 
SHold#idts. Silence on the subject will -searcely wt albi : 
-2Wwith ithe tixculation of any: periodital ;: but f: thie zdadodeda 
opotdts afd iGre niitievduethan ‘the deteontiaed coppemenity lof 


\\¥beoens Vittaoksion Rirenotéy Ye Gag. 
Phréndlogy:d—antl weshave noncheodightest-. donb: that Bhey 
aré six” tines “as Dumetous; +++ itis: reasonable toi suppose that 
the:countenance: of phrenological doctrines will send to-ineredse 
the: circulation. of a periodical, more- than would the. opposite 
course of censure ; while unjust abuse will assuredby now. injpre 
almost any periodical. Unless under the peduliar. circumstances 
of.a journal being designed to catch subscribers amongst gka 
tlemen ‘en arrière, we must hold it.:decidedly. bad: poliay,:to 
launch forth a set editorial article against Phrenology.: ‘Onlpa 
lingever, passé like the Quarterly Review, or a: very : young 
journal wishing to attract some notice, like the National. Magé- 
zine presently to be mentioned, would resort to. this: comrsds; 
and it is clearly a mistaken policy in the latter. It is an-amtitile 
in this Magazine, of which we shall presently speak, ahatrhas 
checked our inclination to believe, that wholesale attacks on 
Phrenology would scarcely be attempted so late as the year 
1838, in any periodical not strongly committed already. Uns 
favourable allusions to our science still occur pretty frequently 
in several periodicals, and especially in articles which are not 
given under the editorial veil; and though it is our wish tq 
notice all of these having any pretension to be noticed, there are 

Wduhtless oecasional bolts shot forth which escape. ouy, perv- 
eatiopyrgnd: thus fall into instant and innocent oblivign ;,.a. fate 
-ffomombich we.should be quite willing to rescug them.hy, the 
afonaybefi.ac.passing notice in the pages of this Jewrnal,,,;; 
[sel ino hostility, towards tae oo = edito for axticlys 
-hotreatly:, penned: against Phrenology. On the..coytrary, 
«gad; glad: to: see the few that appear, and. thmk, thay ashen 
who writes in good faith, and under the copvictign, af phrenele- 
gists being in error, is to be commended for -his,attampts to 
‘-expose:and refute doctrines deemed by himself tọ be falsg.,, gft 
is certain that if Phrenology be a true science..jn ithe, RARP» 
neither the statements nor the arguments of an hgnest adversagy 
can materially interfere with its diffusion ; whilst they, may.tend 
to correct individual errors in the general system, and, tg.render 
more perfect that which is at present acknowledged,.to..be 
Gefective. The case is otherwise with dishonest, oppengnts 
-{anfortunately the most numerous, since the honest. foes. exep- 
„tually become our friends), whose misrepresentations, domate- 
«wally. retard the. diffusion of sound knowledge, ,, by. creating 
prejudices against it, — or rather, against the shadowithzayn - 
lever it: by themselves, and palmed upon the unwary as dhe 
—— itself... Though. the system will remain wholly yaaet 
9 ithe wndest assaults -of falsehood, yet, for a ARIRE 
Blrehondado prove sufficiently successful to deter some ingujgys. 
toltjinaggijnstbdhegathors. of: these AOSE PEEB Atinns. DARS 
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déélaré War; and: hot against the candié adversuries'> With the 
hatfer we acknowledge only friendly discussion. “We 'prddeedte 
AOL some foes. © hs SEEN, Sede Ae Oe 
"MLE ag h’ “aT i { ot pI ae tg, EE, 
“i Re London Medical Gazette, of Feb. 8. 1838. — A” shor? 
atticlé from Dr. Graves appears in this number of the Gazette's 
which {ig rather an individual attack upon Dr. Elliótson than 
npdh 'Phrenology ; although the paper being headed “ Rémurkd 
on Phrenologists and Dr. Elliotson,” and the phrenologieal 
ridtes in the Physiology of the latter being made the ostensible 
yround of attack, we presume it is intended by the writer; té 
'Idbked upon as an anti-phrenological effusion. In our notied 
öf Dr. Elliotson’s strictures on Spurzheim, we have already 
{pave 242) spoken of the want of justice which chara¢terised 
the article in question ; and it appears needless to say more on 
that topic here. But we may call attention to the alleged 
motive, in the words of Dr. Graves, who writes; "as Dr, 
Ellictsén has devoted so much of the volume to Phreholopyj 
we féel it right to add the following remarks.” We have'shi 
{He móral quality in which these remarks were deficient}! bat 
Pr. Graves feels “it right” to add these remarks. -Be #ad¢ 
we db not envy Dr. Graves in his feelings of righti - ‘Ad td the 
Gazette itself, we may smile at its opposition, whilst wethave 
tHe Medico-Chirurgical Review and the Lantet with tis, aad 
thé British and Foreign Medical Review at least adt agate Us. 
LO Abd ton. Be OF tO 
“PRE Old Monthly Magazine, for September, 1837/4— Tri 4 
article: styled ‘* Asmodeus and the Incognito,” the ‘forthe iè 
made tò ‘speak of Phrenology in these tefms? -=s dö tiot 
deny that Phrenology is an ingenious and inter hypo 
*hesis, ‘ahd ‘that’ it could be rendered somewhat 'asefal ; bit 
Hitherto’ it has not worked well. Gall, as a German Free 
thinker, and Spurzheim, as a German Methodist, wete not bad 
‘eHows; don’t ask whether they were either true moralists, ot 
really disinterested philanthropists, because mv answer would 
Dé rather unfavourable. Be it said, however, to their hohoitt, 
that neither of them ever abused their phrenological knowledge 
aiid ‘experience for the sake either of indulging their owt 
private spleen, or of defaming their living fellow-creatures fà 
their Jéctures to please their friends. But it is not sòi 
iprdserit:' Phrenology, having unfortunately fallen into ‘bad 
Ads, is daily becoming a dangerous system, ahd a kit Of 
Gheanine vondatt of scandal, and this is the reason ¥ VAa 
HOw-iot a single man of sterling genius, not a single liéerety 
of Scientifie person of real ethinence has deigned to become a 
ipronidter “of Phrenology; näy, amongst the tholednds ig we 
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enlled ;phrensipgists, scarcely, a dozen of them; coujd. out.aizep 
spestable figure in any assembly of third-rate. talent,’ . WA 
regret to say that Phrenology has fallen into some had hands, à 
and probably in no place is it in so many bad hands, as is the 
ease with it in London; and we have no doubt. that. this 
unlucky circumstance deters several persons from openly, spy 
rting the doctrines which they believe and approve. „Wẹ 
alee this to be the fact with some men of scientific and liter 
tary eminence; and hence we more highly appreciate those 
whose moral courage and independence force them to stand forth 
as the public advocates of Phrenology. But whilst we grant 
the fact, that many knaves and quacks set themselves up, fox 
phrenologists, and that some of its honest supporters are illiterate 
men, we must protest against the moral sophistry of arguing 
against useful knowledge because it is abused by the designing 
or recommended by honest ignorance. Further, it is false to 
insinuate that Phrenology is in bad hands only, or that it hag 
pot a due proportion of men of science amongst its supporters 
The fast that, in this country, one-third of the hundred writers 
en. Phrenology, and one-sixth of the thousand members of 
phrenolagical societies, are physicians or surgeons, cannot .be 
gat sid. ef; and every one knows that, as a body, the .members 
of the „medical profession receive a more scientific edycatiqn 
than -fally,to the lot of other classes of the community. Jp 
Fsanee,.we believe, a larger proportion of the phrenologiats aye 
of the same profession. Besides this, it is ridiculous to talk of 
ge few _phrenologists cutting a respectable figure in assemblies 
$ of third-rate talent,” when we find phrenelogists in mogt.of 
ur various scientific societies of any celebrity, in the chairs. of 
our Wniversities, and filling many other situations of, credit, 
åf. it. be true that only one in a thousand “ so-called phrenola- 
gists” js 2 man of high talent, this is exactly what holds. good 
amongst so-called chemists, zoologists, botanists, geologists, &e 
&c, ‘Thousands of copies of botanical and chemical, works, aze 
sold yearly; yet how many amongst the purchasers arg men..of 
much eminence for ability? And amongst those. who aye 
eminent in chemistry or botany, how many are eyen third-rate 
men in other sciences? To require a man to rise to eminence 
an another and different department of science, before, onedit 
ghall be. given him for talent in his own, is an injustice. palpable 
even .to.an,absurdity; and it is a criterion that would, strik 
‘down at, least nine-teaths of our eminent men fram the: hi 
> bf gezence. But perhaps the anonymous. slanderer, 4a 
the Monthly. Magazine will pay xeore respect to the opinions 
of. a. fellow writer, expressed in the leading article of the, same 
mumberef the samo Magazine, N which his own nais-stateanant 
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APRENE. -T he, said. leading, article is ‘4A fey, words 913 par 
foreign. palicy;” and at the fogt of. the.. first page. tthe 
agsnowledges the want of originality in his reasoning,,in thong 
words; “We shall attempt to state these.reasons, min Mph prer 
sSAming, however, that they are new or uncanvassed, or that we 
shall offer any novel views on a subject which has been. 
with admirable talent by a ‘Manchester manufacturer.” ”’ @ 
Sully agree with this writer, in his high estimate of the.‘ 7 Mane 
chester manufacturer,” who is generally understood to. -be /Mr. 
Cobden. But if the above-mentioned anonymous slanderer 
yill take the trouble to look at page 219 of the last number of 
this. Journal, he may there see the name of “ Cobden” amongst . 
the Councillors of the Manchester Phrenological Society. Pery 
haps he, will then have the goodness to inform us whether. thig 
name appertains to the same individual Mr. Cobden who wrote 
tthe, treatises of the ‘“ Manchester manufacturer ;” and who, in 
wet case, must be set down, on the authority of the Monthly 
agazine, first, as a man of “ admirable talent,” and segond} 
as,ene -who could not ‘‘ cut a respectable figure in any. aie 
A third-rate talent.” Were we called on to name, the, twelyg 
men most, eminent in literature or science, amongst thog W: 
won 'embþraced Phrenology, we think Mr. Cobden., yoria | 
þe one of these, highly as we esteem his writings, ' Sauer i 
thisi.genfirm. the stale calumny, so frequently. reiterated, 
writers, hase anonymous penmanship leaves the w 
pyn name and fame at best in doubtful balange ? .. ahah 
of, Asmodens are introductory to a rather dull : ketch, ‘Ofte 
proceedings represented to occur at an imaginary meeting, pf 
phrenologists ; — such proceedings as, we “presume, nevex, id 
take place. The following is the best hit in the report ;-.and.ji 
passable enough, without having any great pretensions ta wit : 
apr: ff, Having then taken in his hands the cast of his former, afr 
quaintance, he compared it with the other cast, which he assured 
ta, be that of another notorious liar, and after having . made 
several. analogical, physiological, and phrenological observations 
thereupon, . he declared that it was his opinion, as well as. thẹ 
Rpinion. of several learned members of the committee, that the 
organs of mendacity must be searched after between the organs 
of Adeality, Imitation, and Secretiveness; adding, that they 
come to.that decision in consequence of the’ similarity, ef 
formation i in that region of the head in both casts.” . Tot 
;wyiter is almost wholly unacquainted with. Phrenology, f$ 
ade. evident by the blunder of seeking for an organ, between 
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is between the two. latter, but none coyld be 
een all, three. . We, might as well speak. 78 fowal (betwedn 
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Puris‘and London ahd’ Vienti, of of '& sthebt between Rëgëtit 
Street and- Bord Street’ dnd 'Kthg Wiliam’ Street” Dti appears 
probable #Hat'the writer ‘of the ‘article has been distatisfida with 
a phréhologi¢al manipulation of his own head, — the’ found- 
ation, wé suspect, of half the anti-phrenological effusions: AS 
men ate ‘tiot heroes to their valets, neither ate they herbés ‘in 
the eyes 6f the phrenologist.. ‘But many men are heroes'in thety 
own eyes, and none more so than the small-fry of tale-writers 
in Magazines. Gentle reader, you can infer the rest. © ` -771 
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The National Magazine, for Feb. 1888. — This is a month} 
periodical, which, we suppose, was started in the latter part’ 
last year ; the seventh number appearing in February: ` Tt’ fb 
the only number that we have seen; our attention having been 
drawn to it, on catching sight of the words “ Combes: Pliré. 
nology,” in an advertisement of the magazine. The: title Of 
“National Magazine” is doubtless adopted ad captandum$ 
though we find it impossible to guess upon what pretensiort this 
title-s so impudently assumed. So far as the number Before 
us cin’’show, or the advertisements we have seen, there is no 
person of either literary or scientific eminence connected with 
Me Work; either as editor or contributor, and it is issued 'by an 
obstute phblisher. Yet it is “The National Magazine” by the 
éduttesy' of its’printer and an adopted name. The article dù 
Phrenoloey: is wretchedly bad, — a “hash-up” of Stone and 
Milligan;'' with an extra dilution of still feebler and’ fouler 
fldwings !' “The writer must indeed have been ‘slendetly: ac: 
quainited'' with the progress of anti-phrenology,’ not to fiave 
‘known that the momentary glimmerings of Stone and Milligan 
had ‘long since faded away; and that no reputable opponent of 
Phrenology would think of adducing them as ‘authorities. Ti 
tharity, we hope the author of the article’ “Combe’s Phre- 
nology,” is a very young writer, who may yet learn to indite in 
better sense and better language. What could be expected 
from an essay commencing in the terms we are about to quoté, 
as a choice example of silly rant? And what could be expected 
from a Magazine, in which such a paragraph appears in an 
editorial form, on the first page ? — = 
.. © To sound the depths of Being —to arrest the fleetin; 
‘varying’ states of Consciousness, bringing them utidér ‘thé 
analytic eye — to trace the complex phenomena of mind‘ whtd 
their. universal and determinate laws, and to dive into the very 
essence’ of' our intellectual and physical constitution, have ‘been 
the eternal impulses of mind. Let us throw ourselves ‘in “thé 
eos deine of the past and trace the fint stragkies i 
the intellect ‘to comprehend itself, and in the straggle, Geld 
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by a glimpse of light, falling into the abyss of error; then 
ee the na E light, stealing along the horizon, and 
behold, but dimly shadowed forth from the surrounding énist) 
the glorious pathway of instruetion, that mysterious communton 
of wisdom with ignorance [the italics are the author’s own], and 
sympathise: deeply with the bold, though unstable systems of 
the Brachmins, — the dark, symbolical Egyptians, — the lively, 
suseeptible, but deep thinking Greeks, — the subtle Avabians, 
tithe acute, quibbling schoolmen, — the massive and fars 
thoughted early English, — the bold, but scrutinising French, 
+the patient thinking yet self-opiniated Scotch, —and, finally, 
the dreamy, speculative, but comprehensive and astounding 
inquiries of the Germans !” Prodigious ! as some Dominig 
Sampson may well exclaim. What a funny sight it is, ta:see s 
tead-striving to look like an ox! eg 


nA, Sr ey ca 
' Tait’s Magazine, for March, 1838, — With too much:: policy 
to imtroduce articles in open contradiction to Phrenology but 
with a spirit too sordid and groyelling for the appreciation wf 
the: higher moral bearings of the science, the editartal: 
ment of Taits Magazine is distinguished by its readinesste 
eatch at every trifling defect in the writers on this: department 
of ‘knowledge, and to dwell upon their errors of judgment mad 
Jogic, as if these were the general characteristics of the seienre, 
end not: the individual peculiarities of the writers... Taimse h 
parliamentary and newspaper simile, the editor, flylike, passes 
over their sound parts to fix on their sores. Mr: iScott’s: weyh 
not. long ago afforded an opportunity for a display: of this 
ignoble ‘hostility, and Dr. Slade’s Colloquies have. now given 
another. It must be allowed that Dr. Slade is at times ‘very 
wulnerable, even by a lady’s bodkin; but whilst the. exitio dh 
Fairs: ine is apparently alive to his fallacies, the spirit:is 
wanting which would dare openly to attack them on the right 
ound. -With all its pretended freedom and liberality, Tait’s 
-Magarineshrinks timidly from an encounter with the prejudices 
awhich some persons confound with religion and piety. We can 
anderstand this in a conservative magazine, ar in one adapted 
‘to the middle classes of society; but it is less intelligible in one 
-which probably cireulates chiefly amongst the h er classes, 
sor: else: amongst those persons who seek quantity more: than 
igaiality in their literary food. rept J2 
ay Se ae ee l 
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IV. State of the Discussion of Sound versus Tune.— A Letter from 
PR Mr. James Simpson to the Editor. it 


Ser,——I have been both gratified and instructed by the 
discussion called forth, by my own slight communication on the 
above subject. (Vol. X. page 436.) You will probably remember 
that in that paper I am counsel for Sound, as the basis of the 
faculty hitherto called Tune. I am not without contradictots 
conservative of Zune. In the next number of the same volume 
(page 618,) appeared a short communication, containing “ geed 
grounds for disputing the idea, that the perception of sounds; 
and. of the harmony of sounds, is the same.” ‘These grounds 4. 
shall, with deference and thanks to their adducer, presently 
examine. Jn the same volume (page 731,) my humble views 
are questioned in an article by M. Meymott. To this. the 
Editor adds a note (783,), in which he states truly, and in 
doing so-has only repeated what was expressly admitted’, in 
the paper contributed, that facts, founded on more observations 
tham have. yet been made, afe wanted to demonstrate that the 
organ ealed Tune. is, at its base, the organ of Sound. The 
bubjeet has been a third time handled by an anonymous: com 
respondent ‘in the first number of the New Series of; the 
Phrenological Journal. (Vol. XI. page 33.) This: last éon» 
tvibutor { have reason to regard much more. as aw ally chat am 
opponent. -In the other two papers there is no detail af direct 
experiments on different degrees of development of. the organ; 
there is only reasoning after all, the object of which is aot 
to- demonstrate that the organ of Tune is mot the organ of 
Sound, but to show that my paper has not shown good grounds 
for that conclusion. Nevertheless, reasoners as we all are, we 
all appeal to facts already known. . It is a mistake to say that 
we are entirely unguided by facts. Now I have to show, with 
submission, that neither writer in the old series has, by any- 
thing he has adduced, weakened the conclusions of my own 
humble communication; while on the other hand your. corre- 
spondent has powerfully strengthened them. Permit me to 
recall to your recollection, a summary of the views questioned. 
These were, Ist, that Sound is a quality of matter, and therefore 
must relate to a faculty which perceives it. 2d, that that 
faculty must be a knowing faculty, and as such, should have an 
organ situated in the anterior lobe of the brain; but the onl 
ergan which has been observed in that region connected wi 
Sound, is that which has hitherto been denominated the organ 
of Tune. 3d, that the simple perception, and, to a certain 
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SS E o : 0f! Sounds, | are» toloy 
ety and ard therefore a- faculty possessed: by the:whokes 
Hainan facé, and indeed by miost animals..: -4th, thatrghb pane 
éeption atid enjoyment of sounds in musical, or gaint elation, 
to'eich ether, is not possessed by the whole humaniaackcbut 
dnly-by a part of them, and therefore cannot be thb mdixed 
base’of a faeulty. 5th, that the pereeption of sounds,>ramb 
on of the musical. or gamut relations of soundsiag eadh. 
er, ‘dre powers differing in degree, and not in kinds ‘becausE 
al}: sounds whatever are essentially musical sounds jn ‘se, cand 
therefore must be perceived by one and the same faculty; though 
that'fheulty may, in many persons, step short of a perceptionaf 
théir gamut relation to each other. 6th, that there is a iedasé 
analogy between Colour and Sound. But the same: faculty 
péreeives simple colours and likewise their gamut relations, «pnd 
also their combinations, the colouring of painting; and,otherde 
fére, it is by analogy inferred, that the same faculty péereelyes 
mpte -sounds and also their musical relations. > 20:51 1ordius 
‘(Phe morbid case was adduced of Miss S. L.*, ' whoziwhdn 
bbe ‘had: pain in the organ of Colour saw, withoutsjextetnal 
Objects, brilliant colour and lights; and when the paimextedded 
to thé organ called Tune, she not only heard mmsibptbilt Heard 
het speetral visitants speak. - woA ebauoe 

lso]Jas'the ¢onclusion of the former paper, I reeominended 
men ts'on ‘the force or loudness, the quality, and thé: piteh of sounds 
$y persons with different endowments of the organ ealled iiwn. 
‘li Jugihe mmieh indebted to your correspondent (page:86&;){ tesco 
tuth- ¢hesirer distinction of these three conditions of isonndothati 
T ‘find:in my own paper; a distinction of great valugiimuthis 
etiquiry. ` The following e is most satisfactory.:. ‘© AM tbe 
wonderfal effects of music on the human mind are. the wesultedf 
the skilful: combination of sounds. It is a truism that: thenéoid 
nothing in the nature of sounds but audibility What isthe 
then audible? The musician tells us that the generic. terms 
Pitch, Duration, Force or Loudness, and Quality, contain :aW 
the varieties of audibility that he can detect, and which: he 
employs to produce those effects which command our admiration 
fife varieties -of Pitch and Duration are accurately written dn 
the miusical staff. The varieties of Pitch are composed within 
the octave or eight sounds; for the wider. degrees are ;iorily 
epetitionsof:the octave. The varieties of Pitch in its:regiildy 
degrees is called the gamut or scale of sounds.”. . Thenaythér 
dhs Rlescribes how Duration or Time is marked: in. Masist ibut 
thdt these: are:no precise means of. noting- Loud ‘ornSofy or 
algai FO erso. oo D.e, i -4i dul ovobed yodi 
AWIT bas 018: Phrem Joarsalwol, ñ.: pages-43064 1i bisod ebnuoa 
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Quality. vtt if several: kinda of Tnstruntemtss09-fitte, tioli gsh 
alo dounding: F ari with the: same degree of, Pites: and: the 
same ddgree iof Loudness, the distinguishing, property by whic 
earth: wauld..be.recognised, is called the Quality of. sound..,, The 
Eréncheall:it Timbre and sometimes Ton, - Every. sound mst 
havé.a description under these four general properties. : n 
swnd -must be of some degree of. ‘Pitch, of some d 
Ruration; and of some degree ef Loudness, and of oa 
The Science of Acoustics teaches us the mechanical cayses, a 
these. properties of sound.” Pitch, the author says. truly, 
depends . on the number of impulses or vibrations in. a. given 
time; Duration, on the time the same sound is continued; 
Iæùadness on the extent of the excursion or elasticity -of dag 
sounding body; and Quality on its molecular structure. . These 
properties.all enter into the composition of music; and are.al| 
that:do s0.. Melody may therefore be defined a series. of sanadi 
eavlyof certain Pitch, Duration, Loudness, and Quality., The 
author having defined Melody, then proceeds to the qu 
whdtis the function of that part of the brain called Tune? With 
aera erg he dismisses Duration, as not being. perceived 
rongan, : It is the object of the special organ of. Tim 
Pitch, Loudness, and Quality, remain as the conditions; of 
sounds. Now on various experiments made by himself, he hag 
ahat those persons whom he found deficient i in musical 
ehrias: io deicalidd, were yet often acute in perceiving the 
Boudndse|:and also the Quality of sounds. It was in pitch, he 
foweid(thiém: deficient. They had no perception of, the: sensey Pa in 
its(bctave structure; still less when the notes were . 
a tuming melody; ‘and least of all when combined in aca 
“Thie” he says, “is the property which is ill-percejved +”. -ang 
‘there: cannot, I think, be a question that he has. thrdwn mueh 
ce ‘a the subject by this clear distinction. He,well. defines 
ody to be the series of sounds produced by a single voice or 
instrument, and ‘harmony to be the concords of two or. Pa 
woiees or instruments. 
. ' I may add that the writer agrees with me as to the jia 
of. the analogy between the gamut of Colour, and the gamut 
of Sounds; “and it appears,” he says, “ that the deficient 
development of the organ of Tune, prevents the discriminatian 
oF che ‘different degrees of pitch of that uts. just: as the 
dédfieieney of the organ of Colour prevents the dis¢nimination of 
the of colours.” 
1ST he aabie writer. has contributed, it may be farther remarked, 
to gixe’mord)pretision.to several. terme used in thisenguity than 
they before had. For example, Melody is a series of single 
sounds heard in suecession and: varying in Duration and Pitch, 
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Hamtnony consists:of several series of - sounds! heard in ¢embyns 
ation: (As Melody or. Tane inekodes -‘Time;.:thesd ane plainly 
improper terms ‘for the faculty in ‘question, whichsperceivds. 
oniy Pitch; or the quality of high and low. At the.ledst theif 
these terms will require to be changed, whatever be substituteds 
But Pitch is a property or condition of sound, quite as: much 
as: Loudness, and Quality. Why should there be a separate 
faculty for perceiving one of three conditions. It would-be 
densidered somewhat superfluous to have a faculty for each of 
the:three, Yet it is admitted, on all hands, that those persons 
who cannot perceive Pitch, perceive both Loudness and Quality: 
But: Loudness and Quality differ from each other quite as mueh 
asi each does from Pitch. It will require very strong evidencé 
fom: observation, to satisfy us that a separate faculty has beer 
giver-for the perception of the last condition alone. It may» be 
said how do we know that all the three conditions may not»be 
perceived by different faculties? We conclude that the pertep< 
Gon of sound includes all the conditions and varieties of sounds 
jest as ome organ of colour perceives the various qualities;0f; 
ted, yellow, and blue, and likewise their gamut or Pitchs rit 
were only refining in the same way to desiderate a faculty:for 
each note of Pitch in sound. I am inclined to thank that ‘the & 
priori argument has been strengthened in favour ofisownd, bythe! 
distinctions and definitions of your correspondent: s Music itself 
is ound. The organ called Tune, after all, peresives: Sound 
Sound has several conditions, so has Colour. . Why should mot 
one'fuculvy of Seund be adequate, according ta: *s degreeiof 
endowment, for the perception of all these conditions, as is mot 
disputed to ‘bd true of Colour. The writers in Voluisei:Xon 
skeet the above reasoning, only by objective reasoning.. Witi 
great deference to them, it appears to me that these -cbyeae: 
tons ‘are not strong enough to shake any part of the reasoning: 
tø ‘which they object. In the anonymous communicatian,y, 
{page 618,) the writer sets out by using the term harmony far 
melody or tune; but as he evidently means by it nothing more. 
than the relations of musical sounds to each other, that maybe: 
passed. ist. He objects the case of the inferior animals which 
have acute Acaring of sound, and yet no perception of harmony» 
“To this T ‘beg:to answer that besides that some animals, as binds: 
have "Tune, there is no difference, I apprehend, between the: 
‘dbsenee of the power of perceiving Pitch, or the .conditionefl 
high and low, in the inferior animals, and the same. defpra) in 
many men.: It would only come to this, that their ergamentiod 
forrpeponiving sound does net reach the degree of endownmunad 
wineh: pereeives: all the properties. or.:eonditions: of sednénud 
comms: sde*that .eonclusiveness”. in ‘this: objection vwhiok sal 


imputed to by the writer, 2d.. These,-he argues,’ whe haved 
the best emphasis and most pleasing intohation, are by no means. 
always; ceteris: paribus, the best singers, ot the fondest of mugia: 
Now this, I would respectfully observe, is a more ‘vague: 
and loose argument than any for which I have to answer 
is has nothing to do with intonation. It is mere streds 

laid on a word or sentence (see Johnson); and as to intonation 
in speaking, my own experience has led me to conclude, thatit 
is always defective and unpleasant in speakers who lack musical. 
ear. The observation is quite common that they pitch their 
voices unskilfully, and have no regulation of them in relation te 
a key note. I know many very unpleasant examples ef :thid 
Again 1 would answer, there may be perfect intonatibn. in. 
speaking without the power of singing, which latter nde om 
several other conditions besides musical ear. F | for 
Tansic is a vague expression ; musical perception, or perception 
of the relation of Pitch is more accurate; and the question 
night be periled on the fact that no speaker’s intonations anè 
pleasing, who is defective in this perception. I argued in my 
forme? paper, that intonation is but the ture of speeth, and 
therefore.a :degree of music. ‘Many persons,” the objeetor 
gays, “¢wito:'do not know one tune from another, speak foreign 
ges with excellent accent. The fondest of music have, 

not ‘the-piéatest facility of knowing persons by their voices”. 
Both oa ews are plainly random averments, which the writer 
‘does riot dlege ‘that he has accurately tested; and walesd they 
were putlinto much more precise language, they woni nat-bhe 
testable.. He adds, “ M. Simpson says, that all sounds. ane 
músical 7'if'then sound and tune are the same, {Lda ndt adæait 
this,} what can make any simple sownd disageeeabler”. & 
answer, its Quality or Timbre, not its pch er adaptation to-a 
musical scale. Different saws for example, may mm grinding 
produce the most perfect gamut, and yet be al disagreeable 
soans. A hurdy-gurdy or bag-pipe, will not offend againgt 
musical atcuracy in gamut; yet, who will compare ‘these istra. 
ments in Quality to the flute, violin, musical glasses, or #umen 
voice. The objection, in short, proves teo much, and would 
‘deny that there is any difference in the agreeableness:.or «isd 
‘agtreeableness of sounds, which are yet perfectly muskdl. ‘Tae 
idea of resorting to the millers mill, or the blackéinith’s 
hammer, inorder to cultivate harmony er melody, is ridiculed: 
as preposterous. It would be preposterots to do so, not becakpel 
these are not musical sounds, but because there are so: many: 
better in quality. The millers mill i rether a -compannd 
sound, bat no one will-deny, that a-series of seven anvils RMelib 
‘be chnstwucted to perform, when struck, a most aecerate games: 
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M, Vimont is then imed as. adducing a; fg una 
said, goes directly against the Sound theory. ama a MA 
fact? Nothing more than the well known one, that, many 
animals have large and complicated ear apparatus, and pet. shaw 
no perception of harmony. Now the complicated auricular 
@pparatus gives delicacy and acuteness of hearing, fithiag: the 
animals for perceiving the conditien of Loudness or Faiatngsg 3 
nd perhaps Quality ; so that they shall.know the cries. of theiy 
young or their kinds, and the roar of the lion or tiger, ,. This 
is all that nature requires, and this is necessary; a complicated 
eax apparatus is not required to perceive Pitch or difference af 
high and low in sounds. M. Vimont’s inference therefgpe 
proves nothing, when he says, “that men who ppesess.an ni 
tremely delicate sense of hearing, frequently manifest no teste 
for music; whilst great musicians are often found with. buh ia 
eble sense of hearing.” This is only saying that the pepetp» 
tien of Pitch does not depend on the perception. af Leutaenty 
ox. Faintness. This, too, is submitted as an exewen motte 
argument founded on the case of male and female. Hadas: wath 

the pame. acoustic apparatus, differing neverthelgse cits dees 

power of singing. The writer thus winds up... “,We,muésGh 
qpnclude that the auditive apparatus has for its espesiglifhhatiod 
the transmission of sounds to the brain, and that thetsansmiscian 
of sends is much facilitated by the arrangement» itd aie 
panta; birt that the appreciation of sounds must ‘be adtri i 
@,pattiquiar..cerebral organ, the great dev ent: of swiifcdin 
man, and in singing birds, constitutes musical tdleatin1Now af 
it will not;be denjed that the same auditory apparateisfansmits 
the sounds which are to be thus appreciated, as medias those 
which are enly.to, be heard, or judged of in quality,‘I would 
humbly: ask, what has this apparatus to do with ongskindl of 
eppreciation, which it has not to do with another. ‘Fhe,shame 
reasoning would. demand a separate organ in the .briaid bes 
eciating (for this is appreciation) the Quality. of Sounds 
With great submission I would say, that the objections stated 
by this writer, have not thrown any difficulty in the way ofthe 
Sound cause. M. Meymott (page 731.), I am rather inelined 
to think, has not been more successful. He sets out witht: mi 
ebrious fallacy, inasmuch as he reverses the pyramid, amd 
miatakes the apex for the base. A faculty, he argues, is to -be 
named fundamentally from that extreme endowment manifessed 
by few, instead of from its lowest and most usual, and therefsre 
widest, endowment manifested by all. By the same. fallacy 
Weight should be called Engineering, as the most hee 

mame for that faculty in M. Meymott’s sense. It is the Adgiieat 
manifestation, no doubt, and comprehends all the-lower degree 
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Abs og broad Basg upon which ‘all ‘these degrees are 
dita the! éapital which they support. That’ only is’ tlie 
ME cdfiipreHensive basis, or function, of a faculty which is to 
BOfound hot merely in a favoured few, but in all the species. 
fy! Meymott says, “ there is a possibility of being too elementary 
fn definition.” I would answer that when we are in search of 
elements, we are not justified by a sound logic in stopping, till 
we: halve'reached the most elementary element. Mr. Meymbtt 
has’soméwhat confused, but not weakened, the analogical argti= 
tment drawn from the faculty for perceiving Colour. With you 
twit correspondent, I must still hold this argument sound; 
Mr. 'Meymott uses Colour and Colouring in different sensés’; 
whereas Colouring is merely the name Phrenologists have 
giveh‘to the perception of Colour. It has never been used ‘ex 
élustveli:in the sense of perceiving the relations or gamit ðf 
cedlotirs, 2: Colour, not Colouring, is the object in nature; tò 
peredive. Which, there is a special faculty, just as sound js'the 
oject, and net sounding. When in my former paper I arauéd 
thaw tebalt the-organ of Sound, the organ of ‘Tune, would He - 
ws ealling that of Colouring, or the mere perception 
dCelsat,othe’ organ of painting, I could not I apprehend 
bottsidtisiany one but Mr. Meymott, to mean more than thé 
asiafizedeurs in painting, not the whole art of desigfi'and 
dravetttp btsides ; and in what I did mean I maintain, with stbe 
mibsionjiithac: I am right, and that Mr. Meymott’s tabulat 
olasifitatitn; atleast in the apposition of Colouring’and 'Titie 
is svedtraryiand erroneous. lt is this, : 
ehimnens@olour © Rt he lat; Sound 
Sanil; “along | Ties pA ieee cab | Tune 
þirow Painting SIQNMICAation as E Music. 
‘to Itiislagain, I submit to Mr. Meymott, no objection tothe 
analogy! between sound conveyed to the brain through the ear, 
and Calour through the eye, to argue, as he does, that form and 
site are also perceived through the eye. It is:‘enoughsifithe 
true, that Colour is so conveyed. But the eye sees nothing but 
cdloer; forms and sizes being only revealed to it. by the-boun+ 
daries of colours, with the aid, it is probable, of the earlierand 
forgetten lessons of touch. My humble. predicatd, . hated} 
Sounds. are musical sounds, is then alluded to, aad conmected 
with another predicate, that all the species hear-and discrmiixiase 
sounds; so that if all sounds be musieal sounds, then:alh specia 
usin bome degree, have musical perception. - This is;falyd 
reasoning, and. proceeds on Mr. Meymott’s not having attended 
te the hature of the perception of Pitch. All sounds. mag the 
muicnlin s, without all men. being able. to: place ithesh san 
gamitish she jsounds of- a: pianoforte. are al) musieahsbati sem 
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sti able, te. tune that instrument. .., Roses, are, red, dut though, 
ind, men may smell them, they cannot see their-redaesiyri i loy 
Such are the grounds .on which Mr. Meymott haldgiit.proved, 
tbat, a case hag not been made out for altering the.name, of. the} 
afgan. He says, “ the term Sound certainly does not, appaess 
tp ype to convey the idea of a faculty so well as that of Tune..’; 
This may be matter of taste; but so strongly do I. feel. thay 
contrary, that I have for years spoken of the organ of Gound,. 
and of Tune as its highest manifestation, merely because I 
could not free the term organ of Tune from the charge of an 
unphrenological overnaming. I consider it to be so not only 
because it expresses extreme endowment denied to vast num- 
bers. a because it includes Time, which is inseparable fromy 
the idea of either Tune or Melody. Mr. Meymott wastes 
words when he proposes to call the organ of Sound, in my 
mganing, the organ of Noise. All noise is sound, and al} seund 
is capable of being placed in gamut by those who havyg; the: 
degree, of faculty for so placing it. I consider. the following) 
concluding sentence to be so erroneous, both anatomically and, 
physiologically, as to infect the whole philosophy of: Mz: Mayi 
mott’s reasoning : — “ The Ear is more essentially, the oFga¥o 
of ,Sqund, and that part of the brain appropriated teyTuaea 
the aygan of discriminating the different varieties of, squiida tel 
mavidiag and. adapting the capabilities of which, egnatituts 
mpisic¢,, New the ear is only the collector and transmisterie 
sound ta;an organ, even of simple sound, in. the, braipz, plsep 
the auditory nerve were a superfluity. As a channehythe eer. 
subserves Tune itself, which after all is the perception; (efi 
sounds :in, certain relations to each other. eee 
yuli spbmit that, on the whole, the probabilities ;are.ins, 
creased, by the progress of this discussion, that minute- wef}, 
conducted, observations on the manifestation of the: percept, 
tion, of the three properties or conditions of Sounds, Loude., 
ness; Quality, and Pitch — and we cannot add a fourth —-.wil],. 
confirm my humble efforts at simplification. Tastes are sweety, 
sour,,and bitter ; yet the same organ perceives them all. Odoursg, 
are fragrant. and fetid to one organ. Sounds are loud or. softy, 
sweet ar harsh, and high or low; and I do not doubt. that at, 
will yet be organologically demonstrated, that one faculty. per; 
ceiyes all these conditions. | e EAT 
a = ites «uci I aM, Sir, your obedient servant, 1g 
: JAMES SIMPRON2 
a ad don blues 
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Mr. Simpson appears to have overlooked. the.. ase, Mest. 
dipeetly. supporting his views. See Phren. Journal) Vol Yih 
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Mr. Simpson’s Answer to Mr. Noble. SN 
p303! We darinot attach importance ‘td ‘dn ‘isolated fact’ birt 
volumes of argument would be outweighed ‘by’ a’ few’ moré' 
cases‘siniilar to that referred to. We think Mr. Simpson takes 
for ‘granted ideas about the organ of Colour which ‘are only’ 
conjectures. Mr. Meymott’s scale should perhaps be altered’ 
thus, — Light and Sound, Colour and Pitch, Painting eee 
Music‘ and we are disposed to refer ideas of loudness to th 
organ of Comparison. — Enprror.] | ee. 
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V. Mr. Simpson’s Answer to Mr. Nobles Objections to his V iey 


of Resistance and Force. S 
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- ‘owe an apology to my very ingenious friend, Mr: '-Noble;' 
for having omitted till now, to notice his communication! 
(Phren. Journal, Vol. X. p. 731.) on my view of Resistance 
and-Force. I wished to have leisure to think upon his objec 
tréns;-and: this was denied me till too late. for the first number! 
of ttie ‘Néw. Series, the next to that in which they appeared: 
Aisa! fór the thinking of ten years, and the publication, inthis’ 
Journal; of above seventy pages on the subject, besides many’ a' 
page by ‘others who agree in my views, if one ball shot by Mri 
Noble’ should'demolish the whole. The bolt is of the naturé! 
of-thaiti shòt, for it consists of two parts. First, Mr Noble 
says, Mr. Simpson maintains that we have a speciál sensé fot! 
feeling mechanical resistance, and a distinct faculty for applying 
force. What is the sense of mechanical resistance; but the-pers? 
ria of force? And what is the faculty of appljing ft, But 

coneeption of force? Is it not an axiom Mi’ Phiteridlopy,’ 
that the faculty which conceives, perceives also ° How; ‘then; 
can we have a sense for perceiving, with a faculty for oe 
any quality.” To this, I answer, that the extensive use which: 
Mr. Noble has here made of the term perceptton proves: too’ 
much. He includes sense in perception, and would thereby at 
orice do away with all the senses strictly so called, or those per“ 
ceptions which have the well-known external inlets of the eyes,” 
the’ ears, &c. But Resistance has an external organ, nameły;’ 
the bodily, or rather muscular, frame. Through this frame’ wé- 
get the feeling, through nerves for the purpose, of being re- 
sisted; ‘supported, &c.; and without it, mechanical resistance 
could not be felt at all. But the impressions of resistance on- 
our bodies, are independent of us; and give us mere sensatjgns, 
aitd'these perfectly passive, like the impressions on the dther 
senses; ` Perception, or consciousness that we are resisted; fòls- 
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lows the sensation; as perception or consciousness that ‘we ftiell 
the odour of a rose; but, unless we can distinguish betwéen that 
perception and the sense to which we owe it, and through which 
we take it in passively, we should give up the difference, never 
before disputed, between sensation and perception. ' Now this 
is ‘quite consistent with the truth of Mr. Noble’s predicate, that 
the’ same faculty perceives and conceives, for they are degrees 
of the same power. If we perceive our sensations of resistancé; 
we can conceive them; but this last no further than we ‘can 
conceive the smell of a rose or the taste of an orange. The 
tevistant body must affect our muscles actually, as the objects of 
sinell and taste must be present. In this as yet passive state, 
we might remain till we were destroyed. We could not de 
anything whatever, but feel, and, if Mr. Noble pleases, perceive 
#nd conceive that we felt. All is yet, as Sir C. Bell says, from 
thé muscles inwards to the brain; and thereall would stop. ' But 
for án?mal movements this passive state is not enough. Theré 
is ‘something to be done. Nervous energy must go outwards‘ to 
the muscles. Counter resistance is necessary, and for: this, as 
Sir'George Mackenzie well and first observed, there ' must be 
@ special faculty distinct from the mere perception of 'resi¥tt 
ance.* Whether we call it the perception or conception! ‘6F 
eoimterresistance, it is and must be different.from:'‘the per- 
ception and conception of resistance. The conceptibn as we 
as: péroeption is different in the two cases, for: they: have 
clearly distinguishable relative objects, and must be two ‘and 
trot-the same. If this be true, Mr. Noble’s objection, founded 
on’ perception and conception being the results: of thé same 
faculty, though perfectly true in the abstract, is here misapptted. 
Secondly, Mr. Noble says, — “ Moreover is not Mr. Simpsés 
aware that Sir C. Bells discovery, regarding the spinal chord, 
atoes.not extend beyond the demonstration of the double origis 
of the spinal nerves, the separate roots having separate functiotis, 
one being specially connected with feeling, and the other with 
voluntary motion? Yet Mr. Simpson always speaks as though 
the. ascertained nerves of muscular feeling were special, and dis- 
tinct from those of common sensation.” To this I beg to an- 
‘swer, that the question whether the nerves in question subserve 
amuscular feeling and sensation both, or only the first, does not 
affect the present discussion, — if it be true that muscular ‘fee! 
ang is included, and is a reality. Now, Sir C. Bell has: by 
experiment on his two [sets of ] nerves separately, and by ob. 
serving the effects of disease on each, done much more than. 
ES: : . a Se 

.¢ © Sir: George was not then aware that this is a senses, -—— [We are! not: aware yet 


that.any ong has proved it to he so. — Eniror, P. J.J._. 
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demonstrated -their separate. origins; and. a case is. stated. ia 
Nol. IX.. (ps 198.) of this Journal, of a young man, who, having 
lost and regained the power of motion, lost the sense. of.tha 
state of his muscles so completely, that he could not adapt hig 
muscular contractions to the purpose he had in view. All hig 
qpplications of force were excessive, even to overcome thg 
smallest resistances. This case alone is worth a volume. of 
metaphysical reasoning. Sir C. Bell, it is true, has not demon, 
strated, that the muscular nerves are different from those af 
common sensation, but he has demonstrated nerves. whieh 
actually convey to the brain a knowledge of what he calls the 
state of the muscles, — enough, it is humbly submitted,. far all 
the purposes of the present question. It is, I repeat, of no 
consequence, whether or not the nerves of muscular -feeling 
are special, and distinct from those of common sensatiany i$ 
there are muscular nerves, or nerves which do actually. convey 
muscular feeling. Dr. A. Combe, in his “ Principles of Phy+ 
siolegy applied to the Preservation of Health,” sixth. Edition; 
page 13}.), after quoting Sir C. Bell’s own account of hig: digs 
eqvery,,, which, it is plain, Dr. Combe holds, in so. far asa 
musculay nerve, . virtually if not demonstrably made, speaks 
‘thug ajar es . i ae eres) 


k 


-1aff dhis-gansciousness of the state of the muscles or-museulas 
Sense, asiti may truly be called, is of great importance hoth,to 
man apd: to-animals, as it is necessarily, by informations thenee 
derived; thatievery subsequent exertion is directed, and appoty 
signed ‘in intensity to the effort to be made. If we had no isneh 
sense, the delicate. and well directed touches -of ,thevengraver 
painter, and.seulptor, or of the ingenious meghanic,y'would-be 
at the merey of hazard, and a single disproportioned movement 
might ruin the successful labour of months. .Without:this sense, 
man. could not deliberately proportion the muscular efforts. to 
his real wants; and even in walking his gait would: be unsteady 
and insecure, because there would be no harmony between 
EFFORT and RESISTANCE. ‘The loss of equilibrium, and: the 
` eoncussion and disturbance of the system, consequent: on taking 
a false step, as it. is called, is a specimen of what we:should 
always be subject to without the guidance of the muscular 
sense. When we imagine that we have one step more ef ia 
stair to descend than really exists, we are placed nearly in the 
game circumstance, as if we had no muscular sense to direct 
the extent of our intended movement; because misled by: an 
. erroneous impression, we make an effort grievously unsuited to 
the occasion; and yet so habitually are we protected from this 
‘error, by the assistance of the sense alluded to, and so little are. 
we conscious of its operation, that it is only after mature reflec- 
r3 
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kion that:we perceive the necessity of its existengei- /In thew- 
img oar food, in turning the eye towards the object looked ‘at, 
im ‘raising ‘the hand to the mouth, and in fact in every: variety 
lof muscular movement which we perform, we are guided: by 
the muscular sense in proportioning the effort to the resiktance to 
be overcome; and where this harmony is destroyed by disease, 
the extent of the service rendered us becomes more'apparenit. 
Fhe shake of the arm and hand which we see in drunkards, 
and their consequent incapacity of carrying the morse} direatly 
to their mouth, are examples of what would be of daily dccur- 
Tence, unless we were directed and assisted by a muscular sense!’ 
i @an any one read this passage and believe that the sense: f 
résistance, and the consequent effort, the ‘6 sense,” according 
@ Sir: C, Bell, “ of the state of the muscles and the regulation 
of their activity,” coming and returning in different directions, 
e¢an’be the result of one power, call it sense or faculty, or what 
you will? Mr. Noble is well able, for few have writter more 
usefully on phrenological subjects, to enter more at latge into 
this interesting subject. It is not to be disposed of ‘m:¢we 
short paragraphs. I beg to refer to the paper I submitted on 
the more matured views of the subject, in Vol. IX. page 1984 
with: the modification in another in Vol. X. page 635. 946@ 
modification, however, which does not affect the question with 
Mr.Noble.. In a note to this last mentioned atticlé are enus 
merated all the communications which have been:\pubhshed 
ity'the Phrenological Journal on this important subject.-:)| They 
ard fifteen or twenty in all; to which add, Vol. EAN 


462, 525, 535, 730. Mr. Edmonson’s and Dr. Ke gidtb 
valuable contributions to the enquiry. oo tay ods 
Pie Oe James StmpPpon. 


-sEppmvacn: 30th Jan. 1838. 4g ee iG 
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NE. Phrenology and the Encyclopedia Britannica ;— or :the 
zeunt vi i: deliberate obstruction of Truth. Bs 
bine X i ony 
2: Wag alluding to the Penny Cyclopedia, in our , last 
pumber, it occurred to us that the new edition of the Eneyelo, 
peidia Britannica was near upon the subject of Phrenology.s 
sada vemark was made, to the effect that we should pọ} hang 
an opportunity of seeing whether Dr. Roget’s flimsy and 
deceptive article “ Cranioscopy,” was to reappear under anitlier 
ar, Try B ; ° oy bgt os 
name... Since that number was . published, we’ have’ bgg 
informed that Dr: Roget is actually engaged by theswditor of 
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-thei Entyclopædia, to concoct:an. article om- Phrenology; asid 
.we bhall, in consequence, devote a few pages to: the coendideration 
how.-far this selection of a person, who has already: proved 
himself incompetent to write on Phrenology, is.a fulfilment ‘of 
the pledges given by the publishers of the Encyclopedia. |: Inia 
recent advertisement of the “. Republication,” * now in progrese, 
At: is-said, ‘In undertaking the publication of the. preset 
Edition [mind, reader, the lapse from “ republication ”:(% 
$f present Edition ;” this present edition having commenced long 
ago,| of the Encyclopædia Britannica, the proprietors. hawe 
_ duly considered the great and permanent value of many.of these 
Articles and Treatises with which the former Editions and: their 
Supplements have been enriched; they were, however, at the 
same time, aware that extensive ‘alterations were requared 40 
accommodate the present Edition to the improved tasteland 
advancing intelligence of the times. Arrangements, ‘were 
aceordingty: made, to secure the co-operation of the most dis 
tinguished Living Authors, whose contributions in the varieus 
departments of Science, History, Geography, and Biography; 
and: Miscellaneous Literature, have rendered the work.in every 
xespeet: worthy of the intelligence of the age, and of the nationed 
mame.: It may therefore be said, in the words of a. recent 
Reviewer, that “the present Edition of the Encyclopædia Britare 
nica, meters ald. the genius and erudition f par times, with Hite 
bddancded :pructical knowledge of the pres siart 
q Thus rems: the advertisement; and we now put the. question 
fotdur readers, how far this is likely to be fulfilled, in: regatdsto 
Rhrendlogy, (which, as the science of human. nature; is the most 
important department of knowledge that can enter an. Eabydle- 
predia,) -by engaging as a writer on Phrenology, one who is not 
only of no eminence whatever as a phrenologist, but who:has 
even already shown an utter incompetence to give an accurate 
sketch of that science, whether arising from ignorance or from 
an unwillingness to represent it correctly ? How far does such 
a choice of an incompetent writer tend to give truth to the 
assertion, that “the present edition of .the Encyelipedia 
Britannica unites all the genius and erudition of past times 
with the advanced practical knowledge of the present”? Should 
we’ not be justified in denouncing this choice of Dr. ‘Roget; as 
a-breach of faith towards the subscribers to the Enciyclopasdins 
atid as a deliberate attempt to impede the progress of knówiddgę 


ms trath’ ? But it is of little moment, in this matter, swhethes 
Wilt Ter ed “iO MB 
Do ours teaders require to be told, that a bookseller’s as requblicatiqn’ 5 AORN 
a method of getting off the unsold or superfluous copies of volumes long since in 
nd therefore so long behind the science and knowledge of the present &dyt 

e wos plabdicenon? (Je hot necpssarily a rd-print, and much teis a sel commpustina.cti i, 
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the. m of Phrenology : be -sepposed true .or-falaey, by ithe 
editos. Whether true or whether false, it ought to-be treated 
by ‘one whose knowledge and practical familiarety retth he 
subject must enable him to give an accurate and honest-exposH 
‘tion. of the science as it is. What would be thought.of the faix 
dealing and judgment of an editor, who should select hie writers 
on Botany, or Chemistry, from amongst those who were jutterly 
ignorant of these departments of science, or who had deriounced 
as absurd? There are men who ridicule the prétenstons 
pf. the medical profession, and who regard all physicians ‘as 60 
many quacks andl impostors: would these be the most fit: persons 
to write on Medical Art? There are men who equally despise 
ali religion, and in whose eyes the most honest and fervent 
piety. is. folly or hypocrisy: would these be the proper. pessofis 
to write on Religion? If not, why should those, who :dislike 
ex despise Phrenology too much to make themselves propenty 
kequaiated with it, be the persons selected to instruct (or mathe, 
ée. mislead) the public, through the pages of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica? Why, in short, should Dr. Roget be. selected hy 
the editor, (and why should he so take upon himselé;) to write 
an.exposition of Phrenology, instead of some person: emment 
‘gs a. phrenologist, or at least sufficiently acquainted: withvahe 
science, to write a correct exposition of it? Dr. Roget-isi4 máb 
af.ability, but that no more makes him able to write on2Pinxer 
mology, than it makes him able to write on any otheii satende, 
af which he remains ignorant. - woop on JR 
-)iAg. the-article on Phrenology is not yet published. at the time 
these remarks are penned, we can at present only. make) éar 
protest against the unfairness and inconsistency of not allowing 
iPhreriology to be explained -by a phrenologist, competentito|the 
duty;:as:is.done. with respect to other sciences.. But in the 
‘Prospectus of this Seventh edition of the Encyclopeedia,..lar 
promises af improvement were made, and, however immprobable 
this. may be, it is possible that Dr. Roget has been privately 
and secretly qualifying himself for the task he has undertaken ; 
in which. case we may see his wretched article on Cranioscepy 
{omitted in its alphabetical place) re-appear in an amended 
ormas an article on. Phrenology, or else have a new and better 
article in: substitution. We wait for this; and when it appears 
ave shall -be more able to ascertain how far those large promises 
sif.improvement are to be fulfilled guoud Phrenology: Of the 
‘promises the- following are examples :— Many articles: “ wil 
gaceive considerable alterations from their respective authors, 
as well for the purpose of attending to recent enquiries and 
discoveries, as for that of accommodating them to the objeets of 
the present undertaking.” — “ What is antrquated-or imperfect 
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will be expunged, ‘in order to the substitutiomof more instructide 
inatter' atid’: more complete: enquiry.” ——=* Those ‘Arts -ahd 
Seienves which were not treated in the Supplement, or: whict 
have ‘assumed a new aspect, either from the progress of die 
covery; ‘the accumulation of facts, or improved systems. of 
classification, will be considered anew.” All this is most pass 
ticularly needed in the article “ Phrenology:” will .it be 
Fulfilled? | 7 | r 
-1 For-the benefit of those who have only recently paid attention 
to Phrenology, it may be explained that Dr. Roget wrote án 
article in the last Supplement to the Encyclopædia, entitled 
<% Cranioscopy ;” which article was a mélange of misrepresent- 
ations and of flimsy arguments and untenable objections against 
Phrenology ; the alleged object of that Supplement being,.t9 
exhibit ‘ the Arts and Sciences in their latest state of. improve: 
ment.” . The article was replied to and amply refuted by 
Dr. Andrew Combe, in the first volume of the Phrenological 
Journal *, who thus concludes his strictures :— “$ Those who 
have hot seen the article Cranioscopy, but whose fate it has 
been to hear it confidently talked of as a most satisfactory re- 
fatation of our science, will be surprised to learn that we have 
nbwistated all the objections which a professional gentleman of 
Dru Rogers. talents and knowledge has been able: to ‘bring 
agast: Phrenology. Since, with all the supposed. advantages 
ofa medical: education, he has effected so little, we: conceive 
that we are only doing justice to ourselves and readers; whén 
‘we! hgain: beg-of them not to be deterred from: examining’ the 
‘urbject -by the mere dicta of any man, however ‘high :-hemdy 
vank,!in or out of the profession. The one is as:lttle qualified 
to'judge as the other, until he has put Phrendlogy:to the tést 
oftexperience. Nor ought any one to refrain: from putting: it 
to this test, from a supposed disqualification arising: from: : His 
ignorance ofanatomy. For, in the first place, he has ‘Dr. Roget's 
assurance that the structure of the brain, in as far aś is known 
to the medical profession in general, will suit any physiological 
' system equally well; and, secondly, he may feel doubly sure, 
when he knows that Dr. Gall actually discovered the physiology 
before he began his researches into the anatomy of that organ; 
and we can safely assure him, that in so far as anatomy is cone 
cerned, or, indeed, any other species of general medical: know- 
ledge, any man of ordinary understanding may, ‘in: a- single 
day, qualify himself completely for verifying the evidence: of 
‘Phrenology:—We have purposely avoided entering’ -into 
PENG bey Bas e o EE Aiii ; To Sas RE Jaap 
thu # i Jew ‘also: the : Phrenological Transactions, and Mr. Combe’s -Work :on:the 
Gerebellum, just published. : l osak a PROREPT WiP 


It. Roget's repeated’ misrepresentations of the dottrines,| and 
of;the evidence upon which they are founded, contained in what 
he calls the history of the science, and have confined ‘ourselves 
entirely to his objections, for upon these alone his adverse opinion 
rests. ‘The mtsrepresentations we believe to have been involun- 
tary, and to have arisen from unacquaintance with the subject. 
The objections, however, are his own, and in their fate his 
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other opinions must necessarily be involved.” 
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' Bx it known to all whom it may concern, that the Library 
‘Committee of that venerable and very learned body, the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, deem our Journal unworthy of 'thé?r 
ipatronage. Yet so little do we, self-estimating phrendlopit: 
vare for their decision, that we have sought and obtemed'p 
mission from Mr. Combe, openly to put on record this gires 
whelming proof of our demerits. But tremble netj'well'he- 
loved readers, our existence will not terminate undeet: this ‘heavy 
blow and great discouragement. Our engine is one of high- 
piiessure, but will bear any check upon its valves, gathering 
more resistless force by each additional weight superimposed. 
We shall not cease to print our quarterly numbers hencefor- 
ward as in time past; neither will the young, the liberal, and 
the, knowledge-seeking refuse to read our many numbers still 
in, prospect, although rejected by the said Committee. Verily, 
we are tempted for once to spring from our sober and cautious 
path, upwards into the aerial regions of prophecy, and to predict 
that the time will come, when another Library Committee of 
the said Royal Society shall rejoice to pay largely for a copy 
f those, same numbers now, as heretofore, disdained. But, 
riendly readers, blame them not. Dr. R. Christison, Mr. J. 
D. Forbes, and Mr. J. G. Craig, three-fourths of the said Com- 
mittee,..have their own callings and followings, widely 
from outs, ‘and know not what they reject; while Dr. J. Aber- 
crombie, the odd fourth, would ring an earlier death-knell of 
hia own. short-lived compositions, by any countenance of our 
science. We beg pardon of the shades of those from whom ‘he 
has conveyed so much of his pages, for thus writing compositions 
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Royal Sokiety of Bainburgh. 2E 


The: following copies of the two: letters wili éxplaih Mk. 
Combe! 8 friendly. application on our behalf, ee not mathe 
-at our own suggestion : — ek), 
' “2h 


Copy i to James Gibson Craig, Esq. ae 
i 23. Charlotte Square, Dec. 11. 1837.. r 


My pear Sir, — Being no longer a proprietor of the Phre- 
nological Journal, I feel myself more at liberty than formerly, 
to use means for promoting its circulation. [| therefore beg 
leave to send to you a copy of No. 1. of a new series, and re- 
quest that you will bring the proposition before the Library 
Committee of the Royal Society, to subscribe for the work. If 
they shall agree, this number may be presented to them ; if not, 
I shall feel obliged by your returning it at your convenience. 
Several years ago, Sir George S. Mackenzie presented this 
Journal, from the beginning, to the Royal Society; but, in 
gonsequence of their declining to take it onwards, he asked and 
‘received back his donation. The copy thus returned was given 
to the British Museum, (at the urgent solicitation of the Ca | 
rators,) where the work continues to be taken; and I was. told 
lately, that nine guineas have been paid (last summer) at: Cam- 
-bridge for an entire set.* I mention these facts to enable the 
Committee to judge of the propriety of their now subsexibing 


for the York at the commencement of a new series. ~ lavni 
I am, &es. oe wold 
P oe oe Comaa. 
ee So ooi cr fOr 
EEFE i 

Copy Letter to George Combe, Esq. a w 


Royal Society Apartments, Feb. 2. ‘yases! 


Sir, —I am desired by the Library Committee of ite 
Royal Society to acquaint you, that they decline to subséribe 
for the Phrenological Journal; and directed that the Béton- 
panying number of the J ournal be returned. | 

Bia 


* The sum named by Mr, Combe was more than the original cost of aoe 
to the subscribers, as published; and we have little doubt that the: sharket! piste 
will yet increase; for the publisbers have now no complete sets left, ‘and. the. few 
nearly complete sets still in their hands are rapidly diminishing. We do not know 
another periodical, of which complete sets cannot be bought at d cost far below 
publishing price. Sets of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Westminster ‘Revi 
‘cam be had for one fourth of their original cost. Of the Edinburgh Resis Fa 
Jatel bought, from the publishers, a complete set in -five volumes, with unct 
teaven: ‘for nine guineas. The same price is given for or the Pinal Sour 
, whose tenth volume was not completed last summer, mo pu Bradet 
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VIII. On the unascertained Organ above Ideality. — By Mr. £l 
Hytch. 


Havine long been convinced by observation and reflectiol of 
the truth.of Mr. Combe’s conjecture, of the existence of: ah 
organ at the upper part of Ideality, it was with much pleasure 
that I. “J. K.’s” interesting communication, page 671. 
of the Xth Volume of your Journal. As the evidence winch 
he ‘brought forward to support his views agreed with a previously 
formed opinion of my own, I was induced to give the subject:ab 
careful an examination as circumstances would permit. , Nor 
fad I any necessity to regret my determination; for I foun 
almést ‘invariably, that a development.on the part of the, heat 
marked “ ?” was presented, which corresponded with the in- 
tensity or deficiency of the individual’s love of the past.. be 
,_ This fact became evident on an examination and contrast 
the busts of eminent antiquaries with those of persons who were 


more distinguished by their reflections on present than on 
3 ; : | By Of 

past times. Thus in the bust of Mr. Joseph Hume, the y 2 
ascertained organ appears flat, and narrow, and on the: fed 


side it is much smaller than his small Ideality ; whilst in. he 
bust of Sir Walter Scott the organ is so much deve: 


lopet ag 


impart a rounded fulness and prominent breadth, s 

most cursory observer must perceive. It is scarcely neg ssary 
for me’to say that the former gentleman is as muth, istin- 
guished by his regardlessness of the past abstractedly consi pun 
as the latter was characterised by its manifestation, A 5 ins 
result was obtained when I examined the heads of those 9 my 
acquaintances, whose actions evinced that they loved the past 
intensely: for in them the organ was largely developed; but 
those individuals who manifested a deficiency of the feeling had 
the part much depressed, or, rather, relatively small. This 
fact was rendered very palpable in a few cases where the par- 
ties had either a largely or a deficiently developed Ideality ; 
for, when the love of the. past was manifested in a greater de- 


gree than the love of the beautiful, the upper part of Hdeality 
presented a broader and fuller appearance. 


[We have suppressed Mr. Hytch’s attempt to explain the 
function of this part of the brain, being averse to premature 
efforts at generalisation or analysis. Let us first get a sufficient 
supply of facts. — Epiror, P. J.] -aid 
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LX. . Resignation of Sir W. C. Ellis, Medical Superintendent of tle 
Lunatic Asylum for the County of Middlesex. 


` We; in common with many others, heard with much regret 
that Sir William Ellis had resigned the superintendence of the 
€ounty Asylum at Hanwell; and in consequence of the various 
efroneous statements of this circumstance, introduced into the 
periodicals, we requested Sir William to allow his letter of -exs 
planation, in the ‘limes of March 22d, to be reprinted in ‘this 
Journal. ‘The following is a copy of the letter: — © =... | 


E i ae i ia S 
-6 I am well aware that the private concerns of individuals, 
however important to themselves, are uninteresting to the pub- 
lic; I have, therefore, generally abstained from commenting on 
any observations made respecting myself; but, as the retire- 
went of Lady Ellis and myself from the superintendence of the 
Lunatic Asylum for the county of Middlesex has been noticed 
in several journals, and some doubt has been expressed as to 


i (i. 


the cause, I hope you will permit me an opportunity of making 


oe 


i nown to the public. The reason is briefly this: alteration 


ave been proposed in the internal management of the insti- 
ration which are inconsistent with our views of its well-being, 
and’ of ‘the comfort and happiness of the patients. From the 
firsts ening of the establishment, seven years ago, to the pre- 
gent time, the entire responsibility for its good order and the. 
ifdividual comfort of the patients, has been placed by the com- 
inittee of visiting justices upon Lady Ellis and myself, and as 
we have been answerable for the duties attached to each officer 
atid servant, their appointment and dismissal have beén in- 
trusted to us. : | ee 

' « This system has recently been altered by the committee 
determining to appoint the officers. By this alteration I should 
have become responsible for the conduct of those over whom I 
could, in reality, exercise no control ; and the power of remedy- 
ing any neglect on the part of the officers towards the patients, 
would have been virtually taken out of my hands. A letter 
was consequently sent on the 5th day of February, tendering 
our resignation. In answer to that letter, the committee for 
warded to us a copy of the following resolution: — =< < 

ae i Eora Mpp AE LEA 

» & Resolved, that the committee cannot receive Sir Wiliam 
Ellis’s letter without expressing their deep concern that any 
thing should have induced Lady Ellis and himself to contem- 
plate resigning the superintendence of the Lunatic Asylum, over 
which they have hitherto presided with so much credit to them- 
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selves, benefit to the patients, and advan to the county. 
The committee review the past services of Sir William and Lady 
Ellis with no ordinary satisfaction, and ascribe the efficiency 
of the asylum to the zeal ‘and unremitting attention which they 
have devoted to the various branches of the establishment. The 
committee, therefore, earnestly request Sir William and 
Ellis to reconsider their letter, and thereby afford the asylum a 
continuance of the benefit of their joint assistance at this im- 
1{'moment, and give the committee the satisfaction ‘df 
opening the additional buildings under their valuable superin-~ 
tefidence. ` vd 
Pee « James CLITHEROW, Chairmbmt. 
Sissons House, Creaxenwett, Feb. 15. 1838." aes 
iy e* boa, 
“After the receipt of this document we could not refuse to 
accede to the request; and in answer, after acknowledging the 
receipt of the resolution, we said that, without pledging ours 7" 
selves in the least to continue at Hanwell afterwards, we coulan 
not refuse their request of remaining for the purpose im ntione 
in the resolution ; that we should be most anxious to P aiet 
whole concern here upon such a plan as we doubted not would i 
be satisfactory to the committee, if they would permit ug ine apt 
their control, to pursue the system and line o condugt which” 
we had hitherto adopted. E aa ages 
t A meeting of the visiting justices was held on the fongia 
day, which I was desired to attend. Notwithstanding the Y 
sofution, and our assent to remain for a period on the, old’ P 
stem, I was then informed that, whether we remained ór tip 
the change of management would be put in force. This'in- - 
formation, after the previous resolution, much surptised “mé ps 
however, at the earnest request of some of the eh elas ‘of the” 
committee, and at their suggestion, that if I permitted our A 
resignation at that time to be considered as withdrawn, €T was: ` 
stil] a free agent, and could renew it when I chose,’ I consented. 
But, upon my mentioning what had taken place to Lady Ellis, — 
we agreed, that, as the resolution forwarded to us evidently was _ 
not intended to imply the giving up of the measures which we `’ 
considered incompatible with the welfare of the institution, the 
only course we could conscientiously adopt was immediately to : 
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_ I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, _ A 
a: : ; ' -4 
aa | W. C. ELLIS.” R 
Mippixsex Lunantc Asytum, HANWELL, pe ee 
aiio ` March 14, ae. asia) 
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Cek aH s l = y e 
As A Case of Congenital Idiocy.— Communieated by Mer: 
po Ricuarp CULL. a 


¡WILLIAM CATLIN, natural son of Hannah Catlin and Henry- 
S***** was born the 25th December 1827, in the'town.of. 
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King’s Lynn, Norfolk. ‘The father was engaged at the Lynn. 


theatre in the spring of 1826, the mother says as a violinist, 
but it is commonly reported as a comic singer. Hannah 
Catlin is now thirty-three years of age; consequently she gave 
birth to her child when twenty-three. She has had other 
natural children by different men, of which William, the sub- 


ject of this communication, is the eldest, is the only one by 
nry S*****, and is the only idiot. She has another | 
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chi dren. have died young. Hannah Catlin is of ordinary. 


stai ire, „Her temperament is STR with a blending of, 


lymphatic and nervous. Her hea 
j! w 


Bae tse: Hannah Catlin informed me that she is not given to 


iT ing, and she believes the father to be a sober- man,” Is 
quite confident that neither of them were intoxicated. The 


period of gestation was nine months to the day and almost to ` 
the hour. She is a labouring woman, and at the time worked , 


in a garden. While tying up radishes one day about the sixth 


month of her pregnancy, a rat came from a shed near which 


she sat, and ran across her lap. She was much frightened, 
shivered with cold, and immediately fainted. She. became. 
timid, frequently thought of the circumstance, and shuddered 
at its recollection. She had no fear at all of the fright affect- 


child living, a fine intelligent girl, five years old. Her other ’ 
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tic, is rather small. She can — 
read and, write. She is a native of, and still resides at, King’s, 
Lynn in Norfolk. These are all the facts I can gather of the , 
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_ing her baby, and although her friends attribute the idiocy to 


it, she thinks that was not the cause, for, to use her own words, 


« He is not marked with the picture of a rat.” The child was_ 

born small and weak, but not to attract particular notice. “He ` 

grew, and was not suspected of ae an idiot until between © 
er says she observed the 


two and three years old. The mo 
head to be unusually small, and that it did not seem to grow. 
The subjoined wood-cut is from a sketch by Miss F. Wycklifig 
Goodwin, of Lynn, whose perceptions of form and size are 
remarkably acute. It will be observed that William Catlin’s 
features are more like an old man’s than a boy’s. The likeness 
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The dimensions of the bead of William Catlin are as. fib- 


lows: — oat 
The greatest circumference over Individuality, | | 
Cautiousness, and Inhabitiveness a ~ 14} inc : 4 
Eroan Meas caverns over top on He peed tooth aa a 
meatus of A 
From Meatus externus round to Individuality, mea- eee 
sured by tape x E age es 
From Meatus externus round to Philoprogenitive- ee 
ness, measured by tape - 34} : Oi 


rti’ 
Having no callipers with me, I was compelled to take the atoh , 
with a tape, instead of at once getting at its chord. Phrex> 
nologists will know that the chord or t line measure, as: 
taken by the callipers, will be rather less than the two dimen-: 
sions given. The first two dimensions are sufficient to iadi- 
cate a very small volume of brain. Other dimensions show’ 
the proportionate sizes of some of its parts which are of less. 
importance, considering his youth, and considering that I shall 
continue to observe cd to record, from time to time, all inter--. 
esting facts concerning 
It is evident that the volume of brain in so small a head i is 
very inconsiderable. The phrenologist expects to find the. 
sum total of its functions to be but weak, and he is not disap- 
pointed. William Catlin is rather below the average height. 
of boys of his own age, being only 3 ft. 74 inches. He stoops, 
and is round shouldered. e does not seem to take pleasure. 
in walking. He will stand in the same spot for half an hour . 
together, with his arms listlessly hanging by his side; amd.if 
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intdreatediin any-thing-that: is: moving by. tim, as a cat; Gg! 
or child, it is but for a moment. The slight expression’ of 
attention to an object is so transient and so feeble, as not to 
extend beyond his face, which immediately relapses into his 
usual vacant physiognomy. At first ee of strangers he is 
generally disconcerted, and thrusts his fingers, and not unfre- 
quently his whole hand, into. his rather capacious mouth. He 
does not avoid treading in little puddles of water, and when 
his feet are wetted by the leakage of his tattered shoes, he 
whines, apparently having no sense to get out of the puddle. 

He does not appear to discover that standing in the water is 
the cause of wetting his feet. Like a monkey he bites almost 
every thing that is given him. I offered him some half- 
pence, he took one, bit it, and let it fall. I gave him another ; 

he did the same. Another day I asked him whether he would 
have a halfpenny or a penny, at the same time.offering them 
to him to choose, but he seemed to have no notion of their 
rdlative values, and looking in my face he merely touched. 
them, when in a moment they ceased to interest him. I then’ 
gave him one, he bit and dropped it.. I then chinked soma 
pense to ¢ together, at which he laughed for a moment, ae 

fell‘into his ordinary state of inattention. 

In ordęf to keep him in one position, and engage, hi at 
tention while Miss Goodwin sketched him, which..o¢¢ 
about an, our, I amused him with a piece of red tape; pe 
making : sorts of vocal sounds, to the no small ampseentcafi 
those present. I found he was most pleased when..J, waynd 
one end’ of the tape round one of my fingers, and the other 
eddroundone ‘of his, and gently pulled his hand‘ ae 
diractions}:‘er' when I held one end between my ‘teetl dhë” 
teached his‘cheek with the other. I found his attenttofr ‘could 
be kept: ative longer through the medium of touch: than b by 
hearmg or seeing. He whines when his head is touched. 
While measuring ‘his head, he sobbed, but there were no tears.. 
To cheer him, i put the measuring tape to my own head and 
laughed, in which he joined, but he again whined when I put 
it to hiss He made a sad noise at my obtaining the form and 
size of his head by Mr. Hawkins’s kephalometer, and I could 
net appease him until I laughingly put one of the wires to my 
own head. In order to ascertain if he whined from pain, I 
pressed his head in various parts, and again applied the wires 
with considerable pressure, at the same time amusing him by 
touching his cheek with my finger. He laughed, and continued 
to-langh with me when I placed one wire on his head and, 
afttether.on my own, although I used considerable pressure, 
And -l:am satisfied there is no tenderness about his head. : 
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He knows but few objects, and his language is but limited. 
He recognises the children who are his companions, and re- 
members their names. When in the street he is occasionally 
teased by boys, and even, to their great disgrace, by men; he 
does not seem to have sense enough to go up the court in which 
his mother resides, to avoid it. He seldom ventures far from 
the end of the court, but even there, idle people give him all 
kinds of filth, which he readily puts into his mouth, and not 
unfrequently swallows. His mother has attempted to teach him 
the names of things, and has succeeded so far as to enable him 
occasionally to fetch a ball of cotton or some such object, from 
a chair or table on which it has been placed. But he does not 
very often do it. With a praiseworthy feeling the mother tries 
every means she knows, to teach and encourage him to recog- 
nise and fetch objects from a chair, but he so continually fails 
that she is becoming disheartened. 

His articulation is scarcely intelligible. He attempts to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer with his sister, when going to bed, 
but he only says a word here and there. All attempts to teach 
him to dress and undress himself have failed. Indeed, he does 
not always know what is meant by the word trousers. He 
immediately looks at, and then touches his shoes with his hand, 
if asked anything about shoes. I gave him some money; his 
mother said, “ put it in your pocket, William;” but he had no 
notion of a pocket, and soon let it drop from his hand. The 
attempts to teach him the means of personal cleanliness have 
but ill succeeded ; in consequence of which he is occasionally 
unapproachable, but in justice to the mother it must be said 
this is seldom the case, as she is very watchful over him, and he 
is generally very tractable. 

I may conclude by saying the mental manifestations are 
feeble and transient. He is a living fact supporting the truth 
of the great phrenological principle, that the brain of a human 
head, measuring only 14 inches in horizontal circumference, is 
inadequate to perform its function of manifesting mind suffi- 
cient for the business of society, or even for the preservation of 
the individual. See Gall’s work, Vol. 2, of the 8vo edition. It 
appears to be a case of Congenital Idiocy. It is evident that 
the growth of the brain, and that of the skull also, have been 
arrested. The whole brain has been pretty equally affected, for 
there is no great disproportion in the size of its regions. The 
question arises, did the fright cause the stinted growth? Can 
the fright and the idiocy be connected as cause and effect ? 

Before the question can be satisfactorily answered, perhaps 
more must be known of the laws of propagation, and more facts 
collected to show the influence of external agents in completely 
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arresting the development of foetal structure, or in partially 
arresting it. ‘The vagueness and generalities in the science 
of Embryology can be made precise, only by the accumulation 
of accurate observations. I hope that phrenologists will gather 
all the racts they can, in order to throw light on that important, 
but too much neglected, subject, THE Laws or PROPAGATION. 


II. Curious Affection of Language.— Communicated by 
Dr. CHARLES Cowan. 


A LADY, liable to asthma, was about six years ago attacked 
with apoplexy, and remained insensible for several hours. On 
recovering consciousness, her first expression was, “ Now I am 
glorified here!” pointing to her chest; and from that moment 
she lost her asthma. Her speech was slightly affected; but 
the singularity is, that, from the period referred to, up to the 
present moment, she reverses the genders in her language, saying 
invariably, or almost so, he for she, and vice versa ; addressing 
and speaking of males as females, without any confusion of ideas 
or real misapprehension on the subject. She is aware of her 
peculiarity, and says she cannot help it. Her husband told me 
that during five years she had only once addressed him as Mr. 
In speaking to myself her language was as if speaking to a lady. 
She also in many instances reverses qualities, and will say “a 
drop of bread” and “a bit of water.” Substantives incapable 
of this change are most singularly misnamed. She calls oats, 
“ ink,” paper, “ chair,” and numerous other objects in the same 
way, so that no one, unaccustomed to her, can possibly under- 
stand what she means. The same word is always applied to 
indicate the same object; but all substantives are not misnamed. 
Her other faculties have not materially suffered and she has 
fulfilled her domestic duties as formerly. 


Ill. Temporary Derangement induced by a sudden Shock to 
excited Benevolence. — Communicated by Dr. Cuar.es 


COWAN. a 


A FOREMAN in a shop accidentally met with a case of great 
distress in the person of a man servant. He traversed the 
town, and called upon various servants for a subscription, and 
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succeeded beyond his most sangume expectations. | -Overjoyed, 
he sought the object of his benevolence, gave him the: result of 
his ‘labours, and was greatly excited by the strength and warmth 
of his gratitude. Returning home in a tumult of benevolent 
feeling, he saw straw spread before the door of a house, the 
mistress of which had been his early and warm berefactress. 
It at once struck him that she was dead, and so powerful was 
the impression upon his feelings, and so opposed to the pre- 
vious state of mind, that he stood aghast and confounded, and 
in a few minutes was quite maniacal, requiring several persons to 
hold him. Perfect quiet and soothing treatment restored him to 
his usual state of mind in a few days. In this person’s head the 
development of Benevolence externally entitles it to the name 
of bump, and the feeling cannot be called into activity without 
producing general excitement and a copious flow of tears. He 
says, when asked what he likes best, that “ doing good ” is his 
chief pleasure; and that when a boy he was never better 
pleased than when made the minister of his master’s charities. 
Cruelty to animals makes him wretched, and he finds much 
satisfaction in witnessing either human or animal happiness. 
Veneration is also very large, and he is a “ ranter,” andek- 
presses deep pain whenever he hears profane language. . vussa 
oy MWg 
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IV. Sudden Affection of Philoprogenitiveness. ` ` 
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Sır, — The following case of acute pain in the organ of 

iloprogenitiveness, in connexion with a dreadful circum- 
stance to a fond mother’s feelings, was related in company by a 
medical gentleman who is a non-phrenologist, that is to say, 
not an anti-phrenologist nor yet a confirmed one. As I thought 
this fact valuable in itself, and also valuable as it was observed 
by a non-phrenologist, I requested a written account of it. in 
order to transmit to you for insertion in the Journal. The 
following is a copy of the note I received : — 


20. Grove Prace, Lisson Grove, lOth January 1838, 

My Dean Srr, — The following is the case you are anxious 
should be made public. A woman about thirty years of age 
called on me one morning, complaining of pain in the side, 
attended with slight febrile symptoms, &e. Among other 
questions concerning the state of her feelings, I asked if she 
had any pain in the head; she replied, she had a “ constant 
pain in the back part of the head,” at the same time placing 
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her band over: the. region m which. pbrenologists have placed 
the organ df Philoprogenitiveness. She then proceeded to state, 
that: about four years since, as she was standing at her street 
door, her only child (then about two years of age) wandered 
to the side of the carriage road; and that she suddenly saw 
him ‘between the fore and hind wheels of an omnibus which 
was passing. With a superhuman effort she flew towards the 
vehicle, and succeeded in rescuing him from his perilous situ- 
ation. At that instant she felt a severe pain dart across the 
back of her head, “ as though a knife had been stuck into it ;” 
and she immediately became senseless, and continued so for 
several hours; and from that time she has always had pain in 
this situation, which is increased whenever she is out of health, 
but never disappears altogether. In haste, yours very truly, 

i H. B. Burronrn. 


- The connection between the organ of Philoprogenitiveness 
and the Parental feeling requires no comment of mine, to make 
it more apparent than the above statement of the woman. This 
fact: speaks volumes, and urges in the strongest language to the 
observer, and to all medical men whose great study is human 
nature, to read the pages of Gall and Spurzheim, to ascertain 
what and how they should observe. If gentlemen at first 
would but condescend to be instructed how to observe for them- 
selves, they would soon value Phrenology as an inductive 
science. It must be remembered, that whatever body of facts 
may have been collected together by others, their weight is less 
influential to convince the cautious and really philosophic ob- 
server, than those he himself observes. But while enforcing 
the superiority of knowledge over mere information, I am 
going beyond my duty, which is simply to enclose the deeply 
interesting fact.* | 
I remain, &c., 
Ricuarp Cutt. 


V. Development of the late Dr. Turner. 


Sir, — As you mention in your notice of the “ Change in 
the. Pursuits of the late Dr. Turner,” (No. II. p. 147.), that 
you have not been able to meet with any account of his cere- 
bral.development, I address a few lines to you, with the view 


* The case is curious; though pain in the region of Benevolence or Cautious- 
‘hess might à priori have appeared equally likely. — Envitor P. J. 
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of giving some information on the subject. Having attended 
Dr. Turners lectures at the University of London, I have had 
frequent opportunities of observing his development as far as 
it could be ascertained, without actual manipulation. I have 
also, within the last few days, had an opportunity of examining, 
although only in a cursory manner, a cast of his head, made 
by Mr. Butler of Gower Place, who executed the bust recently 
presented to the museum of the University by some of the 
pupils of Dr. Turner. 

Dr. Turner’s head was not long from before backwards, but 
rose high above the ear. The greater portion of the brain lay 
before the ear. The anterior lobe was deep and high. The 
perceptive organs projected very much; which gave a sloping 
appearance to the forehead, although the reflective organs were 
large. The predominating organs were, Individuality, Form, 
Size, Weight, Colour, Order, and Locality, which I should call 
very large; Number and Language were smaller; perhaps 
they might be called rather large; Eventuality, Comparison, 
Causality and Time (?) large. ‘Tune, Wit, and Ideality were, 
I think, not more than full, as if the preceding organs be 
marked out, very little space is left for those last mentioned. 
Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Conscientiousness, and 
Constructiveness were large; perhaps Firmness might be called 
very large, as the head rose gradually to this point. Love of 
Approbation is distinctly marked; but, as there is not a very 
great length of fibre in this direction, I should call it rather 
large; Hope, Imitation, Combativeness, and Destructiveness, 
rather large; Self-esteem full or rather large; Philoprogen- 
itiveness, Attachment, Inhabitiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Cautiousness and Wonder, full; Amativeness moderate. 
The temperament was nervous-bilious. In lecturing, Dr. 
Turner displayed far more activity of mind than any one that 
I ever met with; he never was at a loss for a word, although 
by no means verbose. He was particularly fond of experiments 
of detonation or combustion. When an experiment failed, 
which was but seldom, he was never disconcerted as is the case 
with some lecturers. He possessed great suavity of manner, 
combined with dignity, which caused him to be much respected 
by his pupils. When he was seized by his last fatal illness 
a gloom pervaded the countenance of every one; it seemed as 
if each had lost a friend. He was very methodical, making 
abstracts of all books which he read. I never heard him make 
the slightest allusion to the pleasures deriveable from poetry or 
works of fiction, which would agree with his Ideality not being 
remarkable. His not having applied to any study while young, 
was perhaps in some measure owing to his Language not being 
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large, compared with rest of the perceptive organs. John 
Hunter was a similar instance of a person who was not studious 
until he approached manhood; although, like Dr. Turner, he 
showed the activity of his perceptive faculties in his great skill 
as a carpenter; Language appears to be only full in his por- 
trait. The great excellence of Dr. Turner arose, I have no 
doubt, from his intensely active and enduring temperament, 
which enabled him to go through an immense quantity of work 
in a short time. I have, &c., 


f WiıiLiaMĪM HENRY. 
19. Potanp Srreet, Oxrorp STREET. 


V1. Apoplectic Attack apparently not wholly suspending the Func- 
tion of an Organ in a State of high Excitement shortly before. 
By Dr. ENGLEDUE. 


WE are rather at fault for a title to the following report of 
a case, which possesses some interest in pathognomy, if not in 
pathology also. It was communicated to us in a letter from Dr. 
Abram Cox, and is here copied in his own words, and those of 
Dr. Engledue quoted by him : — 

« I had a letter from Dr. Engledue of Portsmouth con- 
taining a short account of a pathological case, which, the said 
I might send you if I thought it worth while. The case 
is curious, and as it is very short, it is worthy of a corner. 
Dr. Engledue’s account runs thus: —‘I attended a case ef 
apoplexy the other day, which occurred in a gentleman, a 
friend of mine, whose house I was at, the night before the 
attack, at a large party. ‘There was a piano-forte in the room 
which had been hired for the occasion. He was particularly 
fond of music, but seldom heard any in his own house, there 
not being an instrument. On the night of the party, he danced, 
sang, and seemed highly delighted. In the night he was at- 
= tacked, I was called to him, and found him (what we are in the 
habit of calling) insensible; but it was evident that he knew 
his wife from me, although he was unable to speak, and the 
pupils were fixed and the eyelids closed. But the point I wish 
to inform you of, is that he was constantly moving his fingers 
along the bed-clothes, the same as a performer would do along 
the keys of a piano, and in the same manner as he had fre- 
quently done the night before. He did this three times that I 
saw, and the relations told me that he had done it several times 
before I saw him. Query, can this be accounted for by sup- 
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pesing that the faculty, last strongly exercised befdre the at- 
tack, remained to some degree active after the attack? If worth 
notice, you may communicate the case to Mr. Watson, when 
writing? This case presents, I think, some analogy to dream- 
ing, in which the organs most active during waking, are apt to 
be also the most active during sleep. I should have liked more 
information regarding the kind of apoplexy believed to exist. 
Most probably, at the time the movements were observed, it 
was, at most, only conjestion, without effusion. .I should think 
the case worthy of being recorded, for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the connection of the mental states occurring in 
disease with the previous actions, thoughts, and feelings of the 
patient, and also with the natural strength of the various 
faculties, both of which circumstances I found, by sad ex- 
perience during the delirium of fever, to exert great influence 
in determining what passed in my mind.” 


VII. Loss of the Perception of Colours supervening upon a Deftet 
of Vision in one Eye, and concomitant with a deficient Devpelop- 
ment of the Organ of Colouring, particularly on the same Sidg. 
By the Rev. J. G. Beprorp. ae 


WE are indebted to Mr. Combe for the following copy of a 
letter addressed to-him by a clerical gentleman of Bath, and 
describing a fact of considerable interest to phrenologists and 
general physiologists : — | 


To George Combe, Esq. Rocx House, Baru, 12th April, 1838. 
My prar Sir, — I was happy in supplying you with one or 
two illustrations, which you thought useful. I offer you an- 
other, which, being a living and tangible example, and on the 
spot too, may to some of your hearers appear more than equal 
to a skull, or a bust, or an argument. If, therefore, in your 
estimate of moral responsibility, to day, you should advert to the 
fact that a knowing organ (and why not a moral one?), like a 
muscle or limb, loses power as well as volume for want of ex- 
ercise, I propose to you the following instance of it. 
Except the splendours of the setting sun, which I often see 
from these windows, or objects occasionally shown under a 
‘bright illumination of gas-light, I have not habitually perceived 
colours for these ten or twelve years past, and I am thankful 
to add, that, on account of the imperceptible degrees by which 
they faded from my view, I have not much desired nor regretted 
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them. The right eye (and this is important) had failed, ‘for 
any. useful purpose, many years before. a ers 
Accordingly, whilst on the left brow there remains a moderate, 
although depressed, state of the organ of colour, in the middte 
of the right brow, there is a notch similar to that which you 
pointed out to us in the head of James Wilson of Belfast, who 
had been blind from seven years of age. It is very perceptible 
to the finger, and if you like to ascertain it before lecture, 6r 
after, I shall be glad to give you an opportunity of doing’ s6. 
Pray use this note or not at your entire discretion, and believe 
me, dear Sir, yours, &c. | aes 
J. G. Beprorb. 


Mr. Combe intimates that he examined the appearance of 
the organs of Colouring on Mr. Bedford’s head, and found 
them precisely as stated. Mr. Combe also informs us that, a 
medical gentleman, deprived of the use of his right eye by 
cataract for ten years or more, also perceives the organ of 
Colouring to be less on the same side of his forehead. These 
cases at first seem to point to the conclusion, that each of the 
nerves of sight subserves to the functions of the hemisphere on 
‘the same side of the head only, notwithstanding the partial 
decussation of the nerves, and the cases on record, in which the 
atrophy of one nerve has been continued on the opposite side, 
in tracing backwards beyond the point of decussation. But there 
are several difficulties in the way of a satisfactory explanation 
of the cases above mentioned. In the first place, it is not clear 
‘that the deficiency in the situation of Colouring was a conse- 
quence of the loss of sight. Secondly, if we take for granted 
the relation of cause and effect here, how can we account for 
the effect not extending to the organs of Form, ,Sizé, and 
others, whose functions have also a very close relation, with the 
sense of sight although they may be exercised by the sense of 
touch? Thirdly, the or o of blindness in one eye affect- 
ing exclusively the small part of brain apparently necessary to 
the perception of colours, would almost imply some particular 
organic connexion between that part and the optic nerve; but 
how can this be shown? Fourthly, a point not the least 
worthy of attention, is Mr. Bedford’s statement that he can 
discern colours under gas illumination, which are not distin- 
guishable during the diffused light of day. It is said that some 
persons who are partially deaf, if subjected simultaneously to a 
loud monotonous noise, can then distinguish faint sounds which 
would be unheard if not thus accompanied. Is the gas-light 
a stimulus analogous to the loud sound in its effects? As 
nothing is said to the contrary, we suppose the sight in the 
left eye to be good, excepting for colours. 
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II. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. On the Functions of the Cerebellum, by Drs. Gall, Vimont, and 
Broussais. Translated from the French by GEORGE COMBE. — 
Also, Answers to the Objections urged against Phrenology, by Drs. 
Roget, Rudolphi, Prichard, and Tiedemann. By GEORGE COMBE 
and Dr. A.Comse. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 1838. 
8vo. pp.xliv, 3389. . 


Mr. Comge has here given us an important addition to the 
phrenological library, which should be in the hands of every 
member of the medical profession, and of those who desire to 
be phrenologists in the proper sense of the name,— that is, 
persons well acquainted with the science, its evidences and his- 
tory. ‘Teachers of phrenology, whether authors or lecturers, 
have laboured under much disadvantage while treating of the 
amative propensity. Its organ, the cerebellum, has been the 
only one especially singled out for dispute, by opponents of the 
science; others having been objected to merely in general 
terms. Owing to the peculiar nature of its function, and the 
feeling of indelicacy which usually attaches even to bare allu- 
sions to it, phrenologists have been almost tongue-tied when de- 
sirous of speaking of the cerebellum ; although the most varied 
and extensive body of evidence has been collected in support 
of their views on this organ, including an immense number of 
facts, observed both in the healthy and in the diseased states of 
the organ. Yet, unfortunately, and for the reasons mentioned, 
they are commonly debarred from bringing forward their 
proofs here, where they are most striking, and where there is 
the greatest need of them to rebut hostile attacks. At this 
moment we feel ourselves thus situated, because the Phreno- 
logical Journal is introduced into many families. But we do 
most earnestly recommend medical men to read Mr. Combe’s 
work attentively, and with unprejudiced feelings; and we urge 
phrenologists to bring the volume within reach of as many per- 
sons as possible, by ordering if into public libraries. What- 
ever opinion may be formed on the question whether the 
amative propensity is or is not the sole function of the cere- 
bellum, it does appear to us impossible for any logical mind to 
refuse assent to the existence of some definite and close con- 
nection between the propensity and organ. In saying that the 
work is not suited for the eyes of females— young females, — 
we must be understood to do so only in reference to the pre- 
sent treatment of the young, in which it is sought—and usually 
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sought in vain to conceal from them that knowledge which 
they must ultimately acquire. But whilst this course is fol- 
lowed, a sense of indelicacy, and the provocation of feelings 
more calling for restraint than encouragement, will odabi 
be connected with expositions like those of Gall: hence our 
reasons for saying that the book is unadapted to female eyes; 
and we shouid perhaps add also, to those of very young men 
not intended for the medical profession. * — 

The contents of the work are as follows. After the Preface, 
there is an excellent Introduction, giving a short but very intel- 
ligible and interesting sketch of the structure of the krain, 
illustrated by wood-cuts, and of the relations between the struc- 
ture and functions, as hitherto ascertained or rendered probable. 
Then succeed the following sections : — Dr. Gall on the Cere- 
bellum (extending through 94 pages) — Remarks by Dr. Gall 
on the Report made to the Academy of Sciences on the Experi- 
ments of Flourens, relating to the Functions of the Nervous 
System, by Baron Cuvier — Cases of Injuries to the Cerebel- 
lum, reported by Baron Larrey — Observations by J. Vimont, 
M. D., on the Organ of the Propensity of Reproduction — Ob- 
servations by F. J. V. Broussais, on the Organ and Propensity 
of Amativeness— Additional Cases illustrative of the Functions 
of the Cerebellum. Collected by George Combe — Alleged 
Claims of Reil and others to Dr. Gall’s Anatomical Discoveries 
— On the nature of the Evidence by which the Functions of 
different parts of the Brain may be established. By George 
Combe— Answers to the Objections urged by Dr. P. M. Roget 
against Phrenology. By George Combe — Professor Rudolphi 
and Phrenology. By Dr. A. Combe — Dr. Prichard and Phre- 
nology. By Dr. A. Combe — Remarks on the Fallacy of Pro- 
fessor Tiedeman’s Comparison of the Negro Brain and Intellect 
with those of the European. By Dr. A. Combe — List of 
Phrenological Controversies — Petition and Remonstrance by 
Dr. Gall against an Order issued by Francis the First, Emperor 
of Germany, prohibiting him from delivering Lectures on the 
Functions of the Brain, without special permission previously 
asked and obtained. Translated from the German. By George 
Combe, with Notes by the Translator. 

Most of the latter controversial papers are reprinted from 


* To prevent being misunderstood, it may be well to state our views on this 
subject, in a few words. The amative feeling is innate, and cannot be wholly 
repressed. The curiosity of the young, excited by their own sensations, is rendered 
keener by futile attempts to keep them in ignorance. The incomplete knowledge, 
secretly acquired, too frequently produces results most injurious to the health, the 
temper, or the personal respectability of the young of both sexes. We can conceive 
‘only one remedy, and that is to be found in proper instruction by parents, and a 
full exposition of the injurious results from yielding to excited feelings. 
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former numbers of the Phrenological Journal; but there’ is one. 
of those under the head of “ Dr. Prichard and Phrenology,” 
which is wholly original, and is so well calculated to place the 
young on their guard against Dr. Prichard’s unjust censures, 
and to enable them to expose his want of candour in case of 
hearing his name brought against Phrenology, that we shall 
(with Dr. Combe’s permission) reprint it in our next number. 
Dr. Combe’s condescending on a reply to a third attack from 
Dr. Prichard is more than the conduct of the latter merited, 
but the reply has doubtless been penned for the sake of students 
of medicine, who might be misled by Dr. Prichard’s misrepre- 
sentations of Phe | 
To the end of Gall’s petition the translator has appended a 
note to the effect that the emperor did subsequently make the 
only atonement in his power, by personally inviting Dr. Gall 
to return to Vienna; whereas the men of literary and scientific 
eminence in this country, Lord Jeffrey, Sir C. Bell, Drs. Brown, 
Gordon, &e. have never retracted their unjust condenination 
and misrepresentations of the science. In allusion to silly and 
envious tirades of the second of these gentlemen, we have the 
following note: — “ The extravagant ignorance of Dr. Gall's 
real character as a physician, and of his attainments as an anatd~ 
mist, implied in these remarks of Sir Charles Bell, may be! evt 
mated by referring to Cuvier’s testimony to the value of hid 
and Dr. Spurzheim’s contributions to the anatomy of the breil 
on p. 100. The whole records of the opposition to Phrenolégy 
do not afford a more inconceivable extent of prejudice : tidal 
these remarks contain. Dr. Gall stood in the first rank `of 
practising physicians in Vienna, and was in the forty-fifth year 
of his age, in 1802, when his lectures were prohibited hy the 
Emperor. To affirm that such a station could be acquired and 
maintained in the Austrian capital in the 19th century, by a 
person who had not “ even ascertained the difference of cere- 
brum and cerebellum,” is strange enough; but to repeat this 
assertion in 1836, when Dr. Gall’s method of dissecting the 
brain is generally recognised in France, Britain, and America, 
as the best in existence, surpassed all ordinary hardihood of 
detractive assertion.” 
' Mr. Combe speaks, perhaps more strongly than is warranted 
by the words of Sir C. Bell, because the latter might possibly 
intend that Gall was yet ignorant of anatomy when he first 
began to observe physiognomical signs; but allowing Sir C. 
Bell the loophole afforded by his not having specified any. time, 
the whole tenor of his assertions about Gall and Phrenology 
implies either “ extravagant ignorance” of Gall’s discoveries, 
or another extravagance of a deeper die. And whatever credit 
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posterity: shall. give to Sir Charles Bell, for his successful ex- 
periments:on the nerves, it will be deeply shadowed by the 
moral censure which will not fail to be also assigned to him at 
the same time. Perhaps the fact of Sir C. Bell having first 
printed, so late as 1811, (many years after Gall’s discoveries 
were publicly taught) the passage we are about to quote from 
the Medical Gazette, may suggest an explanation why, in 1823, 
and still in 1836, he wished the British public to believe that 

Gall had not “ even ascertained the difference of cerebrum and 
cerebellum.” The Gazette thus quotes Sir C. Bell’s words 
from a work (not published) of the date of 1811 (?);— “ In 
opposition to these opinions (the prevalent ones of the day), I 
have to offer reasons for believing that the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum are different in function as in form; that the parts of 
the cerebrum have different functions, and that the nerves, 
which we trace in the body, are not simple nerves. possessing 
various powers, but bundles of different nerves whose filaments 
are united for the convenience of distribution, but which are 
distinct in office as they are in origin from the brain.” In this 
and the succeeding remarks Sir C. Bell only shows that he was 
then following the steps of Gall at a very respectful distance. 
And be it remembered, that Gall’s discoveries were, in 1811, 
widely spread through Europe, by means of the reports of his 
lectures..and his and Spurzheim’s Memoir to the Institute of 
France.. ' 

. From. the Introduction to Mr. Combe’s work, we take the 
following ingenious though partly conjectural (and particularly 
acknowledged by Mr. Combe, to be partly conjectural) expositions 
of the 


“ Relation between the Structure and the Functions of the Brain.” * 


_ © The convolutions of the brain appear to stand in a relation 
to the spinal marrow analogous to that which the superficial 
expansions of the nerves of the external senses of motion and 
of sensation on their respective organs, bear to it. ‘The con- 
volutions of the anterior lobes of the brain (chiefly) manifest 
the intellectual faculties. The intellectual faculties enable 
man to perceive objects that exist, their qualities and their 
relations; and when acting together they constitute WILL. 
The convolutions which manifest these faculties spring from 
the corpora pyramidalia, which are now generally considered to 


* The description of the structure of the brain, preceding the portion of text 
quoted, is necessary to render this fairly intelligible to persons unacquainted with 
anatomy ; but would be too long for our pages. Mr. Combe throws his remarks 
into very short paragraphs, and we rather confuse them by uniting these paragraphs, 
and omitting the foot-notes, in order to economise space. i 
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be the top of the motory tract of the spinal marrow. Here, 
then, is a direct relation between the convolutions which mani- 
fest WiLL, and the motory tract which executes WILL; an arrange- 
ment that appears to accord with the best established principles 
of Physiology. The convolutions of the middle and those of the 
posterior lobes of the brain, manifest the Propensities and Sen- 
timents, or Feelings. These convolutions spring chiefly from 
the corpora olivaria, but partly also from the corpora restiformia. 
These bodies constitute the top of the sensory tract of the 
spinal cord. The cerebellum springs from the corpora resti- 
formia, which, as has just been mentioned, is viewed as a por- 
tion of the top of the sensory tract of the spinal marrow. The 
function of the cerebellum is to manifest the instinct of repro- 
duction, which also is one of the feelings of the mind. But, in 
the next place, certain fibres pe DE from the corpora 
pyramidalia, or motory tract, enter into the middle lobes, the 
posterior lobes, and the cerebellum. While, therefore, the 
convolutions of the anterior lobes (excepting those which mani- 
fest feelings) are formed of fibres connected with the motory 
tract, the convolutions composing the posterior and middle 
lobes, and the cerebellum, are composed of fibres connected 
with both the motory and sensory tracts. The middle and 
posterior lobes, and the cerebellum, manifest a variety of dif- 
ferent feelings, each particular feeling being connected with a 
particular part of these masses, as is explained in the works on 
Phrenology. Each of these feelings acts upon, and manifests 
itself, by means of the muscular system. Thus fear, rage, 
affection, or any other feeling, communicates great energy of 
action to the muscles of voluntary motion. Each of these 
feelings instinctively impresses motions on the muscular system 
peculiar to itself, and expressive of its distinctive character, 
which motions are named by phrenologists its natural language. 
Thus, the organ of Self-Esteem, when predominantly large, 
produces an instinctive tendency to carry the head and body 
reclining backwards. The organ of Firmness, when pre- 
dominantly large, produces the tendency to support the body 
in a stiffly erect position, as if the spinal cord were supported 
by a rod of iron running along its whole length. The cere- 
bellum also impresses peculiar motions on the muscular system 
expressive of its character. ‘These motions, as I have said, are 
instinctive; that is to say, they are the instantaneous and 
direct results of the activity of the several feelings, and not the 
consequences of intellectual perception and will. The arrange- 
ment of structure, by which each of these organs of feeling is 
supplied with fibres m direct connection with the motory tract, 
is in harmony with this influence of the emotions over the 
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motions of the body. But we should expect a separate tract 
for instinctive motion, which is clearly distinguishable from 
voluntary motion, and also that the organs of the feelings should 
be connected directly with it. There is still much obscurity 
in the views of physiologists concerning the connection of the 
middle and posterior lobes with the motory tract. Again, it 
is certain that the mental emotions exercise a powerful influence 
over the organic functions; when agreeable, they stimulate 
them to healthy action, and when painful they depress their 
energies, and produce liability to disease. Reciprocally, when 
the organic functions, such as digestion, respiration, and secre- 
tion, are disordered, an irritable and distressing state of the » 
mental feelings is induced. The intimate relations between 
the convolutions of the brain devoted to the mental emotions, 
and the sensory tract of the spinal cord, is in harmony with 
these facts. ‘The habit of contending with intellectual diffi- 
culties, if unconnected with feeling, does not injure the organic 
functions so severely as do strong and painful emotions; but 
it weakens the locomotive powers. Sedulous students of ab- 
struse problems, acquire a great aversion to locomotion. ‘These 
facts correspond with the arrangements of structure by which 
the convolutions of the anterior lobes, devoted to intellect, 
spring from the motory tract, and are less intimately connected 
with the sensory tract of the spinal marrow. The convolutions 
of the anterior lobes bear an analogy to the peripheral expan- 
sion of a simple nerve of motion; while the convolutions of 
the middle and posterior lobes, and the cerebellum, bear an 
analogy to the peripheral expansion of the combined nerves of 
sensation and motion. ‘The functions of the convolutions of 
the brain, and of the laminz of the cerebellum, being to mani- 
fest respectively thought and mental feeling, they do not pro- 
duce what, for distinction’s sake, may be called bodily pain. 
These convolutions and the cerebellum, although situated, 
when man is in the erect position, above the spinal cord, 
nevertheless stand in the same relation to it, as do the peri- 
pheral expansions of the cerebral nerves; that is to say, they 
are composed of the distal ends of the fibres which can be 
traced inwards to the spinal cord. If an experimenter were to 
separate the motory branch of the fifth nerve (arising in the crus 
cerebri, the motory tract), and expanding on the head and 
face, —from the sensory branch of the same nerve, (arising 
from the posterior columns of the spinal cord, about an inch 
and a half below the pons varolii, the sensory tract), along its 
whole course ; and if he were to destroy the former, or motory 
branch, at its periphery, the animal would experience no pain, 
because this is a nerve of motion; and no convulsions would 
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lana approached the spinal marrow, would be n 
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agendje Flourens, and other physiologists, cut away. t 
valutions. of the anterior lobes, they performed an expeRim eto 
aha ous to this which I have now described. | ‘Lhey..cqm) 
menced at the distal extremity of the fibres of the conyolution$, 
which s are connected with the motory tract, and they, destroyed» 
then ùi proportion as they carried their ablations towards, they 
spina al’ cord. Whatever the functions of these conyolutions, 
njight ‘be, the power of manifesting them must obviously hanes 
ceased by their destruction ; and as it was known thatthe Cona» 
volitions of the brain do not manifest ordinary sensationy, they,» 
were not authorised, by the analogy of the nerves, to; expect, 
either pain or convulsions to be excited until they arrived ate 
the motary tract itself; which accordingly was actually, the, 
cast. When Magendie cut the corpora striata and tubercles, 
the animals “< rolled,” ** went forward,” * extended,” and, p EDÍ g 
their heads and extremities.” Again, if the neryes of AR 
arid’ serisation ‘ramified on the hand were destroyed. in PORT 
bitiation, l ¢omiinencing from the surface of the skin.at. thee 
trelihity’’ ‘of the fingers, and proceeding upwards to the spin 
cord: hiv ‘would, be felt, because a nerve of sensation had bee 
destvéved,‘ahd such nerves propagate their impressions inward, 
front their peripheral expansion towards the spinal cord and. 
brain; but, for the reason before stated, there would be no; 
convulsions until the motory tract of the spinal cord itself w; ras. 
reached’ and irritated. ‘The experiments of Magendie and 
Flourens, in cutting away the convolutions of the middle and 
posterior tobes of the brain, were analogous to this supposed, 
proceeding. They removed ‘parts which manifest mental, 
emotions, but do not produce pain; and the organs being de- 2 
stroyed, no emotions and no pain were manifested. These x 
organs ‘ate connected by some fibres with the motory tracts, 
but ‘these’ fibres were cut away from their distal extremities,’ 
and no éffect-or motion was produced until the motory tract 
its&łf was assailed; all which facts accord with the views of. 
thestructurre ‘and functions of the brain’ and spinal niarrow i 
new presented. : These experimenters held Dr. Gall’s discoyé? 
of the’ forretions of the convotutions: of the brain in too tele 
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pt to allow themselves to see these plain connections 
and results. Indeed they did not proceed as if it were possible 
that his ideas could be true. Still their experiments, however 
little calculated to throw light on the functions of the con- 
velutions, produced phenomena which harmonised with the 
funetions ascribed to these parts by Dr. Gall. Cuvier reports, 
that when Flourens destroyed the hemispheres, the animals so 
mutilated became “ quite drowsy;” they “had no will of 
their own ;” and “ made no spontaneous motion.” Further, “he 
pricked the hemispheres without producing either contraction 
of the muscles, or any apparent pain tothe animal.” In short, 
Flourens found that, by cutting downwards from the surface 
of the convolutions of. the brain, he did not cause either mus- 
cular contraction, or excite pain, until he arrived “ at the top 
of the medulla oblongata, at the spot where the quadrigeminal 
bodies are attached to it,” but that, by irritating the motory 
and sensory tracts at this point, he produced both pain and 
convulsions. Magendie produced motion by irritating the 
corpora striata. ‘These facts appear to show that the proper 
or peculiar functions of the sensory and motory tracts com- 
mence at these parts; and they accord with Dr. Gall’s views 
of the structure and functions of the convolutions. In irri- 
tating the brain from below upwards, Flourens found that, 
aftér he had passed the point at which the tubercles are at- 
tached, his operations produced neither pain nor convulsions. 
This fact also accords with the views of structure and functions 
now aor atin If the convolutions had been organs of motion, 
or of ordinary sensation, convulsions and pain should have 
followed by irritating their fibres at the end next the spinal 
marrow; but their functions are to manifest intellectual per- 
ception and mental emotions, and Flourens does not report 
that these powers were not disturbed by his irritations. There 
are no muscles which receive nerves of motion, nor mucous 
surfaces which receive nerves of sensation, above the corpora 
striata and corpora quadrigemina in the brain. The fibres, 
therefore, which ultimately constitute the convolutions, al- 
though proceeding from the motory and sensory tracts, may 
reasonably be presumed to perform functions distinct from 
motion and sensation. .Our view is, that they are the organs 
of mental faculties which use muscular motion and sensation 
as their instruments of manifestation; and the relations of the 
convolutions to the two tracts in question accord with this idea. 
Finally, it will be observed that the fibres of the cerebellum 
spring from the sensory tract, and also from the motory tract, 
and that it is situate close to the commencement of these tracts, 
assuming the commencement to be at the tubercles, as asserted 
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‘thope t «+ Durmg the ablation of the first slices of the cere: 
bellum; only a little weakness‘ and a want of havitolpyin whe 
movements occur.  ‘At'the rémoval of the midds Wives, <an 
laleiGeti yerieral agitation is the 'resait. The animal-cé#ein 
to hear and to see, €xtetites orily abrupt and disorderly 
Waerits..' ‘Its faculties of flying, walking, standing up, &ùy'are 
dobt-by degrees. When the eerebelum is removed, the’ 
‘of Sperformin lated movements has entirely disappearéd: 
vAlhongh | cocaine motion is excited, according to Mageridie, 
` y itvitating the corpora striata, and, according to Flourehisy 
\Qreitatinp the tubercles, the precise points at which: thie 
-fltteticé of ‘irritation commences, is not well ascertained) oh 
vesitelny| away the hemispheres of the brain, the eptird dort 
“wolutions of the brain appear to have been reméved withaet 
‘¥useular action having been induced; whereas it is- wnt 
-movements were manifested on removing the first sees -of tise 
'derebellum. These facts, if they were not liable te ‘great sdnl- 
“plication ahd uncertainty from the deep injuries itv ‘whith paid 
J4nvdlwed: the nervous system in general, would appeartozali 
that the surface of the laminæ of the cerebelldin!dscnsdge 
hd@iveetly related to the motory tract than is the surfade ofe 
leohvölutións of the brain. The motions, however) dendie 
-by Floürens 'as accompanying the mutilations, may! tese hubh | 
'@aissed by intense pain, arising from irritation conmiukivy 
‘ghrough ithe ¢erebellum to the sensory tract, or by ivitdtion 
eommunicated through the same medium to the moté7y’t#hdt, 
in consequence of the very close approximation of the cere- 
bellum to these tracts. Whether the difference of the effects 
produced by injuring the convolutions, and by injuring the 
laminz of the cerebellum, may have arisen from the closer 
Approximation of the cerebellum than of the convolutions, 
Both the motory and sensory tracts, it is difficult to eran: 
but not one of these results excludes the fact demonstrated by 
>We. Galin the following pages, that the cerebellum manifests 
uthel instinct of reproduetion. Farther, there is no specification 
of the depth to which either the first slices, or the second slices, 
in these experiments extended, while the last slices extirpated 
~thélcerdbélium entirely, or cut down directly on ‘thesedsory 
naiU :wotery tracts. If we consider tha connestidn landcdbsse 
-Oapproximation of the cerebellum to-the motory and-sensdty — 
loerelétajweshall have no difficulty in discovering how very Ép- 
Isphicalile the following words. of Cuvier are. to: the: nidda 
-raich ensued upon Ter operations. ` *: After alll says keçodit 
Tmiust be‘observed, that in too deeply ekvirpating the tuberides, 
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we uidenitre with | the, addulla.ablongala, and Then- nisgnnic 
‘ yaleions, which dash long, make them appearance,’ Hea 
hase said, iwith qual reason, that when we too deeply extirpate 
the eenebaliam, we. interfere with, the. medulla oblongate:3:i6n0 
we DANA pot be surprised that.an:animal which. has. suffered 
this, masilation, should appear .as ‘in.a- ‘state of appareiat 
dcankenness,’ unable to regulate its suoyements.” 
“ie9ore,aemarks on o entertained . by Vimont, ‘Selk 
Pid. Bronssais then follow, but our own. pages are filling, sep 
‘fast-to.proceed farther with Mr. Combe. Afterwards the author 
adds,:“ to those readers, who have not studied the. evidenge 
whioh. has convinced me that the convolutions of the. apterjar 
esimanifest intellect. and will, and that the convolutiens-ef 
the thiddle and posterior lobes, and also the cerebelium, marfi- 
fest passe ee or emotions, the foregoing views will, probably 
ay ito. he mere fanciful theories; but I respectfully, beg 
fino a Adubt ef their competency to form a sound judgment 
pegs subject, until they shall have investigated the. enidenge- 
“it that,: ta: phrenologists, they will appear more. cangistent 
with Mid-rules..of sound “philosophy. . I do not present eye 
iascas asepriained science, but as an exposition, in the, first 
oplane.<bf: the harmony that reigns between the best. established 
ovkews of the,structure of the brain, and the functions asexibad 
taylipbrdaqiogists to this organ; and, secondly, of the, truth of 
their,assertion, that no well established anatomical, or. pys- 
ilogidal, facts have yet been brought to light that axe in¢opsistent 
with their views. Every reader will judge í for anaes chow, far 
JL have.been enreoem: Jip fy STEERS 
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YII. Address and Rules of the Working Men’s Association, for Bonide 
` ` ing politically, socially, and morally, the Useful Classes. London : 
“+ Cleave. pp. 8. 
Address from the Working Men's Association, ` to: ahi Working 
. Glasses, on the Subject of ‘National Education, Lonton: : Cleave. 
PRB e ost dae waaay tn 
eee ny3: oeart HU 
gme Tarse two tracts were inclosed to the Editor of tthe--Phhe- 
amdlogieal | Journal, by a “ Member” of the: Assogiasion; ifnem 
qthedesines it: as. presumed, that they should. be; noticed agEe. 
-Weare axe inducet to do it, in the belief that. Associationsyof 
i bhis deabyiption,: if well conducted, may become of. gredd aatéyal 
sibenoMit.to-the' * industrious classes,” as. they.are styled byl shiam- 
meses \ although: with. more exehusivencss than- idowakyantad. 
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Bh, abjects of the Asspeiatios, ane, thus explained ip the, first 
tract! =ri de togeerp erro eon rte atedw olf a a eee 


“ATTO draw iato one bund! of unity the intelligent and influential portion 
of the working classes. in town, and country g 2. To seek by every legal 
means to. place ,ajl.classes of society in possession of their equal. political 
and social rights; 3, To devise every possible means, and to use every exer- 
tion, to remove those cruel laws that prevent the free circulation of thotight 
through the medium of a cheap und honest press ; 4. To promote;'by all 
available means, the education of the rising generation, and the extirpation 
of those systems which tend .to future slavery; 5. To collect every kind:of 
information appertaining to the interests of the working classes in particular, 
and society in general, especially statistics regarding the wages of labour, thie 
habits and condition of the labourer, and all those causes that mainly cons 
tribute to the present state of things ; 6. To meet and cominunicate with 
each, other for the purpose of digesting the information acquired, and to 
mature such plans as they believe will conduce in practice to the well-being 
of the working classes; 7. To publish their views and sentiments in such 
form and männer as shall best serve to create a moral, reflecting, yet eners 
getic public opinion, so as eventually to lead to a gradual improvenient, in 
the condition of the working classes, without violence or commotion; 8. To 
forma library of reference and useful information ; to maintain a place 
where they can associate for mental improvement, and whéré their brethren 
from the country can meet with kindred minds actuated by one great motive 
+ that of benefiting politically, socially, and morally, the useful classes’? 


“So far as the objects of the Association are hére‘'uiifdlaée 


t ey ap ar to be sensible and judicious; but it ts’ WifH 1 
regret: hat we discern a tone and spirit of penn > 
Aa ranks of society, and a disposition td’ asdrBe He A 
all tħeé evil affecting the operative classes, to “the ip po 
ib ek and intolerance of the wealthier portion, OF tne dine 
anity. They even go the length of representing“ theft 
‘iperiors in wealth and station, as combining tò limit thé ‘ade 
anitages' bf education to themselves, and to prevent thé diffall 
sion of knowledge amongst the peoples — 7 0) pug -— 
| 76 By ta ba ily, though the time has gone by for the selfish and bik oted 
sane ae eth to confine the blessings of knowledge wholly within 
their’ own' harrow -circle, and by every despotic artifice to block up‘eaély 
éranny.thtdugh which intellectual light might break out upon the multitude; 
yek stäl; so :mnch of the selfishness of caste is exhibited in their fetters. qn 
the preas, in their colleges of restriction and privilege, and in their dress a 
badge eing charity schools, as to convince us, that they still consider 
etiacation’ as their own prerogative, a boon to be sparingly conferred upor 
the! mhaltitude; instead of a universal instrument for advancing the d'gnity:of 
wan) anc fongtaddeming his existence. Yet the selfishness of those excly- 
gives fails not, to react upon themselves ; the joint influences of the poyerty 
and ignorance their Ry has poea, fill them with the cares of the 
present; ‘and ‘dark forebodings of the future. The modicum ‘of mentat Nghe 
thé} have: permitted or failed to restrain, has been sufficient to expass their 
gross selfishness, but not to generate the spirit of enlightened, benevglenca 
and justice, ..-.. Is tt consistent with justice, that the knowle er visit 
fó make a man acquainted with his rights and duties, Sagulo ‘be’ pu Seely 
wate ‘from him, and then that he should be upbraided’ and ‘Wiad? UF 
evights ortho plex of his ignorance” es coe. olbbim add to 
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RRN ed these aid! palpalvdy-erronéous|’ Whebeihesitdd 
in relation to the whole class of persons raised above the hirss- 
sity. of idedy*maaual- labour; although it. may-be -true enough 
that Wome individuals: would willingly keep~on their: infetidrs 
(in'stdtlén) the fetters of ignorance, and that others objet to 
education, from the well-meaning though mistaken notion that 
an. increased knowledge would become only the means:of. ime 
Greased’ vice. Let the “ Working ‘Men ”- call. to mind;i-by 
whosé exertions the first general attempts at diffusiitg’khbw- 
ledge were brought into operation. Was it not-to a benevolen! 
section of the upper classes chiefly (adopting the two-fold-davit- 
sion chosen by the Association,) that the humbler classesiwire 
indebted’ for Sunday Schools? Had not the earlier supporters 
of that system of instruction — limited as it was —hot only fọ 
contend against the opposition and scorn of many of, their 
equals, but also to encounter the mortification of finding apai 
in almost all, distrust and hostility in not a few, of the inai 
duals of. that same class for whose benefit the Sunday Schools 
were: stituted? It is no argument against this. fact,sto..eay 
that“sorie ‘persons encouraged Sunday Schools, and:‘wished -to 
gixpithe. pgor.:a. partial education, for the purpose of, keepin 
them, ip;attachment and obedience to established religious ind 
oli fal Jnstitutions. The great body of voluntary teachers 
ae of these schools were influenced by, no, party 
ptives,. but weye urged to their exertions by the loye of dpi g 
good aod of diffusing virtuous enjoyment. The same Tem $ 
may, be, applied to the schools of Lancaster and; ell, whit 
owed, their existence, in so many places, to the exertions of th 
upper ranks — in this instance, with the sovereign at, their ‘head 
— and by no means to the working men oa. contending 
against any exclusiveness on the part of the wealthier body. 
Again, let them look to the establishment of Fnfatit Schoofs — 
the happiest of all attempts to improve the people., Has jt not 
been mainly — almost solely — owing to the upper classes (or, 
more correctly, the middle classes) of society; that:institations 
of this kind have been established; while the workin; ine, “ag 
a body, have evinced the greatest apathy to these. schools, “ins 
tended. for the benefit of their own families? . Instead of ree 
proaching the wealthier classes for their indifference! (andgst 
must be allowed, there is far too much uidi ferent} to thë 
morał and intellectual training of their humbler, neighbours, 
and falsely accusing them of combining to: prevent this; trainings 
the working men should first kindle in ‘their own! Bédy-an 
urgent desire to avail themselves of all facilities for obtathiniy 
instruction, Weare quite confident, that a sufficientanum 
of the middle classes are ready:to do their. shareciméheargo 
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font; alos (will onbyimedt-‘thamin thein éndeavoutsj 
poe E A 2 eae ‘profit by. whatever may de Gone! 
Ndsotty in: education,’ but in all measures connected with the 
amelioration ofi:the condition of the Working Merilauditheixz 
fainilids; the great difficulty —. the very first barrier to’*badvers 
udlne:—-is found in the apathy of:the Working Men-thombelves| 
anc in: their ee eee defects and de idF 
Before a man will'acœept any boon, he must have some trish 
t82pessess' the thing which is offered to. him; and that \wisht 
milist become a strong desire, before he will rouse himself) (6 
the exertion necessary for procuring it by his own: efforts 
@ontequently, the first step towards raising the Working Menj 
iisithejramount of physical, intellectual, and moral enjoym’nty 
efitist -be måde by kindling the wish to receive these advantages, 
tex fanning: that wish into an urgent desire to procute-thenh 
Bat !who-can force the wishes of men? They must:origivateade 
Wome, not abroad. It is by reflecting on their own defitiencisht 
by! tnetual. sympathy, by reciproeal imitation, and-by frequent 
discussions amongst themselves, that the Working - “‘eduse 
raisa ‘and spread this desire. The members of: the Assoeistioke 
qaay feel that individually they have this desire, that:thëy have 
already. awakened to a sense of the deficiencies of: thefr i 
intelevtual; and moral condition. But this: is: not:ibnoagip 
SFhėir: whọle class must be moved; or, to quoteithdirnowh 
awotds;»$4 the intelligent and influential portion of the! worki 
-Chagse9:invust.ibe‘ drawn into one bond of Unrry ” »invdesiad 
dhii amelioration. of their condition, and in being determinedots 
palles those qxertions necessary for accomplishing it; Whilst 
aide AissbviAtion is:limited in its lain ‘be of litde 
‘binwfil, exept lin thd giving of encouragement and:some::faeili- 
ities -too.theexertions of its individual members who wili set 
ahomselvet:to: ithe‘ diffieult, and too. often unsuecessfal: task of 
‘giving to eonyince their fellow workmen that their own want 
-of inelindtion:is the susie impediment to their own. elevation 
Ynseonaforti Lt is idle to say that the wealthy prevent the poor 
dromipbtaiiung the benefits of education and other social adə 
vantages. The physical strength of the nation is in the Wosk- 
ai oan would be wholly irresistible if guided by leaders 
~enilomedigith the requisite knowledge and sense of moral right 3 bet 
ee upon by ponnc agitators, whose real motives reit im 
-the wish: :ori-their. own personal agprandisementpthat-strength 
is veximmted: inthe. canflict of parties, and lest>teithe p 
4henmsolvesi Independently, too, of the power of theke j 
-birestgthy'itself irresistible under virmous and enlightened:divé& 
: tiony (the Working ‘Men must. remember that.a‘larpe seotioiwwf 
~ the ovechd thieb > classes: {the:-wealthy: comparatively with cmiadeldl 
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laboureshs-but of the: middle :cladses ‘in ee to! sdciet}; nt 
larg) «db actively zymtpathisei with them, and earnestly wish Aa 
set them tise:in the seale-of enjoyment physically; intallebtuallyj 
andi mkonally:; 'or,: if they prefer the: iption im-theisi owns 
words, f fpr benefitting politically, socially, and: sdoradliti the 
Useful: Classes.” In short, there ‘is only one ‘requisite -r 
deficitnt, for giving a rapid and. resistless: impulse to. impr 
ihent-im the condition of the Working: Men, ‘namely; thedépsth 
ibemprove, combined with the determinatian to do so, EM: MAgSBi 
WW diadvise, seriously and earnestly advise, the memberaiof- the 
Association, not to promulgate the erroneous idea: that the 
richer classes of society seek to withhold knowledge franp thesi} 
erthat the British government (“ our rulers”) hasanpdneh 
design. Ignorant, prejudiced, and . vicious - indivi rane 
doubtedly may be pointed out, from the highest: to: the: kowest 
stations; who may be justly chargeable with this;.but:fetindt 
the faultaior the failings of a few individuals be held upiad 
theschaiacters of the elass. It is not by railing at the. w 
enhy measures of petty defiance and hostility, that the poordr 
flamis arate he raised into consideration and dignity:;.. Meie 
evel, itis: absurd to speak of “ Working Men” dnd. * Pas 
basora iof Wealth,” as if we had only these two classes ef: Society, 
ghigendistinct. fram each other, and with opposite:,intetests. 
Kvemtbd: Association virtually admits this, in saying: that “these 
né:jgveat differences of opinion as to where the line shaubdcbe 
datsbn iwhicl separates the working classes from: ‘the; e#hepzpolr- 
éiobs:ifiaecidty,” If the line between the classes: be dliusidifii- 
gilt Wo draw,: surely the line between their supposed: clashing 
jitérébts -must be still more difficultly traced! :Aidd:-tb this 
gradual transition from one into the other, ;the;-fazt sibtithe 
merhbers of the two classes are constantly: changing -places, and 
‘he’ difficulty of establishing a hard clash of: interests: becambs 
mill greater. The grandfathers of some of our present nobility 
were working men, at least so far as to become eligible: for 
‘members of the Association, and the grandchildreniofisome: of 
ur nobles or aristocratic commoners will be werking: men in 
their ‘turn. EE Bon BY 
*Qn the plan of education suggested by the Ansociathén we 
meed not enlarge. It is rational, but pitched two:highh fon\im- 
. mediate attainment. They would have fonr kinds ofi: 
dnfsat— Preparatory — High, and Finishing Schodisidv Gdl- 


y oDhe: colleges should give instruetion ‘inJda y with 
oo for the living languages; and) alent Media atés, 

t mistny; Geology, Mineralogy, Agriculture, Botany, vArchki- 
Rectuwop- Natural Philosophy, the: Science: of: :GHverhment ; 


'Politiaali Economy, and every other science: fitted: to he cayia- 
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Sotte of Manchester, November 17.1837. By Danigt 
“IM. R.'CzS., President of the Manchester Phrenological 
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g He Author of this Essay has taken up a ahead oftdn 
started, and as often answered in the negative, by the oppy 
nents of. Phrenology; whilst the advocates of : thas scene — 
aall events, so designate it— have shown. themesties we 
ve somewhat ‘too sore at the reiterated denials: of. the:oppobice 
party. Speaking of ourselves individually, we are wee bes 
‘to smile than to be angry at persons wito 
dispatingy the scientific claims of Phrenology; they ibkifigopeni 
srati the same moment, wholly guiltless of apy dtherl 
efit, aigd: eqgally unconscious what constitutes. ddinnts 
titleef,.ecience.: Indeed, it is chiefly amongst thd dmadiefinpof 
letarature; or students of medicine about the.endiof.thedzi diat 
dollége Jsestion. {for they learn better afterwards), aig imoy 
really:scienitific men, that the objection of (10 ‘wwiespe? 
fredelrefugels But-we. would recommend phrenolegists.to fais 
arise eheniselves with the ordinary definitions of scienceylif: 
duasi ito worth: while to meet this objection, which iń certain 
eases wndouktetily is; and then when in society they hear 
sitar erdoularly. pronouncing: Phrenology ‘ ne. scienes 
i'shoutd::immiediately request his definition. of. the- term, 
"Bhireb-fourthe ofithose who condemn the study on this ground) 
Wilt sa tfoutid- unable to give any direct and proper defmition 
ó£rthe! rondi: and the laugh will of course be turned against — 
dusnselves,!ufter their ignorance has been thus made apparent 
theough theie own presumption. If any person should :be-able 
twoxsdiven correct definition, the next question is, why. Phrenob 
oe fig) not ia stience? An opponent will paat stitk fade 
here, or otherwise flounder into some exhibition of his:jgne; 
rangqe/of:the subject he is condemning. spy ot 
-whietsthel.’atates science to be -“ the. knowledgeiof MÅNRY: BT- 
dertpadunethodically SERS and arranged: sovas tol beapind 


attainable, Hip one."o (Chbines: Gy ciopkedid,21Moloainls po 18i) 
See ences) Photnoledy isvaahiebre:::the-spowdedge — 
ob iG Cambe, Vimont, Galiwell Voi Moc d al 
dariy end niethodically-digested andisrtenged ix. Mr.!Gonghets - 
System of Phrenology, and is thus:rendered: attainable dry epai 
But as a definition this is perhaps too comprehensive. By it, 
history, geography, heraldry, antiquarianism, baking, brewing 
and gardening would all be made sciences; since a good a 
tise on any one of these pursuits would contain the knowl 
of, many orderly and methodically arranged. In the Pref 
minary Treatise to the Library of Useful Knowledge, science i 
said to be “ Knowledge, reduced to a System;” and. asthe 
of science are only methodical arrangements for. fari- 
litating the explanation and acquisition of knowledge, the:défi- 
nition closely corresponds in spirit with that of Herschel. Here, 
als, Ehrenology i is a science. It is SEPN redacedi to a 
Dasi .DOTInTe 
~~ Aceoeding to these definitions, science involves. two: things 
wo: clasaes of ideas, — first, knowledge, and secondly, methosl 
igsaloqgrangement. Mr. Noble adopts an explanasion..,whieli 
idler soaks the preceding in being somewhat more ipdividnaly 
ised o Heisays that in etymology, the word signifies ‘knows 
ledgeyifibut-that “ the conventional employment -of the: serm> 
ns saan application to that knowledge which tease; tosthe 
odippamenits es ;” and he adds, that “a ‘ ppindiple ?3 
heenistatedk by: distinguished authority to depend: wpe, lex ita 
cosibisto.in,? the: universality of a fact.” Now; ito.aseertaimia - 
poindiple, pr: the universality of a fact, we. mustifivet eplidop 
anariy individual cases involving that: fadt;-and. thens 
liy: methodital digestion and arrangement of ‘thegs}o-debers 


wide ithesuniversality of the fact; that is, armiveetithe piinu — 


ciple; Herice it may be said, that the kndwledge,ofi faeth — 
merely. és facts, is not science; but that. iit. deasimes science 
when those facts are jell and arranged, and somsjof- ai 
grouped into principles acco ae to their wniformibyiio W 
this explanation, Phrenology s keeps ita: title 1d)-thel-desipt 
natian of science, for it consists of facts: bah ae Ast pe EA 
and: grouped into principles; for instance, it ja:a principle . 
all creatures endowed. with a brain are also endowed .withanenks 
tål faculties, and -that the great. mental Pr of ita Guviet, — 
Franklin, or Napoleon, is accompanied by a largeribrain han 
that which. accompanies the feeble mental: powes- ef :enGatlin) — 
toes, page 287.) or any other congenital. idtot..1o6io 10 ood 
he preceding definitions; a to us: not; sufficianidy pres 
exe,valthough gorreet so far as they go. .The things, \oiscksidw- 
ledge. df which- ib- arranged, r 3 10: &, synteny Ob pads th 
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the developement of principles, ought to be included in the 
definition. It is conceivable that a number of persons might 
aeeertain ‘all’ the ‘towns existing on the’ earth; or évenall the 
Nouses, or all the, tombs, They might then methodically 
arrange this knowledge; they might reduce it to a, system ; 
they might ascertain some fact common to all the towns, houses, 
or,,tombs, Yet who would call this science?, To. constitute 
science, as we take it, the knowledge must be that of the facts, 
of mature, (facts existing, or which may exist, independently of 
man’s agency), and of relations between those facts. In,what 
is called: “ experimental science,” we have human agency ner, 
cessarily. concerned; but here the experiment is not the know7 
ledge, it is only the means of obtaining that knowledges which. 
constitutes science. Adopting this more restricted explanations. 
Phrenology is still a science; because the facts of which..we 
acquire. the knowledge, in order to their arrangement and, 
generalisation into principles, are the facts of nature, and are. 
arranged, and do admit of generalisation. Hence; , the only, 
ground on which the scientific claims of Phrenology, can, ope 
questioned, is that of a want of accuracy. The question; thus 
becomes simple enough. Are the alleged facts actually truths; 
We respond, “ ay !” napa, Aan 
Mr...Noble reasons upon his own definition, and;shows,t 
the alleged facts of the phrenologists can be generalised ,into 
principles true in themselves; and consequently, that. they, do. 
come within the scope of his definition ; and thus he, contends 
that. Phrenology is equally entitled to be ranked, among, the 
sciences, as are those of chemistry or geology. But, at the 


same. time, he, also explains that it is not necessary in the for- 
mer any more than in the latter sciences, that all the doctrines, 
deduced from the ascertained principles, should also bẹ ageu- 
rate, before the, title of science is to be given. After showing 
that the investigations of phrenologists have led to, the esta- 
blishment of principles, he takes up the more essential ques- 
tion, that.of the accuracy of their observations, and contends 
that, in Phrenology, as in other sciences, the testimony of men 
of talent and integrity, who have carefully examined the evi 
dences, should be the only just and proper test with those who 
neglect to examine for themselves. And he shows that many 
persons, thus qualified, do support its claims ; while, as he justly 
asserts, the, men of ability, who still reject or. dispute thes 
aims, do, so, without having qualified themselves by, the neces- 
sary study and examinations. 
n Ehe essay.is well written, very readable, logically. exact, and 
willbe found serviceable by those who wish to be” fully: pre” 
pared to retort upon the quibblers who say of Phrenology, et 
is no science.” 
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istory. By Ropert VEnity, M.D., &c. London: S, Highley, 
2 À 70 Bio. “pp. 79. ` r3 Kg 7 | i R AGS DF S EY; 
o en © | ca oh TE, 
HAT Ei ap of literary repetitions- and ‘reproductioris, whet? 
ven’ fitinsy articles of the most‘ temporary: interest’ arë te’ 
pritited’ from newspapers, and made up into volumes of ‘gic 
sizé, ‘with a deceptive and high-sounding title, to catch’ that 
clas ‘of buyers who expect the matter of a volume to be ‘good 
bétauuse the name is pretending, or because the author hastè 
att‘ df substituting a jingle of words in place of useful ideas* y 
at'"atime so decidedly characterised by this peculiarity ‘Of 
Ftérature, it is pleasant to meet with an Essay which can’ &xé 
dite new and useful trains of thought. Dr. Verity’s pages art 
chitulated to effect this; but they rather suggest subjects for 
Hótt) than satisfy the mind by giving any full and definite 
Rf “idge > It would assuredly require many years of ‘mndst 
idtis research, to produce a finished work on the subject 
idht'Dr: Verity’s treatise is devoted; and even after ‘sh 
much research, the data would not be sufficient to answer thé 
öli How far advancing civilisation and exalted devel 
Ht WF the nervous system do correspond, and which is the 
ecudettt'' ofthe’ other? Dr. Verity infers “ that a’ oertii 
sidat evblution in the nervous system is produced ‘tur 
Hakively ‘with éach successive step in civilisation.” This’ He 
eavoursto establish by reference to ae pròis of 
Axtlorial ‘and ‘individual progress, which ate uide iable ;° But 
we Want the anatomical and physiognomicat evidetice, the 
visible ‘proofs of this “ physical evolution in the Héry lis ‘Sys 
iin: Arguments drawn from the different “¢oritemporary 
- ftations and different ranks of the présent day, ‘ate ‘stron 
analogies in favour of the physical evolution cortendéd fors 
biit they cannot be esteemed in the light of demonstrgtive evi- 
dence. The portraits and statues of individuals living ‘at dit 
férent stages of civilisation, in the same’ natioti, ‘should ab 
mT 
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éxtensively compared with each other, with a view to’ dscé : 
iiig whether any marked differences of temperament ‘tr’ bodily 
proportions can be satisfactorily made out. This ‘is!‘the'‘ridrs 
réquisite, because knowledge and refinement are in ‘thelr owt 
aturé accumulative; and consequently, a given’ tëmperament 

JON er, g A vrei faali z Y ibe. 
bets FonMatque’s:Englaad under Seven Administrations affords an‘ example 41{point. 
Whe, could have expected under this title te find a reproduction of, dippant, renee 
fon! the Ist numbers of a newspaper; amusing enough in their day, but idee ous 
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and Hétvous dévelbpement® of the’ present! addy woul FeR 
intellectual and refined gratifications, greatly superior bs EKER 
which would have ‘contented an ‘exactly similar temperament 
or nervous developement two or three centuries ago. Hence, 
the quality of food, clothing, habitation, &c. of nations at dif 
ferent times will not alone suffice to prove a superiority, in ‘the 
nervous system of the people. Positive roof, in short, must 
be seen, not inferred. But so far as inferences and’ pro- 
babilities can extend, the subject is ably handled by Dr. V werk 
and the ideas to be gained by perusal of his work will amply 
repay the readers of it. 5 
Dr. Verity contends that peculiarities of temperament äre 
not so similar throughout the several parts of the same being, 
as is commonly assumed by phrenologists, and by many médical 
and physiological writers. We shall quote his own words on 
this topic, and recommend his views to the attention’ of our 
readers. ‘ These temperaments,” he says, ‘ more ower 
than generally supposed, as well as the different elemental 
tissues and systems of the body, will be found unequally dis- 
tributed throughout the same individual, some parts of thë 
body possessing the normal proportion of a particular ‘ténipér® 
ament, tissue, or system, whilst the others do not. Such irré 
gularities may be almost always traced to organic’ Catises 
residing within the constitution of the immediate ‘parents, ‘of 
to, peculiarities in one or other of the families’ from whith th 
individual may happen to be descended.’ A’ nuimétrotis “lass 
having this unequal distribution is characterised by the head 
being powerfully organised and richly suffused with nervous 
influence, performing with ease a more than ordinary extent 
and load of mental labour; whilst the trunk and abdommaf 
system, voluminous beyond proportion, are remarkable "for 
adipose depositions and lymphatic obstructions — a class 'c¢on+ 
taming frequently amongst its members, authors, men of 
science, orators, and politicians (S. Johnson, Leslie, Magendie, 
Fox, Pozzo di Borgo, &c.), and, generally speaking, all those 
individuals falling under the well-known definition “ active in 
mind, indolent in body.” Another example of this inequality 
of structural distribution is observed where, in a fine nervous 
tenipetaitient, the glandular and absorbent system presentd 
évideiite in some parts of the body of a strumous diathesis's‘ghd 
another, where we find an active vascular organisation B g 
habitual floridness to the complexion of the face and lead, 
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ofichilibren to'be mgiving hdalth aad strength! totheiyisanid) 
fuculties.-' Proper Phyticat Education maybe ddscrilied 1a tbet 
imahapement. of the : bodies of children. whith condusesi taitae 
inost perfect developement of their natubal powènsp andike thh 
iental powers depend upon. a certain part of the bodzi tht 
brain, the author of this work has chosen an appropriate-moọstġ 
for ‘his tide in quoting the following words of: Paley »— 
{The health and virtue of a child’s future life are idéxe 
ations so superior to all others, that whatever is likely torhave 
‘the ‘smallest influenee upon thése, deserves the parené’sv dinst 
attention.” A judicious physical education has not; oniyi Æ 
small, it has a very great, influence on the health and. viztue of 
aichitd’s future life; and therefore is it most richly deserving 
ofievery. parent’s earnest attention. The volume of Mx, Smiles 
a good ‘deal resembles Dr. Andrew Combe’s admirable:works 
bn the Principles of Physiology, and on Digestion; hutoit dis 
fers ‘ftom these, by being expressly devoted to the makagement 
of ehildren from their earliest years. It would form acetiiney 
able adyanct or appendix to the works of Dr. Combe; aad ta 
this way we can recommend it to any of our readesi(]a 
be concerned in the bringing up of children, :on, tt: homey 
a fancy: word from our author’s pages, — “ manliigs”y[qédis 
title-page shows the author to be. a surgeon, and.theobqokidds 
tnueh:of the professional bias about it, but is: stil qretfetitly 
inteltigible.to persons of ordinary ability and. .edugdtiest: bins 
deed ‘some might object to it, as being too verbose: aaid expla 
risterypaboue trifles; but this fulness we must Pal, Powis 
reation than a defect in : work . its kind, {Røssi 
every'pakent might find ideas elaborately dwelt -upomeowitigh 
lie boas Ree common ee to himself or bere aa 
‘the ‘same: ideas: have not become common-placea to all... 
ipariertsj-thén does:the author judge well in introducing: them. 
emean, that: what. is known to A. may be unknown: ta Bs 
and, on: the. eontrary, B. may be familiar with - ideas: whith 
‘would ‘be novel to A. Hence, the necessity of making etexy 
‘work: of ‘instruction complete even in points of minor impart- 
ance. a 
- \As‘examples of the author’s manner of treating his subject, 
«we shrall:;anake two or three extracts, which may at: the same 
-#ithet saggestior revive useful reflections to our. readera,:., Haw 
ifpequemtby;' and’ yet too often: how vainly, ‘have. recent, Bst- 
thbr sought: to awaken the :public to the: evils! which) apring 
feomt the foolish (might .it.not be said? :the. wicked) eustomoef 
ing young’ females iù utter ignorance of those-oxganis 
-ditiphs upon which are tadepend their own aad sheis! dhildrenis 
fuburesheaith; until, in ithe ordinary course of natwsy ‘hey dord 
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themselves! mothers;.almost; wholly destitute ofitbe a 
tednisite forthe proper management of, their ipfants, andere 
them driven she ei = from 'nursés dnd old women. -fudk:of 


this sillpopr tutions of uneducated ignoxanes! 
Hore- Bed Tanmpls ie of re Suse ideas: of the sanie, auber 
YLAB sie nuj 


=é: 4 Dutlwhy do not a PUR as leche OB: fathers. make. them+ | 
fainted in some measare with the physical and mestal 
ae Mt S offspring, and'so be enabled:in a great measire 
arate the causes of such decay and consequent sufferings? 
‘Ales unfortunately for the young, this part of education. is; as 
yer wpashionable. While no showy accomplishment; ‘no: niftter 
how ‘trivial, is neglected, and no pains spared for: acquitingsih 
the knowledge of living structure, of the laws of animated. iar 
ne ‘though ever before their eyes, is almost studiously avoideds 
map bee females as well as males grow up to womanhood and 
‘im ‘entire ignorance of all that relates to their fiituse 
condom as ‘parents, and the physical and mental developement 
prc Aro ng; for whose welfare they may yet be so deeply 
bie..):"Phis is more: especially the case with the: Soranle 
vars of thie community, and inasmuch as it is so, it is the mone 
aebply ‘taba: Soper, since the management of the young is 
ahi vince, and they are influenced. for. gapdi or 
palpate vad by the mother’s care of their early: growth 
arid dexelopdment Is it, then, to be wondered:at,.. when «the 
w [femaie ‘finds herself a mother, with all: thisrprerisis 
{ nesofiihery own and her infant's frame, fronndequate 
jevih which:she has, by prejudice perhaps, bees iso. caner 
fallly that she is kept in a state: of painfah-alaym and 
A insion, by the occurrence of the most. trifing,c#roumt 
heels or allows real: danger to steal on, iin atatevof tle 
most fatal because unguarded security? Can: wa bd isuapsined 
thiat, of the remaining half that survive their:indency,: sername 
should carry with them through life the effects oftheir eanly 
maltreatment in a. deformed frame and. debilitated ¢ohstitw- 
tion, to propagate the evils they themselves have endured: 
(Page 5—7. ) OTB 
Our author has some sensible observatioris on ‘amather ipre- 
‘valent error, now much censured by physiologicali: wvkitexs, 
‘nathely, that of cramming young oe with . p book-knpw- 
edge, ‘instead of judiciously training, and strengt an am 
expanding, their SAR whereby they would evént ba dab 
teome! better enabled to ‘acquire, ‘and keep,, ahd use»: much 
“Breater extent of real knowledge.:. In the want of exact antl 
aneslhigible: peie ab bane terms, we. mist write im af phj- 
l PPN sing: them in a figurative: sense, bhd day, shat 


aw Smiles on Physical Eduoation, | 
the mind, like a fruit-tree thrown into early bearing, never at- 
tains its full size. The men who have made the greatest figure 
in life, are almost invariably those who have had Ht bobt- 
ing‘in their earliest years.: The mind of a bebdkucrdmatiéd 
‘child is stunted, and the grown-up man is rendered-alr 
incapable of filling positions which require any corisiderah 
grasp of mind or great vigour of purpose. He may be learned, 
but he is felt to be feeble; and he usually fails to sustein he 
position to which he may be raised by the homage of. those 
who at first mistake the signs of learning for the indications of 
mental vigour. In early life, children should read only albout 
things which they have already seen, instead of being forced:to 
Jeaxrn words which excite no Ree ideas. Were this course-at- 
hered to, their brains would rarely be over-tasked... We dhall 
ponclude our notice of Mr. Smiles, with another exsrant, relet- 
iag to this subject. s % de oe ipl 
.. “ Nature has implanted in children a prying: : curtusiéy vto 
learn by means of their senses; to handle and examine evenp- 
thing can reach, with all the sensation they) areias gpm 
endowed with. This instinct, as we may term it, ishouldxer 
tainly therefore be satisfied and directed. And whileiengugedl 
in learning by such a natural process, they exercise»allntheir 
argans equally, — their physical structure, their gankesp shi 
their observing faculties; thus, too, acquiring a greateroathcndt 
ofiaetual knowledge * than could be instilled inte peer fay 


mest laborious drilling by means of printed books. +5 
duet and. behaviour towards the child, of his ntirée-ut 
is to-him a book; the actions and conversation of thesd: | 
him, -i a book; all nature, indeed, is a book; and @ewjqll 
these. sources he is almost incessantly engaged in storing 
information and ideas, not mere transient sounds, but. 


(Page 195.) 


v @ The ad is rather in the greater accuracy of observation and reasonikig 
bus induced, and therefore an improved capacity for acquiring future knowledge, 
thah in the amount of knowledge per se. Books contain the accumulated informe 
ation of many; experience is only individual information, less in quastity, but sii- 
pevier in permanence and accuracy in the mind of a child. — Epirron P.O} 
a . a 
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(Lhe Philasophy, of Phrenology Simplified. By a Member: of alie 
saofpsepalagical and. Philosophical, Societies. of Glasgow. Third 


aida PARSER, Glasgow: W.R,,M‘Phun. 1838. 18mo, pp. xi..184. 


ence of ita By ZOSPON. Glasgow : Symington 
é, Hepes 1838. 18mo. pp. 75. 

A of Phrenittigg: Second Edition. London: C. Tilt. 
in Vine. pp: viii. 63. z fas 

P SPAT R works on science by anonymous writers, being 
aisbally wretched compilations, got up to pick the pockets’ of 
‘the-ignorant, for the benefit of the publisher, we receive them 
‘with <distaste and distrust. And it is seldom that we are well 
-disposed:towards the few correctly written publications of this 
class, which commonly exhibit that near approach to dishonesty, 
m@videnced:in the act of selecting from the works of others, in 
order to:undersell the original and true authors. Whilst we 
‘are imbued with these feelings, it may be presumed that a low- 
pricédianid.elementary work, published anonymously, must 
thayen considerable. claims to approval, if it be unhesitatingly 
tieeoniinended» to our readers. Such is the Philosophy of 
Mhrenology Simplified, and so is it recommendedi»:/Fheiwork 
ome ster Tp ag noticed rather fully in the: Phrenologieal 

h€Vok X. p..3837.) and we may refer to that: notice s#for 
 aiormaceh ”. It appears that the work hasbeen! istereos 
pia isimpression being called the “ third thousands” not 
ird;edition.', Hence, possibly, must we account’ for) theres 
appearance:of those errors which were pointed out dn ,out 
mer notice ; some of which are little better than niensis 
Rihpugh probably unintentional) falsehoods:.. | ,;, 

i The Science of Phrenology and the Handbook of. Pivenclegy 
are booksellers’ books, printed for sale to those, who, seekiva 
smattering of surface knowledge. Still there is some good in 
them, and we have seen far worse compilations ; although we 
know not why any one should buy them in preference tova 
work, of authority published at the same price, — for instaneey 

*Combe’s Outlines of Phrenology.” Of the two) before yusy 
the former is better worth its price, on the score of quantity, 
although it contains some errors and unauthorised assertions. 
It.is.searcely worth while to specify these; but we:shall briefly 
allude to one remark; because we have known the samie stran 
assertion’ made. by ethics ** Glasgow bodies.” After assigning 
due pre-eminence to the deeds of;.Mr. Combe, in.furtheranee: 
of Phrenology, the writer adds, “ In addition to his arduous 
efforts in its behalf, those of Cox, Simpson, Scott, and the late 
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Dr. Macnish deserve the most honourable mention.” Now 
we should like to know why this writer deems the efforts of 
Dr. Macnish deserving “the most honourable mention.” Dr. 
Macnish quietly kept his phrenology in the back-ground, 
whilst a hired writer in an opponent magazine — Blackwood, 
and it was unprofitable to stand forward as a defender of a 
study then spurned by the public; but as soon as it became 
profitable to reproduce the ideas of others, in the shape of an 
elementary work, then he became the author of one, not for 
the benefit of the science or of others, but for the benefit of his 
pocket. We allow that he was fully entitled to pursue this 
course, and mean nothing disrespectful to his memory in al- 
hiding to it; but we cannot allow that such a course entitles 
him to ‘ the most honourable mention” amongst other phre- 
nologists. It would be easy to name a hundred persons whose 
proceedings have deserved more honourable mention. How 
truly ridiculous is this eulogy of Macnish, where are omitted 
the names of Drs. Combe, Elliotson, Forster, Alderson, John<« 
gon and Paterson, of Sir George Mackenzie, of Messrs. Che» 
nevix, De Ville, Levison, Carmichael, and numerous others, 
who early and openly supported Phrenology, at a time. when 
that support made many foes and few friends. And werelWe 
to adopt the test of actual contributions to the science:-itself{; 
what numbers would take precedence of Dr. Macnish !.\Whaé 
has he done? eerily at 
« The size of the hand-book is 43 inches in height, by 3 inchéé 
in width, ornamented with a gilt head, and with gilt-edged. 
leaves. Some notion may be formed of the work from these 
peculiarities. It is petty and pretty, very incomplete as a 
treatise, but seldom inaccurate. | 


> 


VII. The Principles of the Natural Laws of Man, with the Lights 
which the New Philosophy will shed upon the World, on many 
important Points connected with the best Interests of Man. By 
G. T. Brack. London: Hamilton and Co. 1837. 12mo. 
pp- xiii. 162. 


Ir is with regret that we find ourselves unable to report in 
very favourable terms of this small volume; and more so be- 
cause we are disposed to think that the author might have 
written much better had he chosen a subject more suitable 
to youth, if bent upon writing a book. The title-page of the 
work, as above copied, is faulty in itself; and the first sentence 
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of the “ Introduction” affords another example of :the ertors of 
¢apression which appear throughout the work ; namely, “ The 
progression of man from his uncivilised to his civilised state, 
must: have struck the most limited observer with perspicuity 
and force.” ‘The essay is strongly stamped by the defects un~ 
avoidably occurring where ah and inexperience are brought 
to the consideration of a subject, which is certainly one of the 
most difficult that can engage the attention of man. We are 
given to understand that the author is very young; and were 
the essay to be viewed only as the production of a very young 
person, it might be pronounced a creditable repetition, in his: 
own words, of the ideas which he has derived from Mr. Combe’s: 
“Constitution of Man,” and the professional works which he 
has studied, — for the author is a knight of the lancet. Un- 
fortunately, our duty is to report upon its intrinsic value as æ 
published work, without making allowance for age, or any: 
other disadvantages under which the author may have written. 
Subjected to this ordeal, we cannot see wherefore the work: 
should have appeared at all. The author says, “I lay. ne 
claim to-originality of sentiment,” and he acknowledges that: 
he aequired “ many of its contained views from the perusal of 
“The Constitution of Man?” Besides wanting originality,: 
the-essay:is also far less complete in its subject than is that of: 
Mr. ‘Combe. The language is greatly inferior; and the price 
is almost the same as that of the most expensive form in which: 
Mr. Combe’s work is now sold, and more than double. that of 
the. cheaper form, whilst the quantity of type is only ene 
fourth. ‘That we are here subjecting the author to-a trying: 
comparison must be allowed, but it is only a comparison which: 
he has himself forced upon others, by attempting to follow: 
in the footsteps of Mr. Combe. If Mr. Black is enamoured of 
the occupation of book-writing, we seriously advise him to take 
up some subject more adapted to a youthful mind, and not 
again to attempt one so difficult as that which he has now un- 
fortunately chosen; at least not until the experience of many 
years has been gained. It is painful to us thus to discourage 
a young writer, who is evidently able to feel and appreciate 
what is morally valuable, and who probably only wants greater 
experience to qualify him for a public instructor. ‘Ten years 
hence he may do something much more worthy of himself. 
He might do so now, in a different field. 7 
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Ce yt eral 
| Paxenovocy is gradually finding an introduction. inte; dore 
of ‘our best periodicals, which not only speak of the.subjeat in 
favourable terms, but occasionally contain also useful; nines 
ation:and critiques upon it. But owing to the greatingmber 
of peviodical journals now issued from the press, very fes,pex+ 
sons can see all of them, and probably no one attempts to,re¥d 
half of them. Under these circumstances, we conceive, it. wild 
be found advantageous, if we introduce regular (though neces- 
earily.very brief) notices of the other journals containing \pa- 
pers: and information particularly interesting to phrenologists; 
ihn. order to render the Phrenological Journal, as far as 
a repertory of all events and publications of moment cannect 
with the science advocated by it. Of course it will he.uttenly 
impessible to reprint, or even to give full abstracts of; a)l these 
matters, in a journal whose six or eight quarterly sheets, axe 
already searcely sufficient for its purposes; but we. m rade 
it in ‘some degree a key to the more ee ar 
found in other periodicals. Whilst the adoption of., eae 
will be serviceable to readers of the Phrenological, Joys 
wild not be without advantage to the periodicals ; pe sr 
‘hall -have oceasion to speak. But the Editor of this Jornal 
being: a: resident in the country, beyond convenjent, 
public libraries, he is placed under some disadvantage, here;{"fo 
-abviate-which, he made the offer of exchange with, any.o¢ster 
journals: treating of medical science, natural history,;\on apy 
‘branch of. moral philosophy ; he being perfectly willing-tp pay 
any differénce of value arising from the higher price, or anere 
frequent. publication of the other journals. To the articles af 
phrenalogical interest, in the periodicals thus sent in exchange, 
we shall give regular references. With respect to those in 
other journals, we cannot answer for the strictest regularity, 
pn the majority of them will probably be seen. : 


its “Analyst. ~~ No. 22. contains an account of crania found in the 
‘ancient mounds of N. America, as read at the last meeting of the 
‘British Association, by Dr. Warren. It is an anatomical and phy- 
satonomical description of the skulls. Dr. W. infers that the 
«were those of a race identical with the ancient inhabj waf 
-Peru, and originally derived from the South. East: of.. 
‘whilst the present North American Indians. were, „origin 
dexiyed from Northern Asia. Another article, gn, analysis, pf 
the methods for determining the functions of the brain, appears 
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to have been also drawn from the report of a paper submitted 
to the Association, by Dr. Evanson, although no authority is 
given with it. — No. 23. has an analysis of Mr. W. A. F. 
Browne’s recent work on Lunatic Asylums, noticed in No. 53. 
of ¢hiy' Journal. Though not strictly a phrenological subject, 
we ‘may recommend attention to a paper by Dr. E. P. Blakis- 
ton;entitled, ‘ Observations on the diffusion of scientific 
ania in gi towns.” And to this recommendation. may 
be i that of some sensible “ Thoughts on Educatiqn,” 
We regret that Mr. Neville Wood has withdrawn his connexion 
with this periodical. nyki 
=z k . eal ont 
-i British: and Foreign Medical Review. — No. 9. gives. us. two 
reiriarkable cases of extensive disease in the head, umaccomy 
anted:by any (except very slight and temporary) 
if funetional derangement, so far as ascertained by the medial 
attendants. We print in italics, because it is a logical impossi- 
‘bility that-extensive disorganisation could exist without-sqme 
‘injury te function, and also because in one of the cases entitled, 
“etal ‘Aisorganisation of the brain, without corresponding 
‘dertngement -of the intellectual and moral acts,” we greatly 
@ddbtitte.competence of the reporter to test the mental mani- 
ids properly, that is, each distinct faculty more phreno- 
Tyidoil SEN, the disease of structure is represented ‘to: have 
Ipeaticl: eitensive, that the absence of proofs of mental disti:rb~ 
tanée‘ebtious to an ordinary observer is in itself remarkable. 
The other: ease ‘ts one of abscess in the cerebellum, without any 
‘obvious ‘fuhhetional disturbance. Following these cases are-dx- 
ects fram a report of the Maclean Asylum, in: Boston; U.S, 
for 1836, which pleasingly exhibit the great benefits flowing 
from a rational moral treatment of the insane, ‘and especially 
from providing them with regular occupations both. as amuse- 
ment and labour. ‘Through some mistake the No. for April 
has not yet reached our hands. 


Edinburgh Review. — No. 84. Mr. Babbage says, that the 
sceptre of the northern critics has lost authority by falling into 
feebler hands, and there can be no doubt of the fact: the 
‘Review has greatly deteriorated. We observe that its London 
publishers use the printed sheets as waste paper to tie up théir 
‘parcels: we have had them several times in this way. Our 
‘purpose in mentioning the Review here, is that of protesting 
‘against the one-sided pleadings of an article in favour of keep- 

‘ing the negroes in slavery, under the name of apprenticeship. 
ldt is‘setircely necessary, so long after its publication, to call-on 
3 es ¥ 3 | 
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the benevolent to expose the article in question, and ¢ounteract 
its influence upon superficial readers. ae 


- Lancet. — No. 749 (Jan. 6.). A case of fracture of the skull 
is reported by Mr. James Smellie of Glasgow. An external 
wound occupied “ nearly the space allotted to the organs of 
Causality and Ideality,” on the right side. In five or six days 
after the accident, the man returned to his employment; as-an 
engineer. ‘‘ He was in moderately good spirits,” but was found 
unable to comprehend the orders of his employer; and: “ it 
now became evident to those around him that his ideas were 
completely perverted and confused. He was still able to go to 
a friend’s house, about a mile distant in the evenings, and join 
in the exercise of vocal music, yet he was unfit to give 

J ed account of himself, or tell any story which could be 
understood. Any thing further than the most simple idea he 
was incapable either of understanding or of uttering, still he 
sometimes was in good spirits, laughed, and tried to joke with 
his friends.” He unfortunately indulged in the use of spirits, 
became worse, and died on the sixteenth day. On dissection, 
a small portion of the skull under the wound was found de: 
pressed, and the brain underneath in a state of disease. “.Firpyn 
the left boundary of this depression an extensive fracture ‘was 
seen extending across the forehead into the angle of. the teft 
orbit, and from the edges of the right side of the depressions 
the fracture extended backwards until it was stopped by: the 
squamous portion of the temporal bone.” From this descri 
tion it is not clear whether the fracture extending to the teni- 
poral bone, was that on the right side of the depressed portion 
of the frontal bone, or whether it was the one running across 
the forehead to the left orbit, which then extended backwards 
on the left side. (Perhaps the semicolon may have been an 
error of the press?) But the extent and direction of the frac- 
ture are of little moment; the intellectual derangement being 
referrible to the depressed portion of the bone and lesion of the 
corresponding part of the brain. The phrenological organs 
affected, we presume, would be those of Causality, Ideality, and 
others immediately adjacent; and hence the incapacity of con- 
necting ideas, whilst the patient was still able to utter and 
understand a “ simple idea.” He could also sing, laugh, and 
joke. If this patient had chanced to have a broken leg as 
well as head, and to have been confined to his bed, it seems not 
very improbable that a medical attendant might have failed 
to discover that he was rendered intellectually incompetent to 
manage an engine, to give a lengthened account of himself, or 
to understand anything except the most simple ideas; and the 
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case might have then become another added te: the: many 
alleged examples of cerebral disease without mental disturb- 
ance. — No. 750. Remarks on the influence of marriage in 
prolonging life are recommended to the attention of bachelors. 
— No. 751. An account of a blind traveller, Philip Davis, in 
whom the organ of Locality is very large. — No. 753. On the 
relative weights of the encephalon and cerebellum, in :163 
cases. — No. 758. Case of cerebral disease from overtaskingia 
studious boy. — No. 761. On the danger of a suddex change 
ey intemperate habits to total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. . 


Medico-Chirurgical Review.— No. 55. Here we have twenty 
four closely printed pages devoted to Phrenology, chiefly occu- 
pied by notices and translations of La Phrenologie and Poupin’s 
Curacteres Phrenologiques, with judicious critical remarks; some 
ef which we should have been glad to reprint, had space availed. 
We particularly call the attention of phrenologists to the re- 
marks on pages 225-7, although we do think that the strie» 
tures have not been merited by all phrenologists, notwithstand- 
ing that there may be many to whom they would right well 
apply.: The spirit of these strictures is an accusation of too 
hasty and incautious decisions on the part of phrenologists, an 
accusation which we propose to advert to in an early future 
number. An article headed “ Dr. Blake on Monomenia,” ‘is 
very deserving of perusal. It relates to an unfortunate:lunatie, 
condemned to the gallows for the murder of his four children. 
The ignorance of our judges, and the defects of our laws, in 
questions of insanity, are made glaringly conspicuous when 
thus brought out and sifted by an intelligent physician. We 
are gratified in seeing that the Editor approves the new series 
of the Phrenological Journal. — No. 56. Remarks on the dis- 
tinction “ between hallucinations and lunatic or delirious ideas 
or conceptions,” as stated by M. Leuret. Also, on the increase 
of insanity with the progress of civilisation. | | 


Monthly Chronicle, No. 1.— This new Magazine has been so 
largely advertised, that most of our readers are doubtless already 
informed of its existence. It professes to include almost the 
whole circle of human study — science, art, and literature, and 
ane amongst the six principal divisions advertised, is “IV. The 
Sciences, exact, experimental, speculative, and moral.” - Some 
of its contents may thus be expected to fall within our depart- 
ment. A journal so comprehensive in its objects cannot' be 
fairly judged from two or three numbers. In the first number 
are a few interesting anecdotes on the sagacity of animals, — 

y 4 
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ps.fencifal This: number. is sulkied by: a bed article tom 
‘<, Weather. Almanacks,” put. forth with some- pretension, though) 
penned by a writer destitute of the-proper knowledgéof facts, 
albeit the article itself is an attack on our cunning: reader of 
“koming events,” Mr. Murphy. . 2 as Bode 
IE si, a a a 
-: Naturalist, — No. 17. Remarks on the progress andbumhty: 
of Phreaology, which were copied into the last nunrbey éf:the! 
Phrenological Journal.-- No. 18 A paragraph on the~ques: 
tion, whether the tendency to communicate ideas (gossips Seu)! 
ig a distinet faculty of the mind; a question started by:Dri; 
Elliotaon, in the recent edition of his Physiology. The Editor 
af, the. Naturalist pronounces in favour of the existence of such 
a faculty, and ee the likelihood of its organ being ‘near thaw 
of e wait for facts; but incline to decide -apei 
the existence of any special organ and faculty for this purposel) 
Dr. Elliotson has other remarks on the phrenologicad : 
apd their functions, upon which we may perhaps:make: samé! 
comments hereafter. ae ZIG 
E og Fo RE EP OEWO 
. Westminster Review. — No. 55. In an article on' Carieathrees 
the writer has put forward, as new and his own, nearly the:damél 
theory of laughter as that propounded by Mr. Scott .it the 
Phrenological Journal ten years ago; the only essentialstliffers 
ence being, that Mr. Scott added a phrenological explaimtion)} 


whieh is not given in the Westminster Review. AIONO £ 
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"|W, NOTES ON OPINIONS. ete 
+ «New Philosophical Deductions applied to the Study of Idiotism 
and Insanity ; by F. Dubois. — Idiotism the author divides into 
three classes. In the first, there is only a vegetative existence 


..* The value of criticisms in the London newspapers is clearly exposed bv the 
Spectator’s praise of the article in question. About the time of the severe frost, 
the’ Spectator gave its readers a puff of Murphy’s Almanac, under cover of a 
hsurorpus description. Afterwards, apparently to redeem its credit, advantage was 
taken. of the Monthly Chronicle’s article, in order to expose. Murphy’s inaccuracies: 
The article itself was declared to be distinguished by “ mastery of the subject.” J 
so happened, however, that very incorrect representations were put forth in it, re- 
gading‘ the range of the thermometer in this country, which the most hamblé 
meteoralogist should have been able to rectify. Yet the Spectator, in its wonted 
oracular manner, thus eulogised the article; a circumstance the more remarkable 
because that newspaper is commonly distinguished for ill-natured censures. et 
the Spctator’s: literary reviews are quite as good as those of other London papefs $ 
in fact some of them are good. ; re ee E a 
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With nojappearance df reasoning or instinctive faculties. «The: 
ubfortinate: subjects of it possess a mere automatist ;atid the’ 
functions of life which they exereise are independent of volition: : 
Fhe-sbeond class consist of such as have instinctive, without: 
reasoning faculties. ‘They avoid painful, and seek agreeable’ 
impressions, and may be regarded as somewhat in the position 
of: somd.of the lower animals. Fn the third elass, the‘intel- 
lectuah powers are developed up to a eertain point, but' thé: 
exercise: of reason is very limited. In all the three classes;' 
there is much disposition to affections of the nervous system: 
patticularly paralytic complaints. The subjects of the first: 
variety generally live but a short time; those of the second! 
sdidom:- get beyond thirty; but the third have the usual limits. 
off; lifes. . Qf 100 idiots whose cases were made the particular: 
subject of observation at the Salpêtrière, 14 only, and. ‘those! of: 
thethind class, had any regular conformation of the cranium ;- 
hut; at the same time the author is of opinion, that in idiocy, 
theve- ia concurrence of many organic deviations, and not one: 
only, as Gall and Spurzheim erroneoushy conceived. ft. was: 
owing to this mistake that the former mistook the skull of the 
poet Gasset for that ofan idiot.” Edinb. Med. and Surg. Journal, 
Naisk34i, page 230. ae ee 
o1Nate. =- Fhe large number of malformed heads give just'sd 
matiy|faets:in evidence of the Phrenological doctrine, that the: 
faron nf; the. head modifies the mental character ; and whétlhiet: 
a competent phrenologist would have failed to see some ‘defect’ 
in each of the fourteen “ regular” crania may be held as at 
least doubtful, for in ordinary language a cranium might be 
called regular in conformation, although not phrenologically 
well-shaped. It is worthy of note also, that these regular 
crania, as they are called, should have all belonged to persons 
who were idiotic from the feebleness, not from the absence, of 
any mental faculty. We are not informed of the facts with 
respect to the alleged mistake of Gall, but it certainly. is not. 
the belief of phrenologists that complete idiocy is the necessary, 
result of a single organic deviation. Idiocy, from such a cause, 
we should expect to be only partial; and it might even‘ co- 
exist with much partial talent. We frequently see persons, 
otherwise of very ordinary minds, who are highly gifted:in:some 
one way; and a mind, partially feeble even to idiocy, might 
have some special talent in a high degree. An Englishman wag. 
knighted a few years ago, in e to his- scientific avte 
tainments, which are great in one science of simple obšeérvatton,' 
but ‘who is only a slight degree removed from childishness in: 
his powers of logical reasoning, and his conceptions of: moral: 
causation. In the classification of the idiots, we do not #ee any> 
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thing meriting particular notice, It is too vague, aael: the 
yea of the terms “ instinctive,” in etual,?’i and 
“ reasoning ” appears to be altogether arbitrary, for the pur- 
pose of giving the semblance of exact classification without the 
reality. 


Po 
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V. SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Empirical Anticipation of Phrenology.—The following curious 
anecdote was lately communicated to us by a friend, and we 
give it place here, as an example of accidental observation 
discovering a test of mental oe by a physiognomical sign, 
although that sign was not clearly understood by those whe 
had ascertained the c@ncomitance of the sign and the talent. + 
«& Mr. James Laidlaw, now a farmer in Ross-shire, on. Siz G 
Mackenzie’s property, and a convert to Phrenology, states that; 
when he was a very young person, living in Selkirkshire, about 
the beginning of the present century, it was a matter of. coms 
mon remark among the shepherds, that one of that professions 
who had the lower portion of his forehead much advanced, ‘was 
much more quick in distinguishing the individual sheep . of ‘a 
flock, than a man who wanted that feature. He says that, im 
hiring a shepherd in Selkirk market, this peculiarity -ofi the 
countenance would have been looked for, as a recommendation 
of the person possessing it, for to be able to individualise, sheep 
in a flock, is a qualification of the greatest importance. No 
one of course had then heard of Phrenology; nor was the 
feature judged of on phrenological principles. The prevailing 
notion was, that the penthouse-like structure of the forehead 
favoured the eyesight. But, though they were wrong in the 
cause which they assigned for the mental peculiarity, the value 
of the observation is not the less. It strikes me that we 
naturally associate the idea of an advanced superciliary region 
with: good observing powers. It gives a man a keen shrewd 
look.” ‘The development here described indicates large ob- 
serving organs, and in all likelihood the quickness of discrie 
mination was in a great measure attributable to the quantity.of 
brain in that part of the forehead. But the projeeting super» 
ciliary ridge of itself probably assists vision by limiting. its 
range; and this must be more useful in a hilly country; where 
the shepherds frequently have to distinguish sheep at acon- 
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siderable - distance: we ‘imstinctively place the hand onthe 
forehead when desirous to see distant objects distinctly, =o 
Classical Studies. — There is a woeful proneness in mankind 
to draw hasty conclusions from ideas, the true bearings of 
which they have failed to see. Our occasional remarks on the 
study of the dead languages, to the exclusion of modern science, 
undergo this misinterpretation. But we do not object to 
classical studies in the dead languages, and still less should we 
think of doing so with reference to the languages of modern 
Europe. Classical acquirements, to say the least, are orna- 
mental, and they are in some cases very useful as well as 
ornamental. But is the ornament or the usefulness of the 
dead languages, to a merchant, a manufacturer, or a shop- 
keeper, a fair return for the years of his early life painfully 
devoted to their acquisition? Modern languages, mechanical 
and chemical science, knowledge of the laws which regulate 
supply and demand, insight into human nature, the means of 
preserving the health of themselves and families, and a host of 
other kinds of information, would surely be more serviceable 
acquisitions to commercial men of business! And might we 
hot .as. easily specify various kinds of knowledge more useful 
than: classical literature, to the lawyer, the physician, the divine, 
the soldier, the legislator, and persons of any other rank or 
ealling ?. We would, at present, by no means banish the study 
of ‘the dead languages; but we do desire to see a portion of 
school-time taken from Latin and Greek, and allotted to other 
studies which are as yet introduced into very few schools; 
although far more beneficial to ninety-nine in the hundr 
persons. i 3 


Lesions of the Brain.— I frequently meet with diseases of 
the brain causing death, without any ascertainable affection of 
the mental faculties; chiefly, however, if not solely, about the 
base of the brain, a part most intimately connected with the 
corporeal, and least with the mental faculties. I examined 
such a case to day, where there was a very extensive ulcer of 
the tuber annulare, almost cutting across the crura cerebri, 
and an oblong almond-shaped cavity. (almost large enough to 
admit an almond) in the cerebellum. The cerebellum was 
also softened on the surface in one or two places. Yet there 
was no paralysis of motion, with the exception of slight para- 
lysis of the face. The prominent symptom was excruciatin 
pain, recurring in-paroxysms, and occupying the parts. suppli 
by the first and second branches of the fifth nerve, of: the op» 
posite side. -Cases of this kind, when brought against Phreno- 
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loty, ‘prove 'too'much. Some would prove ‘that ‘the brah is 
rot the organ of the mind at all, and many go to upset ail 
even the most universally received, ideas regarding the: pliy- 
sidlogy of the brain. — Dr. W. H. Duncan, in a letter of Feb. 8: 
“ Dreams. — That peculiar deception by which, ‘in: dreiinis, 
we carry on a conversation, have replies made to otr qüdsi 
tions, and solutions given to our difficulties, — which has! been 
lately noticed in the Phrenological Journal, is alluded ‘to itt the 

lowing passage from Hazlitt : — ae 
© « The greatest singularity observable in dreams is the faculty 
of holding a dialogue with ourselves, as if we were really ard 
effectually two persons. We make a remark, and then -expect 
the answer, which we are to give to ourselves, with the samé 

avity of attention, and hear it with the same surprise a3 if 
t Were really spoken by another person. We are played ‘updh 
by the puppets of our own moving. We are staggeredl''in ‘ati 
argument by an unforeseen objection, or alarmed at:a’suddeéH 


pièce of information of which we have no apprehensiofi till! it 
séems to proceed from the mouth of some one with whott we 
fancy ourselves conversing. We have in fact no idea of kamat 
the question will be that we put to ourselves till the moment 
of its birth.” (Hazlitt’s Essay (VIIL) on Locke's Essay bnithe 
Human Understanding. — Liter. Rem. Vol. I. 284) 6 obsm 
ene a. OO 2s H, 
to f, eai F usi FIBYYgE 
Kidd and os Antiphrenology.— “ Should’ not yoti -Ad- 
tike Kidd’s * Bridgewater Treatise,’ where he mertiéns Gal?’ 
discoveries so ‘slightingly, and rejects the evidences of Phieit® 
logy, as being uncertain and delusive ? hia a novéHst’ Ss 
below your notice as an antagonist to Phreno ogy. Captai 
Marryat, in his novel of ‘ Midshipman Easy,’ laughs at -Phre- 
hology,*with perfect goodnature, but yet the caricature is cal 
culated to represent its followers as a set of fatuous blockheads.” 
— Mr. J. E. Stocks. —[We cannot suppose that the rejection of 
‘Phrenology by Kidd, or a little adede of it by Marryat, will 
have any injurious influence with the public. But not having 
et read the novel, and having no intention of ever reading 
idd’s' Treatise, we must pass over their remarks. — EDITOR 


P. J) 


H Fad of Jeremy Bentham. — A cast is sold in the shops of 
London, which is said to have been taken from the head of 
Bentham. It is impossible that it can be the cast of his head, 
as in him the perceptive organs were very large, and in the 
cast they are quite the contrary.— Mr. William Henry. 
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vi Head ofi Confucius, — Gutalaff’s, History of, China {as ted 
marked: in. Phrenological Journal, Vol, X. . p.890.) , saya; that 
Confucius: wag called. “ E. kew or hillock” from the elevation 
in thejcrgwn of his head. In the “ Life and Writings of Con- 
fucius” by Mr. Thomas (as the specimen in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine for, November, 1837, p. 467. has it), it is said — “ Kxom 
an, andenfation on the apex of his head, he obtained the name 
ef, <i; Kew! a declivity.” — This. is curious: but. especially sq 
when; taken with the context: “ He went about inculcating 
principles of respect on the part of the younger branches of the 
family: to their seniors and reverence from children to; their 
parents.” p. 461. And at p. 472. he remarks when. he thr 
#.s0n into prison for criminating his father, “ In the na 
house nothing is so important as filial respect. Once.J puta 
person to death, that I might teach the people filial. piety, 
What! would you forgive such a rebellious son! Those who 
wall.ngt enforce the principles of filial respect, nor listen to it, 
qught to suffer imprisonment and even death.” And at p. 467,, 
fiha was particular in observing the established usages in visiting.” 
so Mr, if. Æ. Stocks. [The portraits of Confucius represent his 
head with a prominent crown. — Eviror P. J.] 


JHO te’ t ge 
oililnactions, of Combativeness and Destructiveness.— It may, be 
made a question for phrenologists, whether the true functions 
Qf tkpseyprgans be not in some measure confounded. There 
appears plausibility in the view, that the primary tendency of 
BDestructizgness is to attack, whilst that of Combativeness:js to 
sesish -A carnivorous animal attacks its prey; for it, js the 
agexepson,, Herbivorous animals rarely attack, but they resist 
powerfully,.as seen in a stag at bay, or a bull baited, by dae 
Courage, attributed to Combativeness, is shown. in facing danr 
gers and resisting attacks. Energy, attributed to Destructive- 
mess, urges us to press forward. We can conceive, a passive 
courage; but what is passive energy? Hunting is the attack 
‘and pursuit of animals; and the love of hunting is supposed 
to be connected with Destructiveness. A combat. implies an 
attack from an opposite party; and the love of combat ipy- 
plies the love of resisting an attack. Destructivestess and 
icine make the assassin and suicide, who attapk. where 
no resistance is anticipated. Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness make the warrior, who attacks those that will resist 
1a PA ee l \ s AG W. 
Te bees + » ,aobrte. J 
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VI. INTELLIGENCE, ETC. 


ABERDEEN. — The Phrenological Society of Aberdeen has closed its 
sittings for the season. Agreeably to the arrangement made at the begin- 
ning of last session, the members went over the explanation of the whole of 
the organs, describing their respective functions, and practismg on the 
method of discovering their situation in the head, and estimating their rela- 
tive size. An arrangement was also made for continuing the study of deve- 
lepment during the summer vacation, by means of private meetings of the 
members to be held once a week; a committee, consisting of memberg 
understood to be the most skilled in manipulation, having been appointed by 
the society for examining and correcting the developments taken by the les¥ 
expert members, and assisting them in the study as far as possible. This’ 

is now in full operation. At the request of the society, an anatomical’ 
oturer of the city has agreed to deliver during the summer, a coursé of 
lectures on the Anatomy of the Brain — Human and Comparative, aecom- 
panied by dissections. The course is to consist of ten lectures. This shows 
the interest taken by the society in every study illustrative of Phtenology., 
The number of members continued to increase to the end of last sesston,. 
and they now amount to upwards of eighty, exclusive of several who have’ 
left the place, or are otherwise prevented from attending. — 28th Ap y 
1838.— A Correspondent. a 
Ie 

Barn. — In April last, Mr. Combe delivered a double course of féctuiteg’ 
(that is, morning and evening lectures) at the Literary Institution of’ Bat 
which were received with great attention and approbation by audiences, o 
between one and two hundred in each class; considered a large attendaiice in, 
Bath, although there were previously a few very well-informed phrenologists 
here, with Dr. Barlow at their head. After the conclusion of the lecipresy 
an address of thanks was presented to Mr. Combe, signed by about one; 
hundred and thirty of his auditors; sixteen (or more) of the subscribers, 
of this Address being Physicians or Surgeons. The following is a copy : —, 


“TO GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


“The pupils of your class, deeply indebted to you for much valuable 
knowledge on one of the most interesting branches of human science, feel 
it due to themselves to tender you the expression of their respectful grati- 
tude for the important benefits which your clear expositions of the science 
of Phrenology in your late course of Lectures, have conferred on them, 
benefits which, from their close and intimate connection with all the sources 
of human virtue and happiness, cannot be too highly estimated. 

“ Believing the jaapie of Phrenology to be correct deductions from 
facts numerous and well authenticated, forming the true philosophy of the 
human mind and illustrating the phenomena of mental disease in union with 
bodily derangement of structure, they regard its truths as resting on the 
same stable basis as that by which all physical science is supported. Con- 
fiding, therefore, in the soundness of its doctrines, and relying on the cere 
tainty with which truth must ever eventually prevail, they entertain no fears. 
of the advance of Phrenology being stayed by any opposition ; and satisfied 
as they are that all truths, as emanating from the same divine source, must 
be in perfect harmony with each other, they faithfully believe that the laws. 
which the Creator has impressed on the works of his hands, and which in 
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respect of mental phenomena it is the humble endeavour of Phrenologists 
to explore, must ever be in strict conformity with those which it has been his 
divine will specially to reveal. 

“ For the perspicuity, zeal, and kindness with which you, in your late 
course of lectures, explained and demonstrated the elements of the science, 
they beg you to accept their best thanks; and that your endeavours may 
be long and successfully exerted .in the useful and meritorious career to 
which you have devoted yourself, is their heartfelt wish and fervent 
prayer.” 


This address was presented to Mr. Combe, at a dinner given to him by a 
number of the gentlemen who had been his auditors, and which, from the 
report in the Bath Herald, of April 21st, appears to have been conducted 
with great spirit and interest. Dr. Barlow was in the chair, and the duties 
of Vice-Presidents were performed by Colonel Swiney and V. F. Hovenden, 
Esq. The sentiments expressed by several of the speakers were particularly. 
good, but we can barely enumerate the subjects, so far as indicated in a list 
of toasts; namely, The Queen — Mr. Combe — Sir G. S. Mackenzie and 
the Phrenologists of Edinburgh — Dr. Barlow (proposed by Mr. Combe, 
who concluded his introduction of the toast, by the appropriate remark that, 
“there was not a poor person who did not mention his name with affection 
and gratitude, nor a man of science who did not look up to him with 
respect ” )— The Phrenological Societies of the United Kingdom — The 
Bath Phrenological Society (“with a high compliment from the chair, to 
Dr. Cowan, late of this city”) — Mr. Hewett Watson, and success to the 
Ebrenolpgical Journal— The Phrenological Society of Paris, and Dr.. 

imont, one of its members— The Phrenological Societies of the United 
States, and Dr. Caldwell — Drs. Otto and Hoppé, the distinguished Phre- 
nologists of Copenhagen — Mrs. Combe— The Ladies of Bath — Dr. 
Andrew Combe — Mr. Simpson and the spread of Sound Education — The. 

ice-Chairmen — The Press of Bath— The Medical Phrenologists of Bath 
— The'Clergy of Bath, who have advocated Phrenology — &c. &c., The 
following is a list of the company, as given in the Herald : — Admiral Bullen, 
Capt. Mainwaring, Col. Gardiner, Col. Trench, Dr. Jas. Watson, Dr. Barlow, 
Mr. Woods, Mr. Soden, Mr. J. Soden, Mr. Yescomb, Mr. Daniell, Col, 
Swiney, Mr. Waldron, Mr. Smith Pigot, Rev. E. Gardiner, Rev. Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Thos. Reynolds, Mr. Henry Astley, Mr. Hovenden, Mr. S. M‘Dowell, 
Col. Baines, Mr. W. Tudor, Rev. J. Murch, Mr. J. Galbraith, Mr. W. F. 
Bally, Mr. Combe, Dr. Bealey, Dr. Harman, Mr. Shaw, Mr. G. Stallard, 
jun. The signatures to the Address reached us too late for printing. 


Breston. — “ Mr. Dow, from Nottingham, delivered his fifth successive 
lecture on Phrenology, at Beeston, on Friday evening last, and will resume 
the subject in a few weeks. We believe that this is the only instance in 
which knowledge has been thus disseminated in any village weekly ; and the 
increasing interest excited by the lectures, abundantly testifies the due 
appreciation of the talents of those gentlemen who gratuitously contribute 
to the intellectual improvement of this populous village.” — Nottingham 
Review, March 16. 


BrrmincHam. — Mr. Combe will lecture here, on Phrenology, in the latter 
part of May. We hear that requisitions were sent to him, from several 
other places; but that the limited time, now remaining to him before setting 
out on his visit to America, obliged him to decline all the others. 


DoncasTEr. — We see, by the Sheffield Iris, that a lecture on Music was 
delivered to the members of the Lyceum of this town, on the 16th of April, 
by Wiitoughby Wood, Esq. of Campsall Hall. The lecturer is reported to 


have “ the intrinsic value of music, as a soypce of. 

means of the metaphysics of Phrenology, and he ably demonsp 
superior advantages of this science to the student of TAT y, as it 
furnishes the means of definitely distinguishing the mental powers, pognts 
out their use and gbuse, and the relative importance of each ta: man aga 
moral and accountable being.” te ae 


_ Dumrrizs.— We are informed that Mr. W. A. F. Browne has been 
hace to the new Lunatic Asylum in Dumfries; and must congratulate 
parties concerned, on the judicious choice they have made. e trust 
that ere long none but good phrenologists will be considered qualified to 
undertake the responsible duties of medical superintendents of the Asylums 
for the Insane. 
n K 
t DumsLangs.—“ The Rev. D. G. Goyder of Glasgow, completed, oh 
Briday evening last, a series of lectures on Phrenology in Dumblane. : The 
latsodnceory lecture was gratuitous, and was delivered in the Rev. Mt; Hes 
derson’s church, to a numerous and respectable auditory. The rest of the 
course was delivered in the parish school-room, to a large and delighted 
class.” — Stirling Observer, Feb. 15. iy Te rala 
` t; col BF 
' HANwEeLL. — We regret to say that Sir William Ellis has resigned’ the 
office of Medical Superintendent to the County Lunatic Asylum ‘at ‘tif 
ce. Dr. Millingen succeeds Sir William. But without wishing a a 
m dis t of Dr. Millingen, as a physician, we think that the success OF 
Sir W Éilis ought to have been a phrenologist. soam He 


iy) 


tana HOL 


- Jounston.— “ Dr. Robertson’s last lecture, on behalf of the Ja ER on 
‘Public Reading Room, was delivered on Tuesday evening in Mr.. a 
Hal), before a numerous audience.” “ After a brief and beautiful i 


tion, on the importance to society, of a knowledge of the laws of ph 


he gave a resumé of his first lecture, which formed an admirable e ie ak 
the’ phenomena of mind, as explicable by the principles of Phrenology,” =p 
Glasgow Argus, May 3. li aM 
j . re t.1 
std 


` Kirkcatpy.— “On Friday evening last, Mr. W. B. Hodgson of, 
burgh concluded a course of nine lectures on Phrenology, deliv 

the auspices of the Scientific Association. Mr. Hodgson 1s one of the. 
candid ‘and clear-headed logicians that ever we listened to. Though 
profoundly believes in the truth of Phrenology as affording the best solutior 
of mental phenomena yet to be found, he never allows his liking to interfere 
with the process of rigorous thinking, nor adduces any fact or argument at a 
greater value than he 1s entitled to claim for it. His illustrations, tog, are 
no less striking and varied than his reasonings. They seem drawn from.a 
boundless field of reading and observation. e do not know what 

these lectures may have Rad's but we cannot conceive any one who 

them henceforth entertaining the notion that Phrenology is only fit. for 
affording a little idle gossip at a tea table, or a theme for silly jokes about 
bumps. If it did not in Mr. Hodgson’s hands assume all the dignity and 
importance of a science, we know not what science means. Those whose 
weak prejudices bag them from attending this course have sustained ap 
small loss.— Fife Herald,” — Scotsman, May 2. [Mr. Hodgson’s lectupgs 
were attended by upwards of three hundred auditors. Mr. Hodgsen alap 
delivered one lecture on “ The general principles and applications of Phas- 
nology,” to the operative classes in Kirkcaldy, attended by about one tbou- 
sand persona ; also, one lecture on Education, attended bya larger BRES 


-rs 
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Seo AE ith of May, he was to commence a regular course of Yéctures on 
7 hreidlogy, for an association of operatives.] 


Lrverpoor. — On the 3d of April, as we learn from the Liverpool Times, 
Mr. A. Higginson (who, we are informed, is a surgeon in Liverpool) read a 
paper before the Literary and Philosophical Society of that town, entitled, 
“ An inguiry how far our knowledge of the structure and functions of the 
brain is in accordance with, or opposed to, the doctrines of the phrenolo- 
gists.” The doctrines of Phrenologists purport to be an exposition of the 
structure and functions of the brain, and of the moral inferences thence 
deducible; and these doctrines constitute a part of “ our knowledge ;” — 
that is, a part of the joint-stock of human knowledge. Mr. Higginson’s 
question thus resolves itself into this, ‘how far is our knowledge im accordance 
with our knowledge?’ He should have said, ‘ my knowledge ;’ but that would 
have rendered the absurdity too palpable. Gall and Spurzheim’s views of 
the structure of the brain are now taught in the medical schools of London 
and| Paris, as established science, and by many of the best teachers! of 
ahatomy in other cities and universities of Britain, the continent-of Europe, 
and America, Much of their doctrine about the functions of the brain: is 
also adopted in the schools of France and elsewhere ; and in this country it 
is now opposed by very few able physiologists under forty years of age. 
Fhe report in the Times represents Mr. Higginson to have said, “ Other 
systems of mental philosophy endeavour to explain, without reference’ to 
organisation, how complex ideas and feelings result from simple sensations 
and ideas, and the laws of mental operation thus established are applicable to 
all minds.” The old school of nni SnD in which the influence of organisa- 
tion was disregarded, is now obsolete with almost all enlightened physiologists, 
capable, of drawing correct inferences from their experiments ; and we defy 
My. I'ligsinson. to specify any laws established by metaphysicians, adequate to 
explain “How complex ideas and feelings result from simple sensations and ideas.” 

‘he statement that this had been effected might have been made from 
Senoranee more than from wilful misrepresentation ; but we are told by a 
friend who was present, that there were other proceedings which can scarcely 
be attributed wholly to ignorance, on the part of Mr. Higginson. Or, if 
Mr. Higginson were so grossly ignorant of the scope and pretensions of 
Phrenology, he must have been in a pretty state to compare its doctrines 
with anything else! Our friend writes, “ You would notice that the want 
of parallelism of the plates of the skull was brought forward as an objection. 
Mr. F, in support of it, handed round the skull of an avowedly old man, 
with the sutures obliterated, as an illustration of the ordinary thickness and 
inequality of distance between the plates at different parts. He said not a 
word about such skulls being beyond the pale of phrenological predication ; 
although, I believe, he is well enough read in the phrenological books to 
know this.’ Again, ‘‘ The paper set out with the preposterous statement 
that phrenologists ascribed to their doctrine the power of solving all 
problems and difficulties whatsoever in the philosophy of the human mind.” 
Our friend, however, adds, “ Considerable pains had been taken to array 
cerebral anatomy presumptively against the phrenological views’ of the 
functions ; and sundry anatomical difficulties were stated, which, if published, 
would deserve a calm and respectful reply.” Dr. Bryce and Mr. Robert Cox 
supported Phrenology; and Dr. Duncan and Dr. Scouler also spoke on the 
subject ; the former rather in favour, and the latter adversely. Now, we will 
take for granted, that Mr. Higginson is desirous of retaining credit for 
veracity and honourable conduct ; and we shall therefore call on him for 
proofs, Ist, that Gall’s views of the structure of the brain are still rejected 
by the teachers of anatomy ; 2dly, that metaphysicians have discovered how 
complex ideas and feelings result from simple sensations; 3dly, that the 
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skull of an aged man, with the sutures obliterated, ie’ a. fa example! for 


exhibiting the ordinary parallelism of the tables ; 4thly, that phrenologiers 
profess to solve all difficulties in the philosophy of the human mind. If he 


cannot give proofs in support of these four propositions, we bev'the members 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool to reflect on what 


has been attempted to be palmed off upon them as “ philosophy.” - 

In the Literary, Scientitic, and Commercial Institution of Liverpool, our 
science has also had its turn ; the question, “ Is Phrenology entitled to be 
ranked among the sciences?” having been debated four nights, and ultimately 
decided in the affirmative, by a majority of twenty-nine to fifteen. 


Lonpon. — University College. — On the 24th of April last, Dr. Eliot- 
son proposed twelve questions to the candidates for honours in his class. 
The eighth question was, “ What are the phrenological facts of mental 
imbecility and insanity?” After receiving their questions, the candidates for 
honours are shut up alone, without access to books, or communication with 
each other, in order to write their answers from actual knowledge. We 
rejoice to see Dr. Elliotson thus making phrenological knowledge one of his 
tests of medical proficiency. This will one day be recorded to his honour, 
in the history of science, and be contrasted with the proceedings of others 
who have resisted Phrenology. The circumstance reminds the writer of this 
paragraph that, less than ten years ago, he excited the risibility of certain 
members of the Medical Society of Edinburgh, in the course of a discussion 
on Monomania, by assuring them that in a few yéars they would have Phre- 
nology taught from the chairs of universities, although Professors Dur 
and Alison were then opposing it in their lectures. Itis now taught Frain 
several chairs — sooner than he anticipated at that time. ae 

mat KA 
Lonpon. — Phrenological Class at the Mechanics’ cee yaa 
the past quarter papers were read on the following subjects — Jan: 13 
Free Will considered phrenologically. Jan. 20th. The application of Phre- 
nology to Education. Jan. 27th. The case of Mr. Davis, a blind ‘traveRe 
Feb. 3. The unascertained organ behind Ideality. Feb. 10th: THe in 
tellectual faculties. Feb. 17th. Oratory in connection with the ‘present 
state of society, considered phrenologically. Feb. 24th. The philosophical 
principles of Phrenology. March 10th. The influence of Acquisitivenéss 
on society. March 17th. The external senses. March 24th. The inffuence 
of sound on the mind. March 3lst. The organ and influence of Destrucs 
tiveness. 


Mancuester. — “ On Thursday evening last about one hundred and fift 
members and friends of the Mutual Improvement Society, connected wit 
the Mechanics’ Institution, sat down to coffee, in the upper room of the 
institution, in Cooper Street; after which a highly interesting paper on 
Phrenology was read by Mr. Rumney, one of the members of the society, 
and a most animated discussion took place on the fundamental principles of 
that science; in which Mr. Bally of King Street, Mr. Franklin, and others, 
took a part.— The proceedings were terminated by an adjournment at half- 
past ten.” — Manchester Guardian, April 28. e 


Montrose. — Mr. W. A. F. Browne is quitting the Lunatic Asylum in 
this town, for the new one in Dumfries; and we hear that he is likely tœ be 
succeeded by Dr. Smith, who also possesses that necessary qualification far 
a correct treatment of the insane — a knowledge of Phrenology. -s7 ai7 

- i ı EF ay T 

NEWCASTLE. — “ A quarterly meeting of the Phrenologica) Society wé 

held on Thursday, April 29., in the lecture-room of the Literary iandiPbthot 
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saphiral Society, when. Mr. John Fife delivered a lecture ‘on certam 
seiontifio -objections to Phrenology, to a large audience.’ "—-Mr. W. Cargill, 


NorzinaHamM.— “ The members of the Nottingham Phrenological 
Society, meeting in Mr. Packer’s school-room, Castle-gate, held their 
annual meeting on Wednesday, the 31st of January, when the officers for 
the ensuing year were elected, and other business was transacted. During 
the past year essays on the following subjects have been read by different 
gentlemen : — Anatomy of the brain — Physiology of the brain— The mutual 
influence of the brain and other parts of the body upon each other — Evi- 
dences of the truth of Phrenology, with its utility — and the Propensities. 
Before concluding the meeting, the members expressed themselves in the 
warmest terms in respect to the truth and utility of the science. The 
TER will in future be held monthly.” — Nottingham Review, Feb. 9. 
1838. 


Reaping. — “In the summer of last year I gave two lectures here, in the 
Town Hall, on the fundamental dogmas of Phrenology, for the benefit of 
the Royal Wiltshire Hospital; which were well and most respectably 
attended, and evidently excited great interest. I have since been repeatedly 
solicited to give a course of lectures on the same subject. There are a 
N believers here ; also a few — and but a few —railers.” — Dr. Charles 

owan. 


, Ricasonp. — Mr. De Ville lectured, to a numerous audience, at the 
literary and Scientific Institution of Richmond, Surry, in March. 


Staines. — On the 17th of April, Mr. Richard Cull of London, delivered 
angTatpitous lecture, “ On the study of the human mind phrenologically 
Considered,” at the Literary and Scientific Institution of Staines. 

ieee Ee ae ae 

„ Taunton., —“ In March I delivered three lectures on Phrenology, at the 
Taunton Mechanics’ Institution. They were attended by above one hundred 
and fifty persons, and much interest was evinced on the subject. The science 
js at a low ebb in Taunton. There are, probably, not more than three who 
çan be called phrenologists, though I have reason to know that there are 
now many others who are anxious to obtain some knowledge of the science, 
I am told that there has been more household talk, and more fire-side 
interest created among the members of the Institution, by these imperfect 
lectures on Phrenology, than has been the case with almost any other sub- 
ject. I hope a class for the study of Natural History and Phrenology will 
shortly be formed, and on the whole I think there is a satisfactory prospect 
for a gradual advancement. There was a great desire in Taunton, for Mr. 
Combe to lecture there, on completing the course at Bath ; and I wrote to 
him with the request. Unfortunately, it was impossible for him to comply 
with our request, on account of his numerous engagements in other directions, 
until July, when he embarks for the United States. If I wish him a successful 
visit and a prosperous return, I am sure the wish will be echoed by all phre- 
nologists.” — Mr. W. Hancock, Jun, April, 1838. 


: WARRINGTON. — A Phrenological Society was established in this town, 
in October last, and has held meetings twice a month since. The officers of 
the Soviety are the following gentlemen; namely, Dr. Davies, President ; 
Mr. William Grierson, Surgeon, Vice-president ; Mr. Robert Gaskell, 
Treasurer; Mr. William Robson, Corresponding Secretary; Mr. 8. M. 
Webster, Secretary; Mr. J. P. Lane, Surgeon, Curator; Mr. Peter 
Rylatids,: Librarian, From minutes of the proceedings of the Society 
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ving ‘its first session, Kindly sent to us by the Correspon Seeratary, 
we take the following notes- 2 “ The oet was naat the rdsidetice of 
Mr. Lane, on the 4th of October last, and then consisted df 'thirteeti 
members. Our first four meetings were spent m making preparatory 
arrangements for the regular business of the Society, which we were speedily 
enabled to enter upon through the kindness of J. Rylands, Esq., of! Bewsey 

ouse, by whom we were favoured with the gratuitous use of a very eligible 

roon for our meetings and museum. On the 2d of November, Dr. Davies 
read a valuable paper, entitled ‘General Remarks on the Science of Phre- 
nology.” Two new members were balloted for.— Nov. 15. Mt. Grierson 
read a paper on the benefits of a knowledge of Phrenology. — Nov.30: 
Mr. Lane read a paper on the external appearances of the head as ‘indichttvé 
of the form of the brain. — Dec. 14. Mr. Robson read a papér: onthe 
Nomenclature of Phrenology ; and also presented the skull of a suicide of 
remarkable character. — Dec. 20. The Code of Rules for the government of 
the Society discussed. Six new members were elected.— Jan. 11. 1838, 
Mr. Robson read the second part of his former paper. —Jan::25... The 
essayist being unwell, no paper was read.— Feb. 18. Mr. P. Rylands,nead 
an essay on the primitive function of Cautiousness. — March 8. No meeting 
held, in consequence of a concert given by the Choral Society. — Mazehi23; 
Received ftom Mr. Bally of Manchester, a complete collection: of. :buats, 
casts, &c., one hundred and seven in number, ordered for the Societys: De 
thanks of the meeting were given by acclamation to Mr. Bally, for the highly 
satisfactory execution of the order.” ee ee 

ee A H L ENGST 
. Wotvernampron. — “ Mr. Coleman read a paper on Phrenology dat 
winter, to the Literary and Scientific Society of this town.” —+iAnalgat. bas 
© 2 onallo 
"" Mr, Combe’s intended Visit to America. —We understand thag- Mr! thà Mrs. 
Combe inténd to sail from England, for New York, in Aupubt Hextgbptæ 

sing to remain in America until June, 1840. Mr. Combe’ wHhilpeturewoh 
‘Phtenology ih Boston, in October and November; procéed thence tdoN ew 
York, at which city he will deliver léctures in Decembery and -ħe'ptoposeb 
td repeat his course, in Philadelphia, in January or Febrttary::’ With’ h 
lehteous store of good-will towards our brethren beyond thé ‘Athmtio; we 
must confess that, we do not very willingly give them so much of Mri: Corhbe’s 
time and exertions, whilst there is still such need for true phrenologisth 
to labour in this country.— Whilst alluding to Mr. Combe’s intetided 
absence, it may be stated that the Editor of this Journal is willing to tecture 
on Phrenology, in places where his lectures may be deemed likely to prove 
useful in diffusing a correct knowledge of the science. He has much pleasure 
in stating that Mr. Combe has enabled him to do this effectively, by kindly 
obtaining for him duplicates and copies of the casts and drawings used by 
himself in illustration of his own lectures. a 


` Testimony of Respect to Mr. Simpson. —“ On Friday evening this truly 
splendid educational festival came off in the Assembly Rooms, Ingram 
Street ; where about five hundred ladies and gentlemen of the first respect- 
ability met to do honour to Mr. Simpson, and to express their admiration of 
his public career, both as a writer and as a lecturer in the cause of education. 
The assembly was, in truth, a brilliant one, and told, in a way more powerful 
than language, the deep and abiding feeling in favour of universal: education 
that pervades the respectable and enlightened classes of the ‘people ‘of 
“Glasgow.” — Glasgow Argus, April 23.— [An admirable speech: from Mr. 
‘Simpson to his friends at this meeting is reported in the paper from which 
“we quote. But wherefore do we quote it, seeing that edacation iis ‘not the 
especial purpose of this Journal? The answer is brief: We- eldim' Mr. 
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Simpson's exertions and his triumphs, as having had their origin in Phr 
nology. Had he not been a sce had he not ma i oaa 
friend of Mr. Combe and Dr. A. Combe, it is far from improbable that his 
attention would not have been so devotedly given to the diffusion of sound 
views on education ; and without the aid of Phrenology, he never could 
have attained to the clear, rational, and harmoniously connected opinions 
which he now holds and teaches. Mr. Simpson has no doubt enlarged and 
carried forward the notions first obtained through his phrenological studies ; 
but in Phrenology they had and have their foundation. Small opponents of 
Phrenology are continually squeaking out, “ Phrenologists are nobodies” We 
neply, Mr. Simpson is somebody, or a meeting of that respectability would 
pot have been got together in compliment to him ; and Mr. Simpson is somg- 
e bady through the aid of Phrenology.] _ 
ca) i f 
: Mr. Cargill and Dr. Knott. — The latter of these gentlemen has taken 
umbrage at Mr. Cargill’s commentary upon the correspondence published in 
our last number; and has inserted a voluminous advertisement in the New- 
castle Chronicle of March 24., apparently intended as a reply to, or critique 
upon, the commentary. The matter is so utterly devoid of public interest, 
and. the remarks in Dr. Knott’s advertisement turn so much upon verbal | 
quibbles and personal allusions, that we do not feel at all called upon to enter 
into the subject any further. = 
Mr. Sidney Smith’s Lectures. —‘ At Dundee I lectured at the time of the 
mercantile distress, and the attendance was only about one hundred and ten. 
{When:in Glasgow I had to commence before the regular lecture-going season, 
and when: ithe distress was still considerable. According to my present 
recollection, the attendance was only about a hundred and twenty. If I 
anttv¢ in Glasgow in time, on my way home, I can ascertain accurately: from 
any doprskegper, and let you know. In consequence of one of my lectures, 
dL. was xequested by a deputation of the Glasgow Total Abstinence Society, 
to deliver, my lecture on Alimentiveness under its auspices. I did s0 twice 
to. audiences of six hundred and nine hundred. By the same society in 
:Paisley the-same request was preferred, and I delivered the lecture there to 
about six; or seven hundred. At Manchester I have just concluded 
my lectures at the Mechanics’ Institution. I am informed that the place 
holds. fourteen hundred, and from this datum I should conclude that my 
‘audience was about eleven hundred. It seemed rather to increase as the 
lectures proceeded. I sent you notices of them in the Manchester news- 
papers.” — Mr. Sidney Smith, in letter of Jan. 4. 1838. ae 
Progress of Phrenology. — We daily meet with evidences of the certain 
though gradual progress of Phrenology in attracting public attention. 
Lectures are well attended ; elementary books, even of the humblest claims 
to notice, are bought up in large editions; marked busts are seen in every 
town, and met with in almost every street in London; quack manipulators 
are resorted to by shoals of the idle, the egotistic, the ignorant, and the 
wonder-stricken ; and probably few dinner-parties pass over without some 
allusion to this attractive and debateable subject. These are so many 
indisputable evidences of an advancing public interest in phrenological 
investigations ; but we regret to add, that several of them are almost equally 
conclusive evidences of public ignorance. The fanatical and fortune-telling, 
the puffers and plagiarists, are confounded with the real cultivators of the 
science, and the public freely unclasps its purse for the benefit of those 
whose pretensions and productions render them fit successors of the astre- 
logers and almanac makers of generations passed away. Lamentable as this 
urdoubtedly is, it affords certain proof that the doctrines of Phrenology are 
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taking hold of the public mind, and two trifling but equally intelkgyle 
ana int have recently come into our hands. . The first is:4 pocket 
handkerchief, with a large head printed in the centre, mapped and lettered 
like the phrenological busts, which was exposed for sale in a village shop in 
Kent. The second is one of “ Professor” Smith’s advertisements; but 
who “ Professor” Smith may be, and what university is honoured. by his 
chair, we cannot inform our readers. His strange advertisement runs thus : — 
“ Phrenological Predictions. — Persons meditating any important change in 
their pursuits, parents, before deciding on a business or profession for their 
children, should consult this science, as their fortunes depend on the choice 
harmonising with its predictions. Terms, five shillings and upwards, The 
responses of the science, as far as will conduce to the future welfare of 
youth, are given for this sum. Professor Smith, No. 90. Strand, opposite. - 
Southampton Street (inner private door). ” 


Prenology applied in the choice of Parliamentary Representatives. — At the 
election of a member for Marylebone, in March last, it was proposed. by one. 
of Colonel Thompson’s supporters, that the electors should select their. 
representatives by phrenological examination of their heads. Mr. Ewart, 
the other defeated candidate, seemed very little disposed to relish this test of 
his fitness; and by the report of his speech, in the Morning Herald of March 
5th, is stated to have said, that, “whatever novelties had been introduced 
into the system of elections, this, he thought, was the most novel, and Mr. 
Murphy must be held as the gentleman who had introduced the system of 
phrenological election.” Mr. Ewart, in this remark, only betrayed his 
proneness to talk on inatters concerning which he is ignorant. The “ system 
of phrenological election ” ts not yet introduced; butwe doubt not that in ue 
time — that is, when electors have learned the practical value of preho- 
_ logical tests — candidates will be returned on account of their personal 
fitness, rather than for empty protestations made on the hustings or dupi 
their canvass. If Mr. Ewart fancied that the simple recommeéndatiedi !6f a 

ological test was equivalent to its introduction, he was: wide -of truth 
1n attributing the credit of originality to Mr. Murphy : the same epurse, hag. 
been heretofore recommended in phrenological books, and even suggested in, 
newspapers. l 7 : 
. John Linn, the Belfast Parricide.— The case of this lunatic was reparte- 
in the tenth volume of the Phrenological Journal, pages 207 and 616, , He, 
has recently been detected in a conspiracy to escape from Carrickfergus 
jail; thus illustrating the necessity of great watchfulness over criminals and 
lunati¢s, in whose heads the organs of Secretiveness present a very large 
development. We shall probably give details in our next number. 


' Intended Change in the months Pied Publication of the Phrenological Journal, 
— The next Number of this Journal will be published on the First of 
Qctober (in place of September), and the future Numbers will succeed after 
the regular interval of three months; No. V. being published on the First 
of January. We make this change, partly as being more convenient to. 
ourselves, partly because we have grounds for believing that one cause 
of the irregularity in the delivery of the work, complained of by subscribers 
in the country, has been owing to its publication one month in advance’ df 
the usual days for. the appearance of quarterly periodicals, and the book 
sellers consequently forgetting to order it; the easy (though false) ; exquse: 
to their subscribers being, “ not out.” Pe Peara 

-Readers are requested to correct an error in No. II., New Series, ‘which 
nitterially affects the meaning of a passage. The word “assert” has’ been! 
omitted,in the. 14th line of page 147.; and the passage.is to: be'rendy “fio: 
assert that they are now free.” 
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1: Note #0 our Contributors, — We fear that some of our contributors’ taybe 


disposed to accuse us of being too negligent of their communications ; several’ 
of which we are reluctantly compelled to postpone. This periodical pro+ 
fesses to be a Journal of Phrenology ; and we should not fulfil our duty to 
those who ‘subscribe to it as a journal, did we fail to make it one. Accord 
ingly, we give a preference to the current events of interest, connected with 
Phrenology; for example : illustrative or important cases — controversial 
proceedings — new publications—applications of Phrenology to the opinions 
and events of the day — intelligence respecting its progress, &c. &c. Essays 
- on the fanctions of organs, however valuable in themselves, do not demand’ 
such immediate attention; and, indeed, when extended to considerable 
length, they ought rather to form separate publications. In this present: 
number, although extended to an extra size, we could allow space only to 
some of the papers on the functions of organs, received last winter. But, 
unless unforeseen circumstances arise to prevent this, we may hope to clear 

many arrears in the next number ; which, we request our subscribers to 
remember, will be postponed till October, as mentioned in the preceding’ 


paragraph. 
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Kutesa t oo l l 
~ Letter from Professor Evanson, on Mr. Carlile’s Objections to, 
PTS E : Phrenology. i ai 
= in, In reply to your request for ‘* more definite inform- 
ation ‘as to the phrenological bearings of Mr. Carlile’s observ-: 
ations’ ‘than that supplied by the printed reports of the Jast! 
rieéting’ of the British Association for the Advancement of. 
Science, I must state that neither Mr. Carlile’s facts nor ob- 
servations ean be said, strictly speaking, to have had “ phreno- 
logical bearings.” His facts were in themselves interesting,‘ 
as instances of peculiar deficiencies in the structure and deve- 
lopment of the cerebellum; but they altogether failed in their. 
application to Phrenology, as a foundation for the inferenee 
that Gall’s opinions, respecting the functions of the cerebellum, 
were incorrect; for Mr. Carlile knew nothing of the history-of 
the individuals to whom these cerebella belonged during life.s: 
although he conjectured, from certain appearances observed in: 
the bodies after death, that the amative function must have’ 
been active, notwithstanding the defective dc -elopment of its. 
phrenological organ. Hence his objection against Phrenology ;.: 
But can an objection, brought forward on such insufficient: 
grounds, be said to have even a bearing upon the science? |” 
_ Even had Mr. Carlile established his position, that the fune- 
tion, attributed by phrenologists to the cerebellum had been., 
active during: life im the individuals whose cases he brought: 
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forward, he would not have succeeded in establishing there- 
from any exception to the truth of the phrenological doctrine ; 
for the first case was that of an idiot (a female); and it is ob- 
vious that a proportionately small endowment of animal passion, 
under such circumstances, unchecked by moral influence, and 
unguided by reason, might lead to irregularities, which would 
not follow from a much larger endowment of the same pro- 
pensity under other circumstances; and in the second case, 
that of a man, in whom was found only half of the cerebellum, 
it would be but establishing a very interesting and probable 
physiological fact, namely, that one half of the cerebellum 
could perform its functions, like one hemisphere of the cere- 
brum, independently of the other. 

Some general arguments, volunteered against Phrenology 
on this occasion, had really as little bearing upon the science ; 
being nothing more than a vague reiteration of some oft-re- 
futed objections against size, as a measure of power in esti- 
mating the functions of the nervous system. 

Mr. Carlile is a gentleman for whose professional attainments 
I entertain much respect; and I cannot but think it a subject 
of regret when a scientific man allows himself to be so far mig4 
led by prejudice as to risk the value to be set on his opinigns, 
by inconsiderately coming forward as the opponent of dog- 
trines with which he does not even profess to be accurately 
_ acquainted. ‘Thus have we another instance added to those 
which may already be adduced of the total failure of attempts, 
made on even high medical authority, to impugn the doctrines 
of Phrenology. 

_ Were this science viewed simply in its true light, as an ex- 
tension of our knowledge of the functions or physiology of the 
brain, it could hardly meet with such reception from men who 
are willing to devote years of labour and research to other 
physiological questions, not to be compared with this in interest 
or importance. ‘The favour and advocacy, however, of most emi- 
nent men who have paid attention to the subject, is more than a 
= compensation for such ill-advised and fruitless opposition. 

I had been unavoidably prevented sending an earlier reply 
to your communication; but remain a sincere well-wisher to 
the success of your useful labours. 


Ricuarp T. Evanson. 
Dusun, April 20th, 1838.* 


* Dr. Evanson’s letter having reached our hands only on the 15th May, it is 
added by way of postscript, as it could not be introduced in the proper place, at so 
late a date, and we are unwilling to postpone it, until the meeting shall have 
become the last but one. — Enpitor. 
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I. Remarks on Dr. Prichard’s Third Attach on Phrenology, in his 
‘$< Treatise on Insanity.” By ANDREW Combe, M. D.* 


Er posterity shall deem determined opposition to the progress 
of Phrenology to be good service done to the cause of sciénce, 
nó man bids fairer to be remembered with honour than Dr. 
Prichard ‘of Bristol. Other men indeed have, as well as him: 
self, done their best to demonstrate its futility, but for ‘him 
alone it was reserved to distinguish himself by the multiplicity 
of his refutations, and to outstrip even the far-famed Edin- 
burgh Review in the race of hostility to what we are convinced 
will turn out to be the greatest discovery of the age.’ `> ~ 
Thrice, like the great conqueror of old, did the Edinburgh 
Reviewer slay the Toe whom he had slain before; and thrice 


* This article was intended to appear in the Phrenological Journal for March. 
last, and the type had been all set up for that purpose, when circumstances (with 
the explanation of which it is unnecessary to trouble our readers) caused the article 
to be postponed. It has been since printed in Mr. Combe’s work on the Cerebel- 
lum, along with other controversial articles; but we are desirous that it should 
meet the eyes of all readers of this Journal, for the following reasons : — First, 
Dr. Prichard is a person of some eminence as a medical writer; and his opposition 
to Phrenology will be quoted against the supporters of that science, who ought 
therefore to be acquainted with his proceedings and the real weight to be given to 
them. Secondly, Dr. Combe’s former strictures upon Dr. Prichard’s attacks on 
Phrenology have already appeared in this Journal; and by printing these present 
* Remarks,” we shall more clearly expose the conduct of a man, who deliberately 
shuts his eyes to truth, and gives currency to statements which he knows to be 
unjust, and to arguments which he knows to be invalid; but which may still 
serve to impose on his readers who remain ignorant of their futility or falsehood, 
Thirdly, The information contained in Dr. Combe’s ‘‘ Remarks,” we are sure, 
will be serviceable to many of our reaver either as instruction or as a refresher to 
memory. — Enprror, P. J. 
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take credit to himself for having, with a generous 'disregard.of `: 
personal consequences, delivered the public from his presences: 
Great as such a service was, and gratefully as it ought.to be 
acknawledged, that, however, performed by Dr. Prichard 
ossesses, if possible, a still higher claim on public gratitude. 
Iaving discovered, on professional examination, that .the:pros-: | 
trate foe was not dead, but merely stunned by the dia.:of the. 
reviewer’s blows, and that, on the contrary, he was already. €x- 
hibiting unequivocal signs of even increased strength, and a. - 
more: vigorous and enduring vitality than ever, Dr. Prichard, . 
with an equally magnanimous disregard of personal risk, re- .: 
solved himself to challenge him to the field, and in his turn: 
thrice left him for dead after an equal number of determined. : 
assaults. . If, after all this toil and trouble on Dr. Prichard’s' : 
pant, Phréenology will Not, out of pure gratitude, consent .to. . 
die and be forgotten, who will venture to ascribe the fault to.: 
him,.or'to affirm that the science owes any thanks to him fdr 
the, prolongation of its existence ? pn ret bin 
‘Apparently .not satisfied, any more than ourselves, with: ; 
either of his preceding refutations of Phrenology, Dr. Prichard: 
once: more returns to the attack, and, in the form of; fourteerioz 
pages of:a ‘ survey of phrenological evidence,” in a “ Sagphasds 
mentary: Nate” to his Treatise on Insanity, aims: anotharO 
thunderbolt at its devoted head; but whether with any giedterC! 
effect than before, we shall speedily enable our readersito,gudge i - 
fon -thiemselves. This last “ refutation” was published: thregui 
years! ago ' (in 1835), notwithstanding which Phrenolegy,:to1: 
the: best:.of our information, was never before in such robast |: 
health,:or sa. much. in favour with men of science, as at: the/. 
rasent moment.. - We rather fear, therefore, that, if. Dr. Pri-... 
chard shall- live:a few years longer, and again meet with his - 
foein:all-the vigour of youth, he will feel himself constrained 
‘to admit, that his past efforts to consign him to the tomb of : 
all :the.@apulets have been wholly ineffectual, and that his time 
might have. been better bestowed than in the vain attempt to. 
extingúish truth. We feel compelled, indeed, to add our con- 
viction, ‘that, if clever sophistry, ingenious misrepresentation, , 
and utter disregard of evidence, could have extinguished Dr. 
Gahl’s:immortal discovery, Phrenology would have been dead. . 
long: ago;. even without Dr. Prichard’s able and unwearied |; 
assiatance.: But although such weapons. are not without.effeet,., 
in: retarding, they are wholly ineffectual in extingtishtey, trath:;. 
and we:.are therefore surprised that the very circumstance ofi.: 
Phrenology. continuing to advance and flourish, in..spite of aliss 
his efforts: to annihilate it, should not. have led De. Prieband-toiif 
suspect: :thab his plan of attack was essentially. unsound; bandy 
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that, im persisting im its use, he was merely exposing: to view: .' 
the strength of his own prejudices. c x Es 
-Jf :the' consequences of Dr. Prichard’s proceedings were to: ' 
be limited to himself, we should much preter leaving him to: 
diseover and regret at his own leisure the pains which he-has: ; 
taken in- his different works to arrest the progress of physio») i 
logical. discovery. But when his talents and influence’ are 
direeted to turn aside his numerous readers from the:direct:: 
path of philosophical inquiry, and to prejudice the young! 
physician against a doctrine, of which every day reveals more: 
and more clearly the great magnitude and utility, his errors àt- 
onee assume an importance which may be denied to the author >- 
as: an: individual, and demand a full refutation: and exposures) 
Hence:it is that we continue the disagreeable duty, forced uper- :: 
usdby:!Dyr. Prichard himself, and shall naw proceed to offer some: , 
remarks on his third and most recent attack. re A 
ala his.** Survey of Phrenology,” Dr. Prichard says, “I :have::! 
had my attention directed for many years to this inquiry,”. : 
(whether the peculiarities in the shape of the head in derangéd 
persons! correspond with the observations of Dr. Gall and the: 
school: ef: phrenologists), “and have omitted no oppertunity::: 
thet higspresented itself of gaining information on this subject... :: 
Owdhisiwe uve compelled to remark, in the first place that 
DroiPrichavd must either have overlooked the many very accesx!1 
sibld opportunities of obtaining information from. the phieno- 
logicat Works published during the last fourteen years, ov have: 
treated: with-utter disrespect all the information contained- tm 
themuwhié¢h did not chime in with his preconceived :opimionsi! 
Amy man but himself, who was really in quest of informatién: i 
oniithe ‘subjeet, would not have failed to consult its :moat::; 
authentic’ record, the Phrenological Journal, now in the sinw: 
teenth. year of its existence, and to have assigned some reason: 
for wholly disregarding the several answers contained ia it to- 
his own specious but most inconclusive objections. . So ‘far, - 
however, is Dr. Prichard from pursuing this rational: course,: : 
that he once more appeals to Esquirol’s collection. of: skulls: as.» 
affording demonstrative evidence against Phrenology, although, / 
a full year before, we had assigned very strong reasons for.: bée-::, 
lidying it to have directly the opposite tendency —+neasons: > 
whieh: he has not only not answered, but to which he does not: | 
evenallude: Dr. Prichard may no doubt affirm that be-has- + 
notseen the articles alluded to. Probably not; but if so;ʻisni 
er man justified in pronouncing an authoritative opinion;-cads:s: 
culated: to! igure an important cause, without previously..miaking''! 
himsèlf. acquainted with the facts and pleas of its. defendérs ?:.! 
Nobody =»not even. Dr.-Prichard -~ will answer iw the affirme. - 
AA 2 
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tives and jf he is zealous for truth along, wh show the, 
phrenological books be the only ones which he do not pons, 
sült, and. the phrenological facts the only ones which be thinks 
himself entitled to throw overboard unexamined, when the 
truth or futility of Phrenology is the point which fe is ‘pros. 
fessedly discussing ? pie 
_.Dr. Prichard attempts to destroy Phrenology by theoret cal 
reasoning and false analogies; but why not go honestly, and at 
ance tp the matter of fact? Phrenologists have all alon ifia 
sisted, that the truth of Gall’s discovery is a jon pe 
which can be determined only by direct observation of its accuracy } 
that the functions and localities of the organs were discovered sug- 
cessively by actual observation of phenomena, and not by preyiqus 
guessing or invention; and that therefore the direct ane only (Gon 
alusise way of refuting them is to disprove them by opposin and 
inconsistent observations. Dr. Prichard is so far aware aCe 
that, although his grand objection is founded on an grroneoys 
analogy drawn from the lowest of the brute pena et 
tinctly admits, Ist, That “the phrenologist needs not t6'ga bay 
the. limits. of the human species in order to establish his doc IRES OT 
the basis.of experience ;” 2dly, That, “ if relative amplitude 1A 


- 


a given region of the brain were always coincident with a proq 


Rotftignal display of one particular faculty or quality of my 
the. gqnstant.coincidence would prove a connectian between the 
twa phenomena,” (p. 475); Sdly, That “ Phreno Uai 
admits of proof or disproof, and would obtain it if the m 
ments of, a sufficient number of heads, and those b Jor sing. 19 
marked. qualities of mind, could be accurately and indisputsbty 
known; and, 4thly, As a necessary result from acting on th 
aboye..admissiqns, he justly infers, That “ if the testimony 9 
facts 9n,a-great scale should be found adverse to the alleg 
coincidences, or to the correspondence of given mental qualitie 
With, certain conditions of the brain, Phrenology will not cons 
tinue to make proselytes, and it will be ultimately discarded a 
an. hypathesis without foundation. At present most persons 
seem, tq be in doubt on the subject, and to be looking out for 
eyidence.” (P. 476.) Te 
P hrichard, then, is not ignorant of the proper mode of 
çonducting the inquiry. After the above distinct enunciation 
of the, means by which phrenology is to be proved or disproved, 
if, ¢, Were consistent with himself, he would at onee Te sort „to 
experience, and adduce “ the testimony of facts on a great scale i 
in, sypport, of his ‘strong persuasion that the ti è is D t fat 
istaņt when the whole theory will be abandone FS 
t rely, however, does he turn his back. upon this, only’ 
mode of investigation, that, in the very next sentence, 
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on, to, say = I have taken every opportunity that has occurred 
to ing for marly ‘years, of making inquiries of persons Who had'# 
great ‘field é6f observation within their reach, what had beéni 
thë’ resu t OP their experience on this subject.” ` It is true that 
this passage’ ‘refers specially to the evidence to be drawn! for ‘ar! 
agaihst Phrétiology from cases of derangement,’ but ‘as "Dr 
goa tates that he has been himself conversant with the 
insane foi many years, and thus had an ample field of mẸks- 
tigatidn ‘within his own reach, what good reason can he Assit! 
for resorting in preference to the experience of others, in a thattét 
Which, so far as the truth of Phrenology is concerned (and that 
is ‘the real question in dispute), is capable of direct proof; not 
only ‘by physicians to asylums, but by every observatit an 
reflecting person who lives in the society of his fellow-creatut’és ? 

if Dr. Prichard distrust his own powers of observation, What 
re, his superior grounds of confidence in those of others < Tt 
wil ‘not do to answer that he wants an adequate field of observ- 
ation.” A physician in good practice has peculiar advantages 
ót testing’ the truth of Phrenology, because he is daily and 
‘Routly it contact with human nature stripped of most ofits 
dinventional disguises. Why, then, does Dr. Prichard ‘shrink 
fiba the! Kes} sibility of judging for himself from facts before 
Ae Wed? _If he has more confidence in the testimbily+of 
others thati on his own, would it not be more consistent 4H ‘h 
te 1dave’also ‘the public expression of that testimony ty ‘others 


t 
? 
Jeéitig that it comes weakened and at second-hand through! Hiftt’? 
| ere ) ‘Withtsanding such considerations, he sti ifisidisdy 
Being’ the medium of communicating the testimony ‘‘ofVothérs! 
én What grounds does he rest his conviction of the supetiot '#é: 
gutacy of’ the one party over the other? And by what stringe 
accident is it, that he attaches weight to the dbservationsof 
those only who are opposed to Phrenology, while the “facets 6h’a 
great scale,” of those who advocate its truth, go’for nothin; 

with him, and are not only not refuted, but not eten’ allude 
to? Au a Ob aal 
"To a phrenologist who has become convinced byi &xtéisive 
and diligent observation, and who has made himself finiitidt 
with the multitude of facts recorded in the eight volitieg' öf 
Gall, in the works of Spurzheim, Vimont, Combe, and‘ oiférs, 
and tastl , in the pages of the Phrenological Journal, t’sékitis 
not a ‘little extraordinary, that Dr. Prichard should’ s6' quténly 
sèt aside dll the soundest rules of philosophical investigation! 
at d*atreliipt to disprove such a mass of direct eviderite, bid 
ew pages pf theoretical assumptions and round-about ‘dnaldgidl! 
da tells jis, ho’ doubt, that “ great and striking fates Ais} sy 

ie elves Which are adverse to ‘the hypothesis.” Bit Gh 
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0 Wren; in the hope of at last finding’ 'sothe speedfiebsume- 
~'dhened of an adverse kind, we are again: thrown ‘back wpuirehe 
e dld'aùthority and the old analogy, and assurdd!that:# Hibds 
` Cati teptiles, as Jacobi has observed, are nearly of wholly des- 
titufe of many cerebral parts, which, in mammiferd, wee held as 
u vof- high importance for the manifestation of psythichl proper- 
“ ‘ties, and yet they display psychical phenomena similar td those 
‘Of mammifers.” We have already noticed this statement; tnd 
|. dust now ask Dr. Prichard whether, when he brought forwárd 
u *Jaeobi’s hostile assertion, he was aware that Dr. Viinonhictad 
“- ‘published a magnificent work, in two quarto volumes, sith a 
“i folio'A tlas of Plates, on Human and Comparative Phrenotos}}— 
“dt only showing the exact coincidence between the brats and 
-@ Hvschi¢al phenomena ” of the lower animals, but proving his 
positions by upwards of 700 admirably engraved specimens of 
t the skulls and brains, not of man alone, but of mammifers; birds, 
“and jishes, and the perfect accuracy of which hag nieve yet 
a A ated If Dr. Prichard was aware of the faet wak it 
©: fàir: in him thus to pitch the mere phrase “ as Jedobi! keit ob- 
"c served,” as conclusive evidence against the many voluimes of 
' ‘direct facts published and submitted to ocular démonstration 
‘by Gall, Vimont, and other phrenologists? -If he” hot 
aware óf the existence of Dr. Vimont’s work, was he jaitified 
“i reposing such unbounded confidence in Jacbbi¥ opisions, 
“i pherély Because they were hostile to Dr. Gall?  bstobienos 
3S CBat let: ús even take Jacobi’s observation in ita falleblufi¥ce, 
rl Arra ‘sé of what avail it will be to Dr. Prichard.) As shawd in 
Do pitt former answer, it amounts simply to this, that, in: wohé#tiler 
"lof anitnals, in the dog for example, a given organ, 'saythe 
* Teng, ‘cannot be the organ of breathing; because; in anpther 
`: order of animals, say a fish, adapted for a totally different #iode 
of life, the same organ does not appear in the same identical 
"Forki ‘and’ place, but is modified to adapt it for breathing in 
'"'Watet instead of air, as the dog does. Or, in other words, the 
‘Jungs cannot be the organs of breathing in the dog, because a 
” fish has no lungs and yet breathes! and yet, notwithstanding 
\ this startling Jacobian objection, nobody ever thinks of denying 
i that‘diogs really breathe by means of lungs, although a fish ‘has 
2 the’ misfortune to breathe by means of gills. And since it is*so, 
~ Why mày not the nervous organs of instinct be modified’ as well 
“0 as’ thé Jungs, to suit them for their special purposes itvréptié or 
“| fitsect ‘life? When we consider the true bearing of theevelaice, 
“then, ' ought we not to reverse Dr. Prichard’s propositloop and 
’gay that “ Great and striking facts display themselves whichPare 
{i PavGURABLE to the hypothesis, for Drs. Gall anil: Venene ave 
'UYBbéried, Xe.” seeing that the real analogy; as well as thstidifect 
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enidefies,.is al] in theiy favour? And: is; thera no, wagt of 
eandour:in Dr.: Prichard thus adopting Jacobi’s and rejecting 
Gals and: Viment’s observations, when he has verified neither, 
and can. assign ne grounds for his preference of the former? 
We Jeawe him to answer. a 
Dr. Prichard, however, does not absolutely withhold bis qwn 


| evidence, although he prefers that of his neighbours. _ After 
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the above quotation of Jacobi’s observations,. he continues: 
s, Whenever an undoubted and tangible - fact can.. bg,. laid 
hold. of in the different proportional development of cerebral 
perts, which can be brought into comparison with the relative 
differences of animal instinct or of psychical properties, in 
general, there is, if I am not mistaken, a manifest, failure 
T correspondence between the two series of obseryatjons.” 
(P. 473.) 


. „Such is the weight of Dr. Prichard’s testimony ; and, who 


- . that-has perused Dr. Gall’s published evidence in proof of the 
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fenctions of even a single organ—the cerebellum —evidenge to 
every lipe of which Dr. Prichard had access before he penned 
a sentence of his work, can fail to regard the mere expression 


opf- his opinion, backed by his modest admission “ if Iam. not 
icqmigiaken,” as an unanswerable refutation of. all Dr, Gall’s 
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faets? Ät may be thought that, as many of Dr. Gall’s cases,are 
drawa fram authors hostile to Phrenology, they ought, tg be 
considered as strong evidence in its favour. Ordinary jngyirers 


owduld, certainly view the matter in this light, but..noggqo Dr. 


si 


Prichard; on bim this circumstance makes so little impression, 


that be never even hints at the existence of the cases, neferyed 


gil 
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tos, bat, on the contrary, takes the eerębeļlum . yden, his 
especial protection, and supported of course; by, “ facts on a 


., Jage seale,” ennobles its functions by locating the intellect in its 
. folds ! 


lapel, Az: 


The reader may smile when we make such a atement,, but 


_ let him listen to Dr. Prichard, and his gravity will be restored 


by the closeness and solidity of his logic, “ When we consider 


_ the great amplitude which the cerebellum attains 17, man in 
_. comparison with its size in the lower animals, we are, obliged, if 
.. we really attach any importance to such a system of correspandenges, 

„to acknowledge some relation between this circumstance ang. the 
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transcendent superiority of the human intellect, compared with mie 
.« psychical powers of brutes. Other paths of observation, |¢ad us 
„toia similar coneluaion. Cretins, in whom. the ceyebe um is 


weny defective, display, in different degrees, idiotism ardeficigncy 


raf Antellect, but no correspondent weakness in. the, sexual 
\anskinet, (which, on the contrary, often exists in such mappy | 
ioobeings in the. greatest intensity, and impels them tọ velent 
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excesses. Again, injuries of the posterior part.of the hhadyraifé 
observed to be followed by stupor and loss of memory; indicating 
the function of the cerebellum to be connected with theexbtcise 
of the mental faculties rather than with that of the .anifbal pro- 
pensities.” (P. 474.) : Soe ah eee 
It is singular, indeed, into what inconsistencies: even ia 
talented man will run, when his opinions are not based : ott 
actual observation of nature, and his object is osterisibly:the 
pursuit of truth, but in reality te combat a proposition: against 
which his prejudices are arrayed. The Dr. Prichard: who, im 
his zeal to annihilate Phrenology, is thus ready on the slenderest 
semblance of evidence to connect the “ transcendent superiorit 
of the human intellect” with the size of the cerebellum in mang 
is nevertheless the same Dr. Prichard who, when not combating 
hrenology, and when consequently his prejudices are. asleeps: 
a in the following very different terms. When discussing: 
the question in his “ Natural History of Man,” whether, a$ 
alleged by Camper, the intelligence of an animal is propdrtiomed: 
to the openness of its facial angle, or, in other words; ite the: 
development of its forehead, Dr. Prichard says, ‘As fanasswei 
can at present form an opinion on this matter, I think, we stiusel 
allow that experience is in favour of the general position dgsumadl 
by Camper and other writers on physiognomical subjecthinats 
is certain that every man is struck with the expressiomefidignitye 
oy elevation of mind and character in the ancient busts:whiells 
have a great facial angle, and that this expression would) betasto 
if the facial angle were contracted. This perceptiom:must rhal 
founded, as it would appear, on experience. THE. RACE SEEMS 
INDEED, TO BE A GENERAL ONE, THAT MEN OF GREAT INPELLECT( 
HAVE FULLY DEVELOPED BRAINS, AS INDICATED BY BLEVATEDO 
AND CAPACIOUS FOREHEADS. It hence appears probable,. that, 
there is a foundation in nature for Camper’s physiognomical:. 
se of the mental capacities of individuals.” (Vol à» 
p: 62.) , "2924 
_ Here, then, we have Dr. Prichard, on the one hand, ascribing- 
the transcendent superiority of human intellect to a well. 
developed cerebellum, and on the other admitting the “ generał.. 
fact” that great intellect is indicated by an “ elevated and: 
capacious forehead.” But as both propositions cannot possibly; 
be true, to which of them will Dr. Prichard now adhere ?. If-he J 
admits the dne sanctioned by “ experience,” then he must inso\ 
far countenance Phrenology ; whereas, if he adopts the othegpi 
because of its hostility to that science, whence will .h¢ @erivesc 
the facts.on a large scale required for its support, seeingu thekis 
it 18 not sanctioned by ‘‘experience?” And of what. yale, Wen 
earnestly ask, can Dr. Prichard’s opinion, be considered against 
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Phrénoldgy|'when ‘his ignorance of the stibject'is ‘sd cortipléte 98 
toradmlviof his advocating two different views sé whdlly ihcdin- 
patible-with each other? pen GOA Ga 
~DrsPrivhard may think we were severe in animadvelting 
upon his preference of the authority of others to that ‘of’se 
observation in a question of fact. But can he candidly declare 
thatithe above contradictions do not warrant all that we’ havVé 
expressed? If he had founded either of his opinions on observ! 
ations: made by himself, and repeated till he obtained positi¥é 
conviction of its truth, he could not by any possibility, ot by, 
any:amount of prejudice, have been induced afterwards to rún 
his'‘own head against it on the mere dictum of another,’ evérr 

although that other was Esquirol. Sy cha es 
~ (When Dr. Prichard wrote the above comments on the cona 
nection ofthe intellect with the cerebellum, he must either have 
never: ‘read a word of Dr. Gall’s evidence, or have calculated’ 
that-moite‘of his readers would ever look into the original wor 
Ih whieh it:is recorded. And truly, when its inaccessibility’ 
tothe British public leads to such commentaries as the above’ 
feonesnes of science and reputation, the interests of truth’ call’ 
loadty ofri its translation. If the mass of facts adduced by’ 
Darak were generally accessible to English readers, “the 
alsurdities thus gravely propounded by Dr. Prichard might’ be. 
safebpieféto'their own weight; for if there be one point more’ 
than! anether on which all physiologists, in common with’ all” 
othdrdbservers, and even as we have seen with Dr. Prithard. 
himgelfvare agreed in regard to the functions of the brah t fist! 
that intellect! is seated, not in the cerebellum, ‘but in the fore- 
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head. So thoroughly biassed, however, is Dr. ‘Prithard’s' tind’ 
on:thig subject, that it would be in vain, we suspédt,‘to ask him 
whether a large cerebellum is always, or éven’ gomthienty, 
accompanied by transcendent superiority of “intellect?” or | 
whether, in the first twenty men he could meet, fifteen Wduld” 
not disprove the alleged concomitance? In Dr. Prichai‘d’s" 
eyes, it would be of no avail to produce á hundred cretins ‘with 
large cerebella, accompanied with the transcendent intefli ance, 
of rptocy! We assert positively, that we have seen ‘at ' Teast., 
twenty such cases, some of them living cretins, and others skull’ 
in anatomical collections, the histories of which were. knowrh u 
Upwards of: three years ago, we called upon litin to produce aie : 
hostite fats; and WE NOW REPEAT THE CALL. Standing in th + 
respousiblé and influential position of an ablé physician “ahd” 
successful duthor, he has no right to continue, ` year after "Pear, 
thyviving out unfounded opinions, calculated to retard thie TO 
gress of! moinéntons: ard beneficial truths, and’ to fiibue the’ 
mindsiof his youthfubreaders with prejudices hurtfal totke? 
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|. selves, and hurtful also to the society of which: they: willsdoon 
become the active and influential members, and to:shtink from 
proving them. It is from the importance which weratitath to 
- bis influence, and not for his individual benefit, thatwe, have 
written thus earnestly on the subject. ARII My 
After stating that he has taken every opportunity;;that : has 
occurred to him for many years, of making inquiries of persons 
.-who had a great field of observation within their reach,..what 
-had been the result of their experience on this subjett,: Dr. 
'. Prichard adds, “ Many of these persons have been physicians 
-ı who were superintendents of extensive lunatie establishments. 
3 Some of them have been men who had addicted themselves. do:the 
'. study of Phrenology, and were predisposed to imbibe the opinions. of 
-;.646 „authors; some have been persons distinguished by : their 
n researches in the anatomy and physiology of the brain and 
nervous system. Among them I do not remember to have faund 
u ane whe could say that his own observations had afforded: any svi- 
-dence favourable to the doctrine. Yet we should imagine: that a 
-nimaa who lives amidst hundreds of monomaniacs, -mustidave 
- constantly before his eyes facts so obvious that he cotild notsibe 
= mistaken in their bearing.” ry satay bp 
,. -. When we read these observations, we could not helpithiking 
-, that Dr. Prichard’s “opportunities” must either hayveheensvery 
inane, ar his memory very treacherous, seeing thatiin thdsvgole 
no course of his inquiry, he does not remember to: haye yecetyied 
ua single answer favourable to Phrenology. We also know persbns 
. who shave: been, or are still connected with the management’ of 
~ asylums, and not a few of them are “ men who have:diidted 
“į thémselves:to the study of Phrenology;” and we.must\deslare 
 unkesitatiagly. that Dr. Prichard’s statement is not supponted 
~! by our experienee, or by the testimony we have received frbm 
-: @thers. . We do not mean to say that he misrepresents the nature 
oi òfothe answers elicited by his individual inquiries, but merely 
that he must have been singularly unfortunate in his opper- 
‘nities. when he received such answers. When Dr. Prichard 
: penned the above assertion, had he pursued his inquiry in such 
á careless or one-sided spirit, as not to be aware that Georget, 
dhe nephew, and for years the assistant of Esquiral, in. ‘the 
-;.asylam over which the latter has so long presided, not ‘only 
ji: believed the evidence to be favourable to Phrenology, but pab- 
vi:#ished his unhesitating conviction of its truth and importance in 
the very work from which he (Dr. P.) quotes, withoutalheding 
(to the fact ?* If Dr. Prichard knew this, why. does, be makedan 
„iassertion at variance with its spirit? If he. did matkhowLit, 
SET 
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* Georget, de la Folie. Paris, 1820, 
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iwhatliwerghet is due toan inquiry condacted so lodsely that he 
‘coveplooked:a feature which pervades the whole work? - 
os} ‘When in his recent treatise Dr. Prichard again adineed 
o Esquirol's collection and opinion as fatal to Phrenology, was 
he aware that the true bearing of the former, and the utter 
: irrelevancy of the latter, had been exposed in detail a full: year 
-before'in the pages of the Phrenological Journal, and: himself 
:: called upon to gainsay, if he could, any one of the frets on 
‘whith: that exposure was founded? If he was, why does: he 
-ighrink from our challenge, and repeat his statement asif it Had 
-never been questioned? If he was not, we must again ask; is 
‘it fair, where our object is truth, to consult the authorities’ of 
i ` only one side? Again, when Dr. Prichard quoted the wörk-of 
: Moisin*,; (who also studied under Esquirol), was he aware that 
$ i a kemi takes Phrenology as the groundwork of the pathology: of 
aye If he was, why did he venture the assertion, that: he 
eel ered no opinion favourable to its pretensions from ‘men 
devoted to the study of derangement? If he was not, what 
we oe ‘due to his testimony when he could overlook::the 
odfaeor When Dr. Prichard represented Esquirol’s ‘skulls:-as 
adverse evidence, and affirmed that he had never met with a 
orplgsigian to the insane favourable to Phrenology, was he‘aware 
‘Cithan thie: same Dr. Voisin, at p. 354 of the same ‘werk, thus 
olepeaks bfithat very collection? ‘ We shall add that:M.: Esquirol, 
vNaviag o made a numerous collection of skulls and buste: of 
.ideranged: persons, will one day be able to publish ‘valuable. in- 
Jo feomation on the relations between the form of thechead'and the 
b dhfferent disorders of intellect, and thus illustrate many points of 
vitke ‘physiological doctrine of the brain taught by Dr. Gailit: If 
5 he-was; why.did he confine his commentary to’ the ‘opinion: of 
:.Asquirol, and not also state what those “ addicted to: the: study 
+ of: Phrenology” thought of these skulls? If he was aot! ‘was 
‘st fair to bring forward his one-sided view ‘as - hee a 
; vevidence ? Ipag 
When Dr. Prichard could not recollect having ieceimed any 
sgevgareble answer to his inquiry among those conversant ‘with 
' the insane, did he know enough of Phrenology to discover that 
‘the work on Suicide by Falret (also a pupil of Esquirpl}, ftom 
' which he-quotes, is based throughout on the principles: of/that 
-igeience, akhough in a less explicit form? Or was he still ignérint 
n of the :fact, that the celebrated Broussais, who, like himself; ‘has 
uwritten'a treatise on Derangement, not only adopts Phrenoldpy, 
“doertshas written - ‘expressly in its defence? And, lastly, is Dr. 
Prichard yet aware that Dr. Ferrus, the physician: to-she 


* Voisin des Causes Morales et Physiques de l’ Alienation Mentale. Paris, 
1826. . . i 
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immense. Asylum at Bicetre, and whose. opport nities, os: 
diy coe 
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who have had opportunities of testing its merits ‘are hostile’ tor l 
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‘ ipid sto 
ut we have not yet done. In this country, as well as in 


Franee, we are acquainted (although Dr. Prichard is nof) with 


re 
ray Insane at Leeds; Dr. James Scott, Surgeon and M $h 


Wil am C: Ellis, M.D. Lately Superintendent of the na 
Asylum for the county of Middlesex, at Hanwell; Dr. Disney 
Alexander, late one of the Physicians to the Wakefiel Hire 
pensary and the Pauper Lunatic Asylum; W. A. F. Bi De, 

sq-, late Surgeon and Medical Superintendent to ithe, = 
trose; Lunatic Asylum, now of the Asylum at Dumfries; Hig 4 
Galbraith, Esq, Surgeon to the Glasgow Royal Lunatje, As ke 
lum,,,, Every one of these gentlemen has borne solemn, fess 
rons that their own observations have afforded ẹyi pee 


ypprable tothe doctrine.” A great extent of additional eyic 
ence from persons of distinguished reputation in favour of the 
truth of Phrenology, was laid before the Town Council’ o; 
Edinburgh by Mr. George Combe, in 1836, and subsequently 
published.* .We call on Dr. Prichard to publish the nameg or 
testimonials of Ais men “ who have addicted themselves to the 
study of Phrenology,” and “ who cannot say that their own 
observations have afforded any evidence favourable to the doc- 
tripe’. We defy him to produce half a dozen who will prefaçe 
their. testimonies by a solemn declaration that they know the 
situations, and functions of the cerebral organs, and have com- 
ies sue of these with mental manifestations, and foun 
i: results, to contradict Phrenology.” Unless thus, qualified, 
their abservations were worthless. ee eo 
A De Prichard, after introducing the statement aboyt M, te 
quirol, and M. Foville, already answered, continues. to, say 4 
-iA longman and.Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Lotdensiand/Manlachian 
sng Stewart, Edinburgh. a ton Sid guryosib to 
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DÈ: Prichatd’s Third Attach on Phrenology. E 
cd T et the same result ‘may ‘be cdllected from HH¥' 

assed ‘witnesses whose’ evidence taken collectively tha Havé® 
nearly,’ equal weight. Among these’ are men unscientific, 


pe g 


opinions before him, Dr. Prichard was bound to have replied’ tb’ 
them, or to have admitted their weight. In a litigation, a bat~ 
rister‘ states his client’s case, and says every thing in his‘powé 
ó Support it, reckless of the weight of testimony and forte of 
atgumeht adduced by his opponent. One would imagine Dr: 
Prichard to be a lawyer practising his profession, and that lig 
nee imself as hired to plead every possible objection, sound 
or ii Š und, true or false, against the claims of Phrenology, } $ 
béing answerable only for the zeal and talent with which’ they 
Fydught forward. The cause of truth, however, cannot t 
Bflilonel by auch means. a a 
a concludes by observing that, “If the examples’ bf ae! 
curate’ tdyeirch into the anatomy of the different parts of! the 
brain’ conected with physiological and pathological’ inquirié¥: 
of Which Dr. Abercrombie, Dr. Bright, and Dr. Hodgkin have 
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séf examples in this country, should be followed, they ‘eantidt 
ll 


il óf leading to a full elucidation of this (the' functions of the 
tain and cerebellum) and many other subjects hitherto ‘in 
volved in doubt. i E Spa ea EAT 
` With all deference to Dr. Prichard, we are pa e 
nion, for reasons before stated, (Phren. Journ. Vol. X. p.356: 
et seg.) that the researches of these able men have failed, and 
will continue to fail, in leading to a full elucidation’ of’ thesë 
subjects, because the fundamental principles on which “tHe 
proceed are palpably defective. They attempt to estäblish'H 
pathology of the brain, without previously ascertaining its phy? 
Hology. They confound the phenomena of the vital, ‘wi 
thosé ‘of’ the animal, moral, and intellectual functions of th 
brgin,;. in short, to make use of an illustration’ before A icedi 
(Phrda. Jóurn. Vol. X. p. 558.), they observe and 'record;' with 
ah áir òf solemn gravity, the discordant jingling sounds ‘of WOH 
od¢-and:broken:down musical instruments, as. the: best- means 
of discovering the notes and compass of such instrtimetits whet 
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in ai state of :perfection; and they and Dr. Prichard treat thet 
phuenoalogists with contempt for affirming that this: methods: 
is ehsard, aud that it is impossible to discover the- notes and: : 
compass which any musical instrument possessed whep sritirey::: 
by- observing the sounds emitted by it when broken. i vv j-o in 
Im aurveying the utterly incompetent and unphiospphical:.. 
metheds of investigation which are extolled by the opponents ‘of: -. 
Phnenology, as examples of philosophical wisdom aad: deepi:: 
pemétration ; in reading the shallow sophisms adduced evea bysso 
able: men as grave arguments against this science; and/ain:': 
weighing the flimsy assertions which are at once admitted: by -I 
these authors as conclusive evidence against it,— we are = 
amazed at the extent to which prejudice can blind the underas; 
standing and pervert the judgment. Sooner or later- the 
public mind will free itself from the degrading bondage: in: whichi + 
it has. so long been held by prejudice on this subjeet; and: werc 
ventie:to predict, that whenever it shall arouse itself, the weed 
tharity: and philosophical reputations of these great names, wilido 
vanish like vapours that have obscured the morning rays; $ut0 
which are dissipated for ever by the meridian effulgenee! mf oi 
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I], ; Aaeta:,concerning the Organs of Inhabitiveness. as Goricerk- 
bnehiveness, with an Examination of the Opinions regardtmg:the; 2 
Functions of that part of the Brain corresponding to the Spaces 
No.8. onthe Basts.— By Mr. WiLLiam CARGILL.: -ulu od? 
in heh, os -o RJR ened 
From.the peculiar nature of this subject, it is to be recom»; 
mended to the phrenologist in examining it, to bear in mind v< 
thesentence of Spurzheim : —“ One fact is to me more positive: ; 
and decisive than a thousand metaphysical opinions.” Several.: 
causes: contribute to render the discovery and precise definition. . 
of the functions of the space marked No. 3. more difficult, and’. 
lesa conclusive to minds in general, than perhaps any other. z 
single portion of the human brain. Mr. Combe’s faculty of ::: 
s Concentrativeness,” is so intimately connected with every! 
mental emotion, is so constantly playing a part in all operatioh’ 
of the mind arising from a combination of faculties: in:aetionjos 
and.so various are the degrees of its. influence, .as.exhibitdd ‘inxs 
the, writings and habits of thinking in different: jindividaals.g 
(according to their proportionate endowment iof it), : that:theresw 
must, necessarily be much liability to confusion incattenspeingeci 
to separate its speral action from its ackian iin as 
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orddr to: define’ it as & primitive faculty; added to this, the: 
ratity oficases of separate action of the organ (Mr. Combe:mens ':; 
tidns:one instance, I have never heard of any other), still mote ~ 
than the peculiar nature of its functions, predisposes the mind 
in an especial degree to attempt the solution of the difficulty‘by: ' 
analysing-its own emotions, instead of adhering strictly te the 
safer- course of observation. Dr. Gall was so impressed. with : 
the-importance of facts in the study of Phrenology, that in‘ alli 
eases where he could not reconcile them to his reasoning, hè.: 
threw: the latter overboard, and adhered implicitly to his facts. > 
It is unfortunate that the attention of the great founder of this: :/ 
science was never especially directed to the elucidation of the:': 
part òf the brain in question. PV SHETS 
_ Observations on Concentrativeness require to be conducted :- 
with more care and attention than those on perhaps any other: : 
organ, and the conclusions from them are less capable of being `: 
brenght' clearly before the mind ; but this difficulty only makes 7 
observation the more necessary, and requires a still greater: 
number of well authenticated facts, to entitle the phrenologist:.’ 
to entertain :a decided opinion as to the functions of the orgam! 
‘We have a proof of the truth of this, if we look on the quaiu 
tity of vague, contradictory, and in every way unsatisfactory, 
matter that has been written and spoken on this part of the 
brain, since the beginning of the controversy between Dr. 
Spurzheim and Mr. Combe. 

In :his)résearches into the functions of the part im queéstidn,! ! 
Spuszheim:confined himself chiefly to facts. There-are now, 
however, good reasons for concluding that he erroneously took 
the whole of the space No. 3. for one organ (Inhabitiveness) 5 
his analogies of that mental feeling, as shown him by observ- 
ation, ‘being (in my humble opinion) perfectly correct, and his 
reasoning sound and conclusive, as far as a particular pert of’ 
the space went; but it is to me equally obvious that in attri- | 
buting the whole of that space to the feeling of Inhabitiveness, ° 
he was altogether overlooking the lower part of it, called by 
Mr. Combe Concentrativeness; the singular deficiency ‘of! 
whieh in his own head, would naturally render it diffeult for »: 
him to conceive the presence of such a feeling in the mind, atid’ ~- 
to feel the necessity for it. | a ae 

ide ‘could not persuade himself that a particular organ for: 
coucentrating thoughts could be required; and he therefore ` 
extended ‘his observations no further than remarking, that all“ 
perbons: whe possessed this part of the brain largely developed,- 
‘were tone ‘attached to the place of their birth, residence, &c., ` 
than: were: those who had it:small. This was a dangerous pre- - 
cedenti for:other phrenologists, and was perhaps the only ir- 
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stance In which Spurzheim preferred the evidence of his owsd 


consciousness to the evidence of observation. It is a fact hërë: 
tq be noted (which cannot be a mere coincidence), that Con’ 
centrativeness is the only organ which was decidedly small in: 
the head of the deceased philosopher. k: d 
‘Combe, on the other hand, in whose head this organ ig 
largely developed, and in every line of whose writings 
the mental quality appears, was struck with the fact, that’ 
‘some persons could detain their feelings and ideas in their: 
minds, giving them the quality of continuity: while otherg 
could not do this ” — that “ some persons naturally fall into a 
connected train of thinking, dwelling on a subject which im! 
terested them till they had placed it clearly before the mind; 
while others experience great difficulty jn detaining their 
emotions and ideas so as to examine and compare them, and it 
consequence, are little capable of taking systematic views otf 
any subject, and of concentrating their powers to bear en one 
point; ” and he observed that the organ in question was late 
in the former, and small in the latter. His admirable reasen- 
ing in support of this view is now admitted by many phrenioe 
logists; but his observations are chiefly confined to individual? 
who manifest much power of concentrated thinking, and wit#o 
out rejecting the reasonableness of the existence of Spurzhéifs 
feeling of Inhabitiveness, he considers the whole space int 
to be one organ, and that his own opinions on it may ‘Ont $e 
more extensive views of the nature of the faculty. It dees not 
appear by his work that he has taken any pains to test, by o®* 
servation, the correctness of Dr. Spurzheim’s expertenee a# 
Inhabitiveness ; but he adheres closely to Concentrativenessy 
saying that “ facts must decide between then.” In this stage 
of the controversy, Dr. Vimont, of Paris, whose exertions it 
the science of Comparative Phrenology have already earned 
for him imperishable renown, brings forward a view of the sub- 
= ject which is, I think, soon likely to bring the dispute to a sati#« 
factory conclusion. In the first place, he is of opinion, thag 
the situation allotted hitherto to Self-Esteem, is too far back*; 
and that the space between that organ and Philoprogenitive- 
ness ‘contains two organs instead of one; the upper of these 
being situated at the posterior and superior angle of the parietal 
pone, the lower one occupying the superior angle of the occipital 


ew Thad been repeatedly struck with the same thing before Mr. Vimont’s views 
were published ; indeed the circumstance formed a serious difficulty with me, ip 
comameneing the study of Phrenology, having observed in several persons distin- 

tuished by án excess of that quality, a remarkable development higher up than the 
place marked No, 10. in the Busts, and, as I then thought, forming a part of ths 
organof Firmness. - 5 
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bene. -The former he conceives to be the organ of Inhabit». 
ivendss,. of Dr. Spurzheim, and the latter that of Concentrative-., 
ness, of, Mr. Combe, in whose views he is disposed to concur,, 
aa far as his. explanation of that mental faculty is concerned. 
Dr. Vimont’s observations are chiefly confined to the lower. 
animals, in. which he considers the situation of the organ as 
almost.demonstrated. In man he refers us to facts, like Mr. 
Combe...“ It now remains,” he says ‘“ for observations, re-. 
peated..a great number of times, on persons whose mental 
qualities are known, to confirm in man the unvarying coin- 
gidence between development of this part of the brain, and the. 
functions attributed to it by Mr. Combe.” 

: This advice must be implicitly followed, if there is to be any. 
chance of the question being finally settled. It is the duty of 
phrenologists to lay aside abstract reasoning on these organs. 
entirely, until a large collection of carefully-sifted facts can be 
obtained, by observation of the development of individuals of 
marked mental feelings — either of Inhabitiveness or of Con- 
centyativeness — the observer being so intimately acquainted. 
with the general character of such, as to run no chance of 
eonfeunding the manifestations. A great number of these 
okspyvptions put together, compared and examined, the truth 
aust seen beeome evident. 

«:,1¢.48, now. my object to lay before the reader a few observ- 
ations. which T have very carefully made, on individuals with 
whose mental feelings and cerebral development I am thorou 
aęquainted, to take a glance at the opinions recently published 
by various phrenologists, on the organ of Concentrativeness, 
aad. to examine how far the existence of the mental quality 
attributed to it by Mr. Combe, appears in the character of in- 
dividuals, and in the style of writing of some authors who shall 
be cited. 

: No. 1.— A gentleman of much intellect, both perceptive 
and reflective, great activity of mind, and the highest moral 
qualities, actively engaged in business, and universally liked ; 
moderate Self-Esteem, much Love of Approbation, but de- 
cided deficiency of Concentrativeness. It has been repeatedly 
remarked to me, by persons acquainted with this gentleman, 
« What a sensible and agreeable man Mr. is, and yet 
it is very odd, there is nobody I find such a difficulty in sus 
taining conversation with!” For a long time I had observ 
the same thing myself, and accounted for it only by supposing 
that my conversation was not interesting to him. This, how- 
ever, proved afterwards not to be the case. I often pu 
broached topics in which he took the greatest interest, but wit 
precisely the same result: he commenced with the. utmost 
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energy, and made a remark of much force and point, but almost 
invariably tapered off in a way his beginning would not by any 
means have led one to expect. Frequently, when every body 
thought the subject dropped, he would make a fresh observation 
on it; in fact he carries on conversation by making remarks 
at intervals, apparently when a fresh view of the subject strikes 
him, but never giving his opinion, even on topics he is perfectly. 
master of, and of which his listeners may be comparatively 
5 in a concise and connected manner, so as to lay it 
early before them and finish. No wonder, therefore, that on 
general subjects, a difficulty should be experienced in sustaining 
conversation with him. I am acquainted witha relation of his, 
endowed with a general organization very different, but having 
the like deficiency of Concentrativeness, and his mental mani- 
festations are precisely similar in this respect, but in few others, 
How far they exhibit Dr. Spurzheim’s faculty of Inhabitiveness, 
I have not had an opportunity of judging. | 
No. 2.—A gentleman of much general intellect, and moral 
qualities of a very high order, singularly high temperament, 
strong passions ; ‘Combativeness, Adhesiveness, and Self-Esteem 
very large; Concentrativeness being deficient, especially the 
lower part, that bordering on Self-Esteem being fuller. 
This is a character very different from the one just described. 
Energy and perseverance to excess, constant (? ), never-failing in 
friendship, and in some other things on which his prejudices 
are strong; but in general fickle and changeable (?), Frequently 
pursuing a course with much violence for a time, which 
he. will soon lay aside for another. In conversation, long, 
energetic, and rambling, in relating any thing very circum- 
stantial, and pretty clear, but in public speaking, (of which 
he is very fond,) so round-about, that sometimes, after half 
an hour, it is quite impossible to guess at his subject. He 
introduces so many things that do not bear on the point at issue, 
that persons hearing only detached parts of his speech would 
each go away with different impressions of what his subject was 3 
and yet his discourses always evince much talent and inform- 
ation. Strongly, even ludicrously, attached to the place of his 
birth, where he has passed the greater part of his life. His 
love for every thing connected with it is so excessive that it 
appears distinct from his attachment to his friends, 
_. No. 3,— A gentleman of good intellect, first rate moral 
qualities, and a well cultivated mind, temperament lymphatico+ 
nervous, Self-Esteem moderate, Concentrativeness decidedly 
small both in the upper and lower parts. Was in his younger 
days so remarkable for adopting views, and laying them aside 
again, that his friends who might have been absent from him 
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during a few months, generally used to inquire on seeing him 
again, what particular subject occupied his attention now? I 
have often heard him declare, that to apply his mind to 
any particular study requiring close attention, was to hirn utterly 
impossible ; although he ardently desired to do so, and vainly 
tried to adopt means to enable himself to succeed. In convers- 
ation he possesses the peculiarity of the gentleman described 
first. At times, when not occupied by business, he amuses 
himself by short journeys from place to place, from what motive 
I am altogether unable to form an opinion, but it always 
appeared to me a sort of distaste to remain long in one spot, 
when not detained by any special engagement. i never could 
trace any particular partiality for one place more than another, 
except the wish to be near his friends, which is strong. ‘The 
ergan of Locality is of an average size. I have not been able 
to detect any particular attachment to the place of his birth and 
childhood, as he seldom visits it, though he lives within a few 
hours’ journey. 

No. 4.— A gentleman of much intellect, both perceptive and 
reflective, high temperament, organs of the moral qualities un- 
usually large, Self-Esteem moderate, Firmness, Adhesiveness 
and Concentrativeness large. This character is different from 
atiy of the foregoing, although there are many things in common. 
Hie is distinguished by what is called “always coming to the 
point.” It is so excessive in him, as to have become quite 4 
saying among his friends; but is not more excessive than 
useful. He is systematic to a great degree, and is remarkable 
för never undertaking any thing that he does not finish. He 
niakes a point of always doing whatever he is about thoroughly, 
and frequently expresses contempt for those that “ halfdo” any 
thing. This does not arise from the sphere of his occupations 
being limited, for they are very widely extended. He may 
have sometimes half a dozen different things to do in the way 
of public business, besides his own occupations, which are varied 
but from the systematic manner in which he goes about them, 
and the quiet energy he applies to each, he manages to get 
through a great deal of work without any confusion, never 
leaving any thing to be done to-morrow that can be done to- 
day. The same thing is observable in his style of writing, it 
being condensed, and comprehensive, and entirely free from 
any extraneous matter. He lays a subject before his readers 
in a clear, intelligible point of view, and has, I believe, never 
yet been known to be misconstrued. His sentences are some- 
times long, when the subject appears such as can be finished in 
a sifigle one; which is often a great defect, for they not unfre= 
quently occasion: se much trouble to follow to the end, -as td 
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oblige the reader to go over them several times, Is greatly; 
averse to public speaking, but, when obliged to.do fo, i: Se 
and to the point, never introducing any thing unconnected with 
the subject, in the remotest degree. This does not arise, how- 
ever, from poverty of ideas, for he is of very elevated mind, and 
is remarkable for being equally at ease on all jeter subjects, 
His attachment to his friends is almost incapable of being 
diminished; but I have never been able to ascertain to. my, 
satisfaction, whether he entertains any particular partiality for 
the place (merely) of his boyhood, or any other where he, hag 
long resided, apart from the circumstance of his friends hejng 
there. I am inclined, however, to think that he does not. 
Locality is exceedingly large in his head. aa 
.. No. 5.— A gentleman of cultivated mind, and great general 
intellect, especially the perceptive organs; Locality. large, 
Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, and Concentrativeness, especially 
the upper portion of it, very large. Has in great perfection the 
capability of mastering the subject he commences, by undeviati 
application of all his faculties to it. He consequently a ei 
profound knowledge of whatever he undertakes, and,an adr irpble 
facility in stating an opinion on it with clearness and, breyitys 
but the pursuits he does undertake are few: he appears fl 
like, having a variety of subjects for his mind to’ « maces 
although his natural facilities for acquiring generali 
are unusually great. I have sometimes inquired. of, ih, 
he neglected a particular branch of literature, I knew igs 
P 
d 


to. have cultivated, and to have a taste for, and receiv 
apgwer, that, being a thing he liked much, he was afraid , 
meddle with it; for if he did so at all, he should find ma 
difficulty in keeping himself from bestowing his whole mind upg 
it, to the exclusion of those branches of science, to which he ha 
fipinterruptedly devoted himself for a number of years, , . 
which he resolved to continue during life. He gener y 
prefers to study in that part of the room he is accustomed tọ, 
and even dislikes to have any of the furniture changed. C e 
pf residence (I mean going from one house to another in the 
me town) is particularly displeasing to him, and after change 
ing his rooms (for a very sufficient reason only) I have known 
him go: back at times to his old quarters, for no reason that J 
ever could ascertain more than a cat does under the same cir- 
cumstances, and he never passes them without casting a, sort of 
lingering look on them, and this from no extra comfort, to, be 
foniid there, or any other discoverable motive. On one ocegsign 
when he went to a new house, he had it furnished in, ;sych.~@ 
manner that (as he expressed it) he never should have it 
changed: or renewed to whatever time of life he might require 
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it. “He retains an enthusiastic attachment to the plate of ‘hiv 
birth and childhood, which he quitted entirely when a boy; wit 
all his friends. It is a deep-seated affection that seems solely 
confinéd tó the place, without any reference to friends.’ He ' 
exceedingly fond of travelling, and yet he never can remaity 
tóng on the Continent without coming back to England. I have 
known him start for France, with the full intention of indulging 
his propensity to travel over the European Continent for a con- 
siderable time, and as often return at the end of eight or nine 
months, for no other reason than that his desire to come back! 
to England was so great as almost to amount to a necessity. * 
This was exceedingly disagreeable to him, in consequence’ df 
its interfering with his desire to travel. He was at one ‘ti 
affected with a complaint which bore very much the appearance 
of Nostalgia, and during his residences abroad, is PE 
subject to low spirits, even though accompanied by friends 
whom he may be devotedly attached. His constancy in friend: 
ship is extraordinary, and often leads him to commit foolish 
actions. a ke 
No. 6.—A gentleman of the usual development in most of 
the organs ; of nervous sanguine temperament, the former con 
siderably predominating; large Locality, Self-Esteem, ` Ind 
habitiveness, Concentrativeness; well-developed Adhesiveress, 
Distinguished by a restless activity of mind; cannot’ exis 
without constantly being engaged in some occupation or ‘other 3 
possesses in a considerable degree the power of concentrating 
his whole mind on the subject that comes before his' attention? 
Regarding his attachment to places, he has often told me, thas 
although he had left the place of his birth when a very ; 
boy, and never since had an opportunity of visiting it, yet that 
his attachment to it is ineffaceable, and not in consequence of 
friends, for he has had next to none within many hundred 
miles of it for fourteen or fifteen years: the attachment is to 
the place solely, apparently to the very soil, with every thing 
standing upon it. Often in discoursing or thinking’about it,: his 
feelings even at so long a distance of time, find vent in tears, and 
he has told me, that occasionally when his dreams turned ow 
the subject, every minute spot and corner in the neighbourhood 
of the place, which he had not seen for upwards of sixteen year's) 
came vividly before his mind; the trees and houses, the very 
ripple on the surface of the river, were presented to-his imagin> 
dation with all the distinctness of actual sight, and he would 
awake nearly suffocated with sobbing, arising from a ‘feelings 
which he described as ‘a complete overwhelm of. pleasurable 
Ng Gia 
SLA Sitch, at least, weve tho reasons he always assigned to ma foy hig, retard: :({- 
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sensations.” Such a mental affection must have been occa- 
sioned by a particular combination of circumstances: acting en 
his largely developed Inhabitiveness (which the impressionable 
nature of his temperament would favour) and shewing it to be 
. @ primitive feeling. What serves to confirm this view the more 
' ig, that the individual in question, has a sister of nearly the 
| same age, situated in precisely similar circumstances, and of the 
same temperament, but in whose head the organs of Concen- 
trativeness and Inhabitiveness are both small; and she- does 
not appear to manifest the least partiality for her native plaee, 
or indeed any particular places, except those alone where hdr 
friends reside, although strong affections of Adhesiveness, are 
occasional with her. nog 

These are only a few of many other cases of the same tew- 
dency that I have observed, but which their length precludes 
me from citing at present. The principal requisite is acauracy, 
and I have adhered as strictly to dry fact as I was capable. of 
doing, and I hope some time or other to have the assistance of 
more able phrenologists in verifying them. They prove ixresiss- 
ibly to my mind, that Dr. Spurzheim’s feeling of Inhabitiveness, 
as well as Mr. Combe’s Concentrativeness, are correct. intep- 
pretations of two separate mental faculties; but what intimate 
connection they can have with each other, so as to warrarit. the 
supposition that one is, only a more extensive scope, of, she 
functions of the other, I am unable to conceive. .Obsenyation 
gives me great reason to believe, that the former feeling is.jnd}- 
cated by the upper part of the organ, and Concentrativeness by 

Sx the lower, in the manner suggested by Dr. Vimont, but very 
extensive observation is required, before anything decisive cap 
be concluded on the point. Surely. it would be well if phreno- 
logists would turn their attention to the subject, and. record 
their observations, instead of trying to solve the question: by 
examining their own thoughts like the metaphysicians. 

I shall attempt to shew the unsatisfactoriness of this 
method, by directing attention to a few of the recent opinions 
deduced from internal consciousness. , In a course of lectures 
on Phrenology by Mr. Dean, noticed in the Phrenological 
Journal, of June 1835, a section is devoted to Concentrative- 
ness. ‘The author’s method is perhaps the least adapted of any 
that has been published, for ascertaining the functions of any 
organ. He denies Dr. Spurzheim’s Inhabitiveness, on. the 
ground that “ nature has adapted the constitutions of various 
animals to the various climates they select,” that to bestow. a 
“ Faculty that at best can do no good, and at worst can do Ro 
harm, never could have been originally intended !” So Inhabitive- 
ness is dismissed at once without any inquiry into the matter, 
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as well as all previous observations on the subject set aside 
because Mr. Dean does not think that it conld have been in- 
tended ! Query, were the constitutions of the individuals above 
alluded to, adapted for living in one particular village more 
than another? This is only a specimen of the self-evident ; 
absurdities into which reasoning on the existence of mental | 
faculties is apt to lead one. Concentrativeness is equally denied 
by Mr. Dean, for reasons that have been repeatedly refuted. 
He says, he regards it as “ an innovator upon existing relations, 
and hence doubts the propriety or necessity of its services !” 
He also says, “ suppose this faculty alone possessed of inordi- 
nate strength in a head in which every other organ was equally 
well developed, and consequently every other faculty possessed 
of equal strength, could it under these circumstances act at all ? 
If its action were obedient to stimulus, it clearly could not, 
because there is none.” What an extraordinary head by the 
bye that would be, in which all the faculties [organs] are 7- 
ordinately developed ! but supposing it were the case, it is only 
one in which Concentrativeness would obviously be more re- 
‘quired. Mr. Dean thinks it would be useless. Suppose the 
‘ease of a ship, whose course is due East, and the wind is blow- 
‘ing full from the West, she sets all her sails, and is “ obedient 
to stimulus,” and to nothing else, but will this stimulus, in the 
‘shape of the wind, conduct her safely to the exact port wished 
for, and where the stimulating power has a direct tendency to 
propel her, without the use of a rudder? Yet the action of the 
rudder is not “ obedient to stimulus,” although almost every 
other part of the ship is. Reasoning might be carried ‘on for 
eenturies on every organ in the head without our gaining 
step. If Dr. Gall had proceeded to reason on the * propriety or 
necessity of the services” of each particular quality of mind, 
before he would condescend to confirm it by his observations, 
where would have been the sublime doctrine he has raised by 
their means? the answer is not, I think, very difficult. If 
there have been so many conflicting and useless speculations on 
one organ, through disregarding observation, we may readily 
enough conceive that Gall, profound philosopher as he was, 
would -have been perpetually finding out the various faculties 
to be “ innovators on existing relations,” “ at least useless,” 
and so forth, and would have produced a medley infinitely less 
useful or compact than any of the numberless volumes of dog- 
mas of the metaphysicians, who are, however, it is universally 
admitted, amongst the most comprehensive and elegant writers 
that have enriched their posterity with their thoughts. x 
In the 47th number of the Phrenological Journal, there 
is an interesting paper by Mr. W. Hancock on the subject, with 
BB 4 | 
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a letter by. Dr.: Hoppe of Copenhagen, giving, ab anconit nf 
a. case iy Condentranvcune but the former. gentlemanoniy 
xeasons.on what he thinks the faculty must be; Jadi¢erteiady 
alludes to four cases in point; but his observations-oh thena 
seem to have been made with no pains, although his reasouii 
bears the marks of much reflection and talent. If:he.;woul 
gnly reverse this, and other phrenologists do so likewisd/ we 
might hope for a settlement of the question. Mn Haneock 
does not agree with Dr. Spurzheim’s feeling of Inhabitivesessas 
but he assigns no satisfactory reason for his dissentient opinion: 
. There is a letter in the last number of this Journal, signed 
Ç. B. which is the most sensible thing I have seen for same 
time on this organ. It is a minute description of the sine,oF 
the organ in his own head, and an aecount of his precise: feelr 
ings. A great number of such cases are wanted, but, the dif 
ficulty of dispassionately analysing one’s own feeliags-is se 
great, that it would be desirable to have it confirmed by others 
as. often as possible. | epok vob 
. The celebrated Broussais, in his Lectures on Phre 
delivered at the Medical School of Paris, in 1836):alhudesse 
the controversy on this subject, but he quickly diamisséetts ` 
After describing the feeling of Inhabitiveness, as explainetl bgt 
Dr.. Spurzheim, he gives Mr. Combe’s views of Conceldtnistivier 
pess.. He thinks both the feelings may exist, but: im finibhings 
he wiads up as follows: — “ The same situation: has beenase 
tempted to be assigned to this organ {Concentrativenesa);.asé0 
Inhebitiveness ; but, gentlemen, Inhabitiveness being in natante 
rm being unable to be denied — there must necessayily: beam 
‘organ for it, and the one which observation points, out;lis pies 
¢isely that which I have indicated to you,” (the whole paik 
yoarked No. 3.) This is summary; but it is not the way.te 
decide a question in Ethics. rasan 
.« In Mareh.1836, a paper was read before the Phrenologica} 
Society of Paris, by Mons. Bernard de la Fosse, on this sube 
ject,..of which there is a translation in the, Phrenological 
Journal of June 1837. Of all that has been written on this 
contested organ, certainly the paper of M. de la Fosse appeans 
to me amongst the least likely to be of service in bringing its 
true. functions to light. He begins by saying that “ the sphere 
ofiactivity ascribed by Mr. Combe to Concentrativeness, $ 

to him little in accordance with the results of observation: 
and yet from the beginning to the end of his paper, he: does 
not even allude to a single fact corroborative of his, opinion 
He. agrees with Spurzheim’s views of Inhabitiveness, atidsag 
great length contends for the existence of the feeling: .in.. indi» 
viduals, in the inhabitants of different districts, and. in animales 
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indi insad of giving a single fact corroborative of ‘his ews, 
he terminates by saying, that “ there will doubtless’ be ‘found th 
these different cases a development of organ’ correspondti¢ 
with' the-acts under consideration!” What would Gall have 
said: to this method of beginning to build a house without thé 
materials ? . oe 

-© M:- de la Fosse then proceeds tò examine Mr. Combes 
faculty of Concentrativeness ; but, like Mr. Dean, “he finds né 
necessity for its intervention.” His objections are enti 
metaphysical; he thinks that ‘ Concentration is only one of t 
modes of action of each of the faculties, resulting from. its 
power of activity,” — “ that it exists simultaneously in, several 
faculties.” He says that “ where in an individual, one faculty 
ig very powerful and active, its desire for gratification beeonres 
exceedingly strong; it is pushed. on to action, which ‘becomes 
incëssant, and sways the action of the other faculties ;‘ theré 
eannot’.be concentration unless where there exists a-large 
development, or a state of excitement, of one or of ‘several 
organs, the manifestations of which, for the moment, are di- 
véected to the same objects.” It is evident from these, and ‘the 
-whole-tenor of the other arguments of Mons. de la Fosse, ‘tht 
hd Hoes not comprehend the precise meaning of the funetica 
whith Mr.. Combe ascribes to Concentrativeness ; ‘he ‘setins!t§ 
gonvider that the latter gentleman advocates the existehce #4 
sepdratd feeling, communicating to each organ the powér wf 
ooneentrating all its energy upon itself, or m other’ words of 
exeiting’ it to greater activity than it could manifest' By lish 
ownindependent power, for he cites a supposed case in! wich, 
an individual should be largely endowed withthe ‘organ: of 
Wonder — its action sustained by a combination of othe? . 
organs, and accompanied by deficient reflective faculties'—-‘that 
the exclusive activity of the sense of the Wonderful should lead 
the individual by degrees to a periodic or continued -mondmuhi 
till dementia supervened, and “ here,” he says, according’to Mis 
Combe, “ we should have the action of the pretende serene 
of Concentrativeness.” M. de la Fosse then relates alt 

dote of a young man of Miranda, whose organs of Coribative2 
ness and Destructiveness were, on a sudden, so over-exehad 
that they remained in a state of disease; “there wasi donei 

uently,” he says, ‘ persistence of action, but accordiny to “Mi? 
Combe, there was- merely a diseased state of the! pretended 
organ: of. Concentrativeness, the abuse of which produced'a Alas 
eased state, or a persistency in the same ideas, emotions,’ afd 
sets”: At this rate Mr. Combe is made to say, that all ¢asbk 
ef monomania are'only diseases of Concentrativeness, or thae ig 
ani individual: happens to possess large organs of Self- Ebtebwy 
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or of Destructiveness, and manifests these feelmgs powerfally 
in his conduct, it is only a powerful action of Concentrativeness 
he exhibits! No wonder that M. de la Fosse “can: see no 
necessity for the intervention of Concentratrveness, alike rep- 
diated by facts and all fundamental phrenological principles.” 
Let us repeat the functions Mr. Combe really does ascribe 
to this organ, and inquire, by an examination of the eon- 
duct of individuals, and the writings of well known authors, 
how far the mental quality exists in nature, and what are its 
effects. He says, in his System of Phrenology, that he has 
found persons in whom this organ was large, to “ experience 
a faeility in detaining their emotions and ideas so as to ex- 
amine and compare them,” — that it gives a tendency “ to eon- 
eentrate the mind within itself, and to direct its powers ma 
combined effort to one object ”—the capability of © concentrating 
the powers of the mind to bear on one point.” Now, I should 
take a Frenchman to be the least likely out of any of the . 
mations, to deny this mental quality, for he has the perfection 
of it before his mind at almost every page of the numberles& 
histories, memoirs, &c. of the greatest man France ever. pro» 
duced — the Emperor Napoleon. Napoleon’s definition: ofthe 
art of war, is almost a definition of Mr. Combes organ of 
Concentrativeness ; he used to say “ the art of war-was\the .. 
art of concentrating the greatest number of men: on a. given ,. 
poisat ;”’ and by a continued adherence to this maxim, he pens 
formed feats of war unknown in the history of the world before 
his time. With all his vast and varied intellectual endowments, 
yet will any one contend that, if the Emperor had gone upon the 
old system of warfare — had not struck out the path which the 
peculiarity of his genius naturally pointed out for adoption 
—his Italian and German campaigns would have been at 
tended with the results they were? It appears to me equally 
clear, that had he not departed from his favourite maxim, his . 
destiny would have been very different from what it was. | 
General Count Segur, in his admirable “ History of Napo- 
leon and of the Grand Army,” dates his downfall from the 
time when “he went to attack Russia without having con- 
quered Spain, forgetting this principle, of which he so often 
gave the precept and the example ‘de ne jamais entrependre 
sur deux points a la fois, mais sur un seul, et toujours massé !? 
& At this time,” continues Segur, “ no necessity of position, 
no feeling of self-love, could force Napoleon to struggle 
against his own reasonings, and: hinder him from listening: ¢ 
himself; he thus became thoughtful and agitated; he reviews 
the different situations of each of the European Powerss!he 
composes for himself an exact and complete abetract:(nésmnd} 
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of them, and he absorbs himself in the contemplation of it; his 
anxiety increases, indecision is'a torment to him.” The his+ 
torian then goes on to relate that, after deep meditation, he 
starts up and exclaims convulsively, “ No! nothing is settled 
around me for so distant a war, it must be put off for three 
years!” ‘ He orders his résumé to be kept on the table that he 
may continually see the dangers of his position. He reads it 
repeatedly, at each time approves and repeats his first con- 
clusion.” Notwithstanding his strong conviction of the folly of 
the enterprize, yet his desire to undertake it was so great, that 
he yielded up his judgment to many insignificant reasons. 
Segur says, “ He had gone too far; to give it up was to retto» 
grade, and in his position Napoleon considered every step 
backward as the beginning of a total downfall.” Here we see 
in Napoleon ‘ one or two faculties very powerful and active; 
and their desire for gratification exceedingly strong; they be- 
come incessant, and sway the action of the other faculties” — 
there is persistence of action too, but we do not reeognise 
Concentrativeness “ pushing them on to action,” on the con- 
trany, we find it contributing to keep them back; for here that 
faculty is exercising its legitimate influence in assisting the 
Emperor “ in detaining his emotions and ideas so as to ex 
gining; and. compare them” — in giving him the. capabikty.“ tò 
concentrate his mind within itself, and to direct his powers ‘in 
a; combined effort to the object” “ Sédairer sur les d 

de sa position.” (Segur.) The result of this is a smiles | 
conviction of the folly of the undertaking, but after:the strength 
of other faculties had determined him to engage in it, we find 
Concentrativeness employed in directing every faculty of the 
mind to bear with one combined effort on carrying it intg ` 
execution. The distinction between this faculty and Firmness, 
is too obvious to be mistaken. Hear the same historian de 
scribing the Emperor’s irresolution at Moscow, “ Napoleon, 
however, does not yet decide either to remain or to go away. 
Vanquished in this combat of obstinacy, he defers from day to 
day the avowal of his defeat. In the midst of the terrible 
storm of men and elements which thickens around him, his 
generals and aides-de-camp see him pass the latter days in dig- 
cussing the merits of some new piece which he had just re- 
ceived, and arranging the management of the Theatre at Paris, 
which he employed three evenings in finishing. Knowing his 
intense anxiety of mind, they are struck with the force of his 
genius, and the facility with which he removes and fixes. at 
pleasure the whole power of his attention.” One extract more, 
defining precisely a strong Concentrativeness acting on his 
great intellect, and I have done with the Emperor. Describing 
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the unheard of calamities that had befallen his army, and the 
stupendous difficulties that were accumulating om;every side, 
Segur says, ‘‘ At this news Napoleon regains the-fire of his 
former years. A thousand orders, as well general as of detail, 
all different, all in unison, all necessary, burst at once from his- 
impetuous genius. ‘The night had scarcely yet come, and al-. 
ready his whole army is in movement towards Woronowo.” 
One would almost think Mr. Combe had got his definition of 
Concentrativeness from studying the peculiarity of the Emperor’s 
mind | 

In works of general literature we cannot fail to detect the 

presence of both the faculties under consideration. Illus- 
trations might be drawn from sources without end ; but the limits 
of a paper Tike this permit only very few and very short extracts 
and allusions. I will, therefore, draw attention only to a few 
Works, in poetry, as that kind of composition requires, ‘i’ a 
seen degree, the quality of mind called Concentrativéneds? 

n perusing the poetical works of Sir Walter Scott, we sifu? 
Be struck with the intensity of his feeling of Inhabitivéness)/an® 
at the same time with his deficiency of that of Concertritives 
ness. `' Perhaps no individual was ever known to 'entertaii teens 
ings ‘of ‘more enthusiastic attachment to the particular'spét 
which -he lived, than did Sir Walter Scott, and‘ his''WoPRE 
dbound with allusions to it. The vividness of the 


hiin pivés rise to many of the finest parts of hid poetrjedie 
i G ativan of which is seen at the beginning of tea Buide 


tito, in’ the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel : — iO joan ttib 
oe a cee it at tond 
1; buit w Breathes there the man with soul so dead, © (41-111 
leit :Wiho never to himself hath said, or 990 
ve Joo < This iş my own, my native land? CERE 
WE gat Ses ose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 


Li 


i. 


—..ii; 4 |,48 home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 
eee From wandering on a foreign strand ? l 
` “> If such there breathe, go, mark him well; i 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth, as wish can claim 
espite those titles, power, and pelf, 
he wretch, concentred all in self, 
' Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 
O Caledonia! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 


‘ ` 
shtate» ,’ 
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Land of my sires! what mortal hand 


ot bas Air eer untie the filial band A Dicey A088 
cia v2 That knits me to thy rugged strand! > 0 te 
silt to oni Stll, as I view each well-known seene, © < omon” 
aob de -Think what is now, and what hath been, 2 Sa e pot 
~d sia tt «Seems as, to me, of all bereft, se op 


<1 iste , Sole friends thy woods and streams are left; = p 
_..», And thus I love them better still, Be eds 
oœ ,° Even in extremity of ill . Sii 
By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray, ae: 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; = 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 7 
ane Although it chill my wither’d cheek; aaa 
ca Still lay my head by Teviot stone, matie 
anun- ` Though there, forgotten and alone, D ie aneis 
urut "The bard may draw his parting groan.” state 


7 -Qa the other hand I do not know what author can be sidii 
ont, whose works exhibit such a deficiency of that concentratio) 
of style. so clearly described by Mr. Combe. vee is 
quaentially the characteristic of Sir Walter’s writings. They 
are ;minute in detail, varied in description, animated, forcible 
and, magnificent ; but we no where find in them, that grad 
ans, systematic working up of the sentiments by which Byron 
and.,CVampbell suddenly throw before the reader, one strong, 
¥ivid,,amd) condensed picture, perfectly completed, and Jet, for. 
gtheys,.49, follow, on separate subjects connected with the 
objects. the Poem. Scott’s descriptions are so long ; nn 
diffuse, that it is not possible to choose an extract, sufficig 

brief to lay my meaning clearly before the reader. ae 
instance, if we take “the Battle,” in Marmion; : we find it 
occupying about sixty pages, and containing the minutest 
details of every part of the field; but we cannot pick out any 
part of the description bringing before the mind, as a con- 
densed whole, the shock of the combatants, the actual battle — 
for we find, almost in every page, detached descriptions of 
such, spun out to a great length, and ending in much the same 
strain. i 


‘© Hence might they see the full array 
Of either host, for deadly fray ; 
Their marshalled lines stretched east and west, 
And fronted north and south, : 
And distant salutation passed 
From the loud cannon mouth ; s 
Not in the close successive rattle, 
That breathes the voice of modern battle,. . 
But slow and far between.” =——— 
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Parting like a thunderbolt, 

First in the vanguard made a halt; 
Where such a shout there rose 

Of Marmion! Marmion! that the cry 

Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
Startled the Scottish foes.” 


And for twenty pages further there are occasional descrip- 
tions of the engagement of the combatants. | 

If we contrast Lord Byron’s description of the Battle of 
Albuera, in Childe Harold, we observe the difference of style. 
After briefly addressing the chivalrous feelings of the Spaniards, 
he brings before the mind, as it were in a concentrated mass, 
the actual engagement. 


« Hark ! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of combat on the heath? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 
Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 
T ts, and tyrants’ slaves ? — the fires of death, 
The bale-fires flash on high: — from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, i 
Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock.” 


One stanza more finishes the battle, and in the thaee 
succeeding ones are compressed, a view of the three contending. 
nations — philosophical speculations on the absurdity of war — 
and a pathetic lament on the misery of the scene, and then. 
“enough of battles’ minions !” . 

We may take another poet, the general spirit of whose com- 
positions is the i reverse of that of Sir Walter Scott, but. 
where we observe the same diffuseness of style. 

a Shelley’s Queen Mab, turn to the deseription of a 
battle. — 


(4 


« Ah! whence yon glare, 

That fires the arch of Heaven? — that dark red smoke 

Blotting the silver moon? The stars are quench’d 

In darkness, and the pure and spangling snow 

Gleams faintly through the gloom that gathers round | 

Hark to that roar, whose swift and deaf ning peals 

In countless echoes thro’ the mountains ring, 

Starting pale midnight on her starry throne! 

How swells the intermingling din; the jar 

Frequent and frightful of the bursting bomb ; i, 

The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the shout, . 
- ‘The ceaseless clangor, and the rush of men - pee ae 
. ¥nebriate with rage: — loud, and more loud ...- Me Ub 
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The discord grows; till pale death shuts the scene, 
And o’er the conqueror and the conquer’d draws 
His cold and bloody shroud. — Of all the men 
Whom day’s departing beam saw blooming there, 
In proud and vigorous health ; of all the hearts 
That beat with anxious life at sun-set there ; 

How few survive, how few are beating now! 

All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 

That slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause ; 
Save when the frantic wail of widow’d love 

Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapt round its struggling powers. 


The grey morn 
Dawns on the mournful scene! The sulphurous smoke 
Before the icy wind slow rolls away. 

And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 

Along the spangling snow. There tracks of blood 
Even to the forest’s depth, and scatter’d arms, 

And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 

Death’s self could change not, mark the dreadful path 
Of the outsallying victors: far behind, 

Black ashes note where their proud city stood. 

Within yon forest is a gloomy glen — 

Each tree which guards its darkness from the day, 
Waves o'er a warrior’s tomb.” 


‘With this description the subject is not finished, for in the 
remaining part of the poem allusions to every part of it are fre- 
quently introduced, as if the poet had always something more 
to say concerning it. Contrast Campbell’s compact and finished 
description of the Battle of Hohenlinden, in thirty-two short, 
but comprehensive lines. There is nearly as much compressed, 
in two stanzas of it, as appears in the whole of Shelley’s. 


« Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven ; 
And louder than the bolt of Heaven 
Far flash’d the red Artillery.” 


« Few, few, shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.” 


Throughout Campbell’s poetry we remark the same con- 
densation of style, and throughout Shelley’s, the same diffuse- 
ness; though, it must be allowed, the life and writings of the 
Jatter shew him to have possessed the most power and activity 
of the faculties generally. Few will say that Sir W. Scott 
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possessed less intellect than Lord Byron, and a phrenologist, 
judging from the relative sizes of their foreheads, would be dis- 

to think him endowed with much more; the feelings and 
passions—the desire of Fame—were intense in both; the 
temperament of each high; and yet the author of Childe 
Harold beat the author of Marmion out of the field of poetry 
almost as soon as his great work was given to the world. Why 
was this? Ebenezer Elliott defines poetry to be ‘‘ impassioned 
truth.” The two great authors in question are, to a certain 
extent, an illustration of the correctness of the definition. There 
is a great deal of passion sprinkled through Scott’s poetry; but 
if we observe the deportment of persons whose feelings are 
worked up to the intensity of passion, we seldom find them 
indulging in a long passionate expression of their sentiments; 
and when we do find this, it does not convey to our minds the 
depth of feeling produced by a brief, rapid, forcible concentra- 
tion of the whole mind upon the point at issue, a good example 
of which is Othello’s burst of despair. 


“« O cursed, cursed slave! Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight ! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulphs of liquid fire! 
Oh! Desdemona! Desdemona! dead? 

Dead? O! O! 0!” 


Mirabeau frequently, in a few words of concentrated passion, 
led the National Assembly irresistibly along with him. In the 
quality of Concentration, I believe, we shall find, in a great 
measure, the clue to Byron’s poetical superiority over Scott. In 
his works we find not only feelings and sentiments, but also 
general descriptions, philosophy, arguments, and opinion, 
briefly wound up and thrown in a condensed mass before the 
mind of the reader, like the rays of the sun collected by means 
of a burning glass; while Scott distributes his beauties more 
evenly, like the light and warmth of the Sun in a day in 
Summer.* 

To many this is more agreeable than the intensity of Byron, 
but certainly not so much calculated to arrest and fix public 
attention. Scott, therefore, found it necessary to abandon 
the Muses for a species of composition more adapted to his 
peculiar character of mind; diffuseness of style and minuteness 


* In the busts and portraits of the two authors, the difference in the development 
of Ideality is considerably in favour of Byron. Scott appears to have had only 
moderate Ideality; hence his tame and commonplace descriptions and similes, 
sufficiently poetical for the multitude, but not for true lovers of the ideal. His 
higher development of Ideality, and intense activity of brain almost amounting to 
insanity, were chief conditions in Byron’s poetical superiority. — Eprror, P. J. 
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of detail being essential in novel-writing, though incompatible 
with the terse, but comprehensive vigour of poetry. This 
paper being too long already, I cannot extend the illustrations 
of the difference of style in different authors; the field is 
without limit, and would of itself form the subject of a paper, 
that might tend to throw light on the importance of the faculty of 
Concentrativeness in literature and mental application of every 
description. One conclusion, to which observation and reflec- 
tion upon this organ during some years have led me, is, that 
the combined directing of the intellect, sentiments, and propen- 
sities upon particular objects desired to be attained, in the 
manner which it appears to me a large endowment of the 
faculty has a tendency to produce, is a more effectual, and 
more general cause of leading individuals to eminence, than any 
other single mental peculiarity whatever. 


III. Remarks upon the Function of the Organ called Concentrative- 
ness. — By Mr. Wittiam Hancock, Junior. 


Tue 55th Number of the Phrenological Journal contained a 
suggestion from the Editor, for the successful furtherance of 
Phrenology, namely, “ division of labour,” which is as import- 
ant. in phrenological inquiries as in any other department of 
human knowledge. It is therefore with great propriety that 
phrenologists are recommended to single out one or two 
organs from among those not satisfactorily established, for close 
study, until by long continued observation they shall have 
reduced their manifestations to some fundamental principle. 
There is, however, one reason why this plan will never be very 
generally adopted by the advocates of our science, and that is, the 
exclusive and monotonous nature of the inquiry when confined 
to one organ. No one will more readily admit than the author 
of the suggestion, that many phrenologists will find it utterly 
impossible to confine their attention, or even for any length 
of time to direct any considerable portion of their attention, to 
one or two organs; and though they may be well able ‘to con- 
centrate their thoughts vigorously upon them for a time, they will 
soon become “tired by the monotony” of a long continued in- 
quiry. There are, however, some who will, with increasing 
pleasure, constantly and unweariedly pursue the train of ideas 
supplied by the consideration of a single organ, till, by dint of 
continued hammering, they at length strike out a spark which at 
first they had not a glimpse of; and these are the indjviduals by 
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whom alone the division of labour plan will be much acted 
upon in Phrenology. This faculty for inducing the mind to 
dwell upon one object, is not the perseverance of Firmness, for 
it is not a forced application, but a desired and gratified con- 
tinuance in the same pursuit. The lovers of novelty, on the 
other hand, are incapable of such constancy. Whence can this 
acknowledged difference of character arise? To Firmness, I 
have said, it cannot be ascribed: neither can it be ascribed to 
Concentrativeness, according to the functions of that organ, as 
at present admitted. The reader may probably recollect that 
I stated, in the 9th Vol. of this Journal, my belief that the 
organ marked No. 3. gave, not the power to concentrate the 
thoughts, but the desire of continuing them upon the same 
objects; that the primitive feeling of the organ was in fact that 
which society recognises by the word constancy, as opposed to 
fickleness. I again ask, to what this undeniable fondness for 
monotony in some persons, and a craving for change, as un- 
deniable in others, can be traced, if not to the antagonist forces 
of some such faculty as this for which I contend, on the one 
hand, and that of Marvellousness upon the other ? 
Since I last spoke of this organ, I have observed that those 
who have it large are very forgetful. ‘They continually forget, 
or rather do not think upon, errands or messages with which 
they may have been entrusted. If, for instance, they have a 
letter to put into the post-office, they unexpectedly find it in 
their pocket a sing: en afterwards. They therefore obtain in 
society a reputation for a bad memory, which may perhaps be 
quite undeserved ; for amidst all this apparent forgetfulness, 
the memory may be retentive. It is not that a circumstance 
is forgotten, but only that it is not thought of at the proper 
time; for the moment any thing unconnected, except by aslight 
association, occurs to remind of a neglected or long unthought- 
of subject, the whole thing in its minutest bearings rushes 
vividly to the mind; thus clearly showing that the brain is still 
retentive, though it may have neglected to think of a circum- 
stance at the particular time it ought to have done so. The 
letter ought to have been thought of’ at the moment of passin 
the post-office; whereas the remembrance of it slept unti 
something happened to bring it to the recollection, and all the 
_ circumstances connected with it were then as well remembered 
as if they had occurred but a minute before. The memo 5 
therefore, properly speaking, was not in fault. This is see 
` what might have been expected, and is indeed in strict accord- 
\. ance with the view I have ventured to offer; for a large Con- 
| -eentrativeness would naturally keep the mind so intent upon 
` the one object, or class of objects immediately before it, as en- 
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tirely to prevent that ranging about over dissimilar objects, 
among which the one to be remembered would occur in its 
turn — or that variableness of ideas which seems to be essen- 
tially necessary to what society calls a good memory.* 

For the possession of what is called a good memory, not only 
must circumstances that are past remain fresh in the recol- 
lection, but things that are to be done must never be long absent 
from the mind. It is in this latter quality that I find persons 
with large Concentrativeness to be deficient; and if memory 
be the capacity to retain impressions, it certainly has little to 
do with this deficiency; for the ability to retain impressions, 
and the faculties by which those impressions are continually 
presented to the mind’s eye, are evidently two distinct things. 
There is thus a great distinction between forgetting a thing 
and not thinking of it. The individual has not forgotten the 
matter, but it does not occur to him. 

Sir Isaac Newton probably had a very retentive memory, 
and yet he frequently seemed to forget whether he had dined 
or not, and on one occasion is said to have sat down to dinner 
and risen again without eating, believing himself to have dined, 
that is to say, his mind was so exclusively and continuously 
occupied with some other idea, that the dinner was entirely 
unthought of. It seems probable, that excess of this organ, 
Concentrativeness, with relatively deficient perceptive faculties, 
goes far to produce the absent man. 

In authors, long continued closeness of ideas and reasoning, 
with every sentence having a direct bearing upon the subject 
in question, probably proceeds from a vigorous development of 
this organ, now called Concentrativeness, but which seems to 
me better expressed by the word constancy: its effects are 
strongly pourtrayed in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. In 
the longest disquisitions of that work, the main object is still 
clearly before the mind: the main question is never lost sight 
of in the longest arguments, and the elucidations and cares 
though very copious, never wander from the point. The un- 
ceasing way in which the author occupied himself upon this 
work, for a period of, I believe, three years, without, as it seems, 
ever varying or wishing to vary his employment, presents but 
another modé of activity of the same organ. I presume, there- 
fore, that Adam Smith must have had it large, and this sup- 
position is corroborated by a singular fact demonstrating that 
the habitual motion of his head was in the line of this organ. 


* We have here an example of the necessity of distinguishing the varieties of 
memory, in lieu of speaking of memory in its collective meaning. Mr, Hancock 
here supposes the case of an individual wanting that variety of memory called 
‘ready’? by a writer in the 7th volume of this Journal. —Epiton, °° |" 
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In the house in which he lived, they now show the chair he sat 
in whilst composing this work, and a spot where the plaster is. 
gone from the wall, is pointed out as having been actually worn 
away by the back of his head — his usual position when in deep 
thought having been with the back of his head against the wall. 
I should not probably have ventured again to obtrude this 
idea of the functions of Concentrativeness, though I am myself 
daily more convinced of its correctness, if my former observ- 
ations had not been mentioned with approval by Dr. Cargill 
in the 55th Number of the Phrenological Journal. This, , I 
trust, justifies me in calling further attention to the subject. I 
have frequently been surprised that well informed phrenologists, 
whose opinions have weight with their less informed, but some- 
times not less zealous, brethren, do not more frequently give 
their opinions on newly broached ideas. ‘They might often in 
a few words be able to show its futility, and thus save to us 
smaller fry many doubtings, and much time spent in com- 
paratively useless observation. I have long been looking for 
some such remarks upon Dr. Vimont’s supposed organ of Mar- 
riage. It has now been long enough before the phrenologicak 
public to receive something of confirmation or refutation, but 
I have looked in vain for either. a 
I confess that I am not satisfied with Dr. Vimont’s descrip- 
tion of that organ; nor do I believe any such organ exists. I 
introduce the subject here on account of the connexion, which 
I believe it has, with the organ I have been speaking of — that 
of Concentrativeness, or Constancy, or whatever may be a 
fitting name for it. My observations induce me to think that 
attachment for life, or marriage, proceeds, not from any one 
organ, but from the combined influence of two, — those of at- 
tachment and constancy: attachment rendering animals prone 
to attach themselves, and constancy rendering them constant to 
that attachment; and I believe that it is according to the re- 
lative and combined strength of these two organs, that attach- 
ment is more or less permanent for a season or for life. 
Dr. Vimont places his organ of Marriage very -close to 
these two; and it is evident that when both are large, it must 
give a full appearance to that part. As far as my limited 
knowledge and means of observation enable me to judge, 
this idea holds good with the inferior animals, that is, those 
species in which the male and female attach themselves for a 
lengthened period, or for life, have both these organs large, 
ee i that, on the contrary, those which have no permanent 
attachment, are comparatively deficient in one or both of them. - 
Indeed, “ marriage or attachment for life,” cannot possibly be 
a fundamental faculty, for the fundamental principle of any 
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faculty must be possessed by every sane being of the species 
and nobody will contend that every sane man and woman has 
the desire, or even the capability, of so enduring an affection: 
in some, such feelings endure but for a month, in others, for a 
year; whilst in others it survives even the grave. Permanent 
attachment, lasting attachment, or constant attachment, I can 
understand as a natural feeling, and that I contend is produced 
not by one organ, but by the combined influence of the two 
which I have named. : 


[Note by the Editor. — In presenting the two preceding 
Papers to our readers, we are not to be understood as implicitly 
adopting the views of either of the two gentlemen, although, as 
both profess to ground their opinions on actual observation, we 
think it only fair that they should have the opportunity of 
stating those opinions to phrenological readers. In regard to 
Vimont’s supposed organ of Marriage, we have not been able 
to satisfy ourselves of the existence of any such cerebral organ ; 
nor can we see grounds fur admitting the faculty, in a meta- 
physical analysis of mind. The suggestion of Mr. Hancock is 
an ingenious explanation, whether or not we- receive his pe- 
culiar views respecting the function of Concentrativeness; for 
it may be said that marriage — meaning, of course, union more 
or less durable — is an example of corcentred attachment, fully 
as much as it is one of constant attachment. As phrenologists 
should be willing to submit themselves to mental dissection, 
for the benefit of each other and of their cause, it may be 
added here, to Mr. Cargill’s cited cases, that in the head of 
the present editor of this Journal, Concentrativeness and Self- 
Esteem are the two largest organs behind the ears, Adhesive- 
ness being only about average, and Inhabitiveness deficient. 
He is little attached to places; more so to persons, although 
far from being a model of friendship. ‘The influence of the 
other two organs may be studied in the editorial articles of this 
Journal. ] l aa 


IV. On the Opinions of Phrenologists touching the Function of 
the Organ called Wit. — By the Eprror. 


PHRENOLOGY would have found few supporters, whose coun- 
tenance was at all worth finding, had the descriptions and 
opinions regarding the functions of the other phrenological 
organs been equally characterised, as are those regarding the 
function of the organ called or miscalled Wit, by so much of 
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mere guess-work, disregard of substantial evidence, incon- 
sistency of reasoning, and almost general want of scientific 
precision. These are harsh expressions, to be appried to the 
efforts of those who have written upon Wit, since they include 
some of our most esteemed phrenologists; but if really ap- 
plicable, their harshness will be likely to have the desired effect 
of checking a growing proneness amongst phrenologists, to 
invent opinions instead of collecting and generalising facts. 
We may be very certain that it will not tend to the improve- 
ment of Pheanclogy, nor gain for it the respect and attention 
of men of science, if mere fancies and inconclusive reasonings 
be allowed to pass for an exposition of the functions of any 
cerebral part which has been distinguished and named as a 
phrenological organ. We take up the subject of “ Wit,” at 
the present time, in consequence of receiving an essay upon it, 
which will constitute the next article of this Number. But in 
printing that essay here, we must be understood to act under 
the impression, that so long as. this Journal remains the only 
periodical devoted to Phrenology; we should, as far as possible, 
allow every phrenologist the privilege of laying his own pecu- 
liar notions on contested points before the phrenological public. 
This explanation is given, because the essay itself appears to us 
remarkably characterised by a style of writing and reasoning 
which phrenologists, in common with all cultivators of science, 
ought most carefully to avoid. For an ordinary magazine, 
where mere opinions pass current with readers, if ingenious] 
put and defended, the essay in question might have been suk 
ficiently well adapted. But expositions of science require a 
degree of precision in matters of fact, an exactness in definitions, 
and a substantial basis for inferences and reasonings, such as 
have no place in Mr. Rumball’s Paper. The defects of that 
article, taking it as a contribution to science, we shall more 
fully specify after passing in summary. review the opinions of 
his predecessors. : 

Gall called the function of this part of the brain “ Wit,” 
or what is designated “salt” or “ causticity,” and sometimes 
“ naiveté;” adding that he could see no better means of giving 
his readers an idea of the faculty intended by him, than citing 
the names of persons in whom it was a dominant talent. He 
then speaks of Lucian, Rabelais, Cervantes, Marot, Boileau, 
Racine, Regnier, Swift, Sterne, Voltaire, Piron, Rabener, 
Wieland, Aristophanes, Diogenes, Cicero, and Henry IV. He 
asserts the organ to be represented in large development in 
the busts or portraits of these characters. With the exception 
of the mask of Swift, so far‘as we have seen them, this asser- 
tion is correct. It may be made a question whether the form 
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of Swift’s head was changed by disease in the latter part of his. 
life. Whatever may be the fact here, the published mask ex- 
hibits rather a deficiency than an excess of development in the 
upper lateral parts of the forehead. Gall, it will be seen, thus 
limited himself to the statement of facts, without attempting 
either to define or to analyse. 

Demangeon objected that Gall included too much under this 
one organ. He says, “ this Proteus of the understanding 
which assumes all forms to produce gaiety, marking with its 
seal all the sciences and all the arts, by striking contrasts, irony, 
raillery, ridicule, pleasantry, punning, buffoonery, satire, the 
grotesque, caricature, &c., this wit, which sports with all the 
faculties, has it really its principle in a single organ? I think 
it must depend on several cerebral apparatus, and that having 
gaiety for its essence, it is perhaps only the result of a happy 
organic symmetry, by which each faculty obtains its share of 
activity and satisfaction.” To this, Gall objected, that De- 
mangeon overlooked “ the reciprocal influence, which the dif- 
ferent organs exert on each other ;” and that if it were true 
that repartee (“ esprit de saillie”) had gaiety for its essence, 
and was only a result of a happy organic symmetry ; then every 
buffoon, harlequin, and farce-player must be a perfect cha- 
racter, and every man of talents be more or less a buffoon. 
Demangeon, it will be observed, only conjectures the cause or 
foundation of wit. 

Spurzheim’s views approximate to those of Demangeon ; but 
he attributes gaiety to the organ under consideration, not to an 
& organic symmetry.” He contends that Gall’s appellations, 
& esprit caustique,” and “ esprit de saillie,” are not identical in 
signification with the term “ Wit;” and that they denote com- 
pound operations of mind. He regards the true or simple 
function of the part of the brain, to which has been given the 
name “ Organ of Wit,” as a sentiment which disposes men 
to view every thing in a gay and joyful manner. It may be 
applied to words, to things, to ideas, to arts, and to every 
mental manifestation. Hence the different names it receives 
from its modified functions, such as wit, good-humour, cari- 
cature, mockery, and irony.” He further adds, “ the faculty, 
it seems to me, was given to man to render him merry, to pro- 
duce gaiety, — feelings not to be confounded with satisfaction 
or contentment; these are affections of every faculty, whilst 
gaiety and laughter belong to that which now occupies our 
attention.” ‘This is merely an inference from the self-same 
facts which induced Gall to class the organ along with those 
of the intellect; for Spurzheim adds no facts additional to those 
cited by Gall. And we conceive that there are familiar facts 
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scarcely reconcileable with these ideas of Spurzheim. Men 
are not gay and mirthful in proportion to their disposition to 
be witty, ironical, humourous, or sarcastic. Neither are those, 
who are most able and willing to excite mirth in others, always 
the men who are most distinguished by the highest endowment 
of this organ, or for the most striking manifestations of wit. 
It is true that wit, caricature, and irony, have a strong ten- 
dency to excite laughter; but this holds good of imitation 
and mimicry. Persons often laugh heartily at close mimicry, 
although it is neither a caricature, nor witty, nor ironical. We 
even speak of a portrait being “ ridiculously like” the person 
whom it represents. In calling the faculty ‘‘ Mirthfulness,” 
and in saying that ‘ gaiety and laughter belong” to it, we con- 
ceive Spurzheim to have erred by regarding the effect pro- 
duced on others as the use or function of the cerebral part. 
Excellent wit sometimes excites anger or contempt in others; 
but we do not therefore speak of the organ as one given to ren- 
der man angry and scornful, 

So far as the works of Gall and Spurzheim are concerned, 
we have, in addition to mere opinions, only the fact of the 
organ being large in the heads of many men greatly distinguished 
for wit, and particularly in those celebrated for satirical wit. 
But against this fact, we have to set another, namely, that: in 
the heads of some others, to whom public repute accords a 
talent for wit, the organ was only moderately.developed, so: far 
as their casts and portraits show; whilst it has been relatively 
more developed in the heads of many persons, of active minds, 
who did not acquire much celebrity for their wit, satire, or 
repartee. Curran, Sheridan, Swift (subject to the uncertainty 
mentioned before) were examples of the former ; whilst in the 
masks of Cullen, Franklin, Burke, and even Pitt, the upper 
lateral parts of the forehead are relatively larger. Amongst 
‘the casts of living characters, we see the same part of the fore-. 
head considerably more developed in Haydon, Wordsworth, and 
Parry, than is the case in Wilkie, Moore, or Brougham: in 
the last it is quite deficient. Yet the public voice would surely 
accord more of humour, of sportive wit, and of keen satire, to 
the three latter respectively, than it would allow to the three 
former, pairing them together in the same order as their names 
are here enumerated. Facts like these point to the conclusion, 
that all kinds of wit do not proceed from the organ so named. 

Mr. William Scott, apparently borrowing both his ideas and 
illustrations of wit from Kames, argued that the function of this 
organ was to give ideas of difference. But almost throughout 
his long essay, he confounded together two things which, in the 
present uncertainty respecting the organ, should be kept quite 
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distinct; — namely, the essence or definition of wit, and the 
function of the part of the brain called “organ of Wit.” These 
he tacitly assumes to be the same. In consequence, any ex- 
ample of what is called wit is taken as if it were necessarily 
also a manifestation of the organ and faculty so named. He 
scarcely troubles himself to ascertain and state the development 
of the organ of Wit, in the heads of those whose witticisms he 
quotes; but seeking a definition of wit, in something pervading 
all his examples, he straightway assumes that definition to be the 
use or function of the cerebral part. His train of argument is 
thus beside the question, and wholly inadequate to determine 
the functions of the organ phrenologically. Mr. G. Hancock 
afterwards supported the ideas of Mr. Scott, in opposition to 
Mr. Combe’s exposition and arguments, put forth in the third 
edition of his System of Phrenology. , : 
An anonymous confributor to the fourth volume of the 
Phrenological Journal so.far adopts Mr. Scott’s opinion, as to 
assign the faculty of discrimination to the organ of Wit; but 
expresses his -belief that two distinct organs have been included 
in the fulness of the lateral parts of the forehead, so frequently 
observed in witty and humourous characters. He would 
attribute the power of discrimination to the lower, and the 
sense of the ludicrous to the upper of these supposed organs. 
He regards resemblance, not difference, as the essence of wit, 
as. Mr. Rumball does in the paper above mentioned. We have 
observed some facts which lend countenance to this suggestion 
of two organs. In particular, we had two students of medicine 
under our notice for some time, as occasional debaters in the 
Medical Society of Edinburgh. In the one, the forehead 
outwards of Causality was very prominent; and he was con- 
stantly endeavouring to show that there was something laughable 
in the arguments of those to whom he was opposed, and he 
usually accompanied his verbal efforts by a sort of abrupt and 
imperfect, or tittering, laugh. On one occasion he excited 
‘serious distaste in another gentleman, of narrow forehead, by 
endeavouring to introduce an artificial frog into a jug or bottle 
of water, provided for the solace of speakers who tired and 
dried their vocal organs too much: the gentleman of the 
marrow forehead deemed the measure silly and undignified, 
whilst he of the broad forehead evidently thought it would be 
an excellent joke, and chuckled and tittered at the bare idea of 
doing it. In the second student, the forehead was also broad ; 
but rather sloped off from a large Causality, in a direction éx- 
ternally and slightly upwards; whilst outward and downward 
from Causality, there was a rounded fulness which, we were" 
told, had been several times mistaken, by good phrenologists, `: 
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for a large development. of Tune. That it was not a 
large development of Tune, was shown by the gentleman’s 
small relish for music, although brought up in a family where 
music was highly prized. This fulness above spoken of, almost 
corresponds to the situation of Vimont’s supposed organ, the 
faculty connected with which he names “ sens du beau dans les 
arts.” This student was very apt to correct inconsistencies, 
errors of definition, and fallacies of reasoning in others. 

M. Schwartz objected to Spurzheim’s classification of Wit 
with the sentiments. He says, ‘I see every reason to believe 
that the organ of Wit forms a fourth intellectual faculty, allied 
to the three already named, and to regard it as the faculty 
which considers objects in their relation of means to an end 
(nexus finalis), or which enables us in thought to arrange and 
combine circumstances as leading to one aim. I know no 
name which designates it so well as the denomination faculty of 
combination. He after speaks of the faculty as “ presence of 
mind,” and as “inventive talent” But M. Schwartz gives no 
evidences in support of the correctness of his opinions, except 
that the organ called Wit is usually well developed in eminently 
good heads. 

Mr. Hewett Watson opposed the views of Mr. Scott, on the 

ound that a keen sense of difference was manifested by in- 

ividuals in whom the organ of Wit was only in moderate 
development, and that to comprehend and have a relish for 
‘“‘ broad, violent, extravagant contrasts,” as Mr. Scott expresses 
it, would not require a powerful endowment of the faculty of 
discrimination, supposing such a amy to exist. And against 
the views of Spurzheim, he made nearly the same objections as 
those which we have also adduced above. Mr. Watson sought to 
compare development and manifestation, and endeavoured to 
discover some peculiar characteristic in the writings of authors 
in whose heads the organs of Wit were known to have been 
largely developed, such as did not appeat so much in the works 
of others who had been celebrated for wit or humour, and whose 
foreheads were relatively smaller in the same part. He believed 
himself to have found this in a tendency of the former to dwell 
on the nature or intrinsic qualities of things; thus making the 
faculty a sort of counterpoise to Idealty, as inducing a prone- 
ness to the real in opposition to the ideal. He was perhaps 
more successful in pointing out the fallacies or failures of others, 
than in establishing any more accurate view. But so far as his 
inferences extended, they were supported by the direct citation 
of development, —a kind of argument too much neglected by 
others, excepting Gall. ` 
_ Combe stated the conflicting opinions of the preceding phre- 
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nologists in the last edition of his System, and intimated that his 
observations led him to adopt the views of Spurzheim; but he 
states no specific fact additional to those previously adduced by 
others. He endeavours to explain the cases of Curran and 
Sheridan, by saying that he cannot regard either of them “as 
witty men, in the sense of the word in which we pronounce 
Voltaire and Sterne, and the author of Hudibras to have been 
witty.” This may be quite correct. Their wit, humour, satire, 
or by whatever name we designate it, was certainly very dif- 
ferent from the wit of Voltaire and Sterne; but the popular 
voice has pronounced them to have been witty; and to constitute 
wit, it surely cannot be necessary to adopt exactly the same 
style as that of Voltaire or Sterne. And whatever we say to 
their wit, they unquestionably, as it appears to us, had a strong 
tendency to place ideas in a ludicrous or jocular light. in 
supporting the views of Spurzheim, Mr. Combe should have 
refuted this alleged fact. 

Mr. Combe also says that Curran “ does not display either 
philosophical profundity or comprehensiveness of mind,” and 
that there are found “ in his speeches very few of the witty 
contrasts which distinguish the writings of Sterne, Voltaire, 
and the Rev. Sydney Smith.” True enough. But, according 
to Spurzheim’s opinion, which is the one adopted by Mr. 
Combe, it is not witty “ contrasts,” nor is it ‘* philosophical pro- 
fandity or comprehensiveness of mind,” that we are to connect 
with the organ of Wit, but a lively sense of things jocose and 
laughable; and this latter we apprehend Curran to have pos- 

sessed, as above remarked. That he did not possess philo- 
sophical profundity or comprehensiveness of mind, only goes 
to support the views of those who look upon the organ of Wit 
as an item towards giving these mental characteristics, and not 
as giving the sense of the ludicrous. 

Mr. Combe further states that much of the wit, sparkling in 
the writings and speeches of Sheridan, was borrowed from 
others; and that his speeches, like those of Curran, are meagre 
in philosophical principles. Again we say, philosophical prin- 
ciples have nothing to do with Spurzheim’s opinion, advocated 
by Mr. Combe: “ philosophical principles,” are not the feelings 
of “ mirthfulness or gaiety,” and their absence is no proof of 
the organ under consideration having been “ given to man to 
render him merry, to produce gaiety,” which are the words of 
Spurzheim, in treating of the faculty. It is true enough that 
Sheridan did steal many of his smart sayings and witty remarks; 
but to do this, he must have been able to appreciate what was 
ludicrous or witty, and have had a taste for it. Mr. Combe 
explains that in his view “ wit consists in any form of intel- 
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lectual conception imbued with this sentiment,”— the “ senti- 
ment of the ludicrous.” Now, it may be just to say that 
Sheridan was not very highly or philosophically witty; but 
since he did undoubtedly represent things in a ludicrous light, 
he did thus manifest much the very turn of mind or disposition 
which should not be dominant when the organ in question is 
moderately developed, if we adopt the views of Spurzheim ; 
whilst he did not manifest much that turn of mind or intel- 
lectual capacity which should have been only moderately ex- 
hibited, if we regard the organ as one of the intellectual group, 
taking the views of Mr. Scott, M. Schwartz, or Mr. Watson. - 

Vimont thinks that Spurzheim erred in looking upon the 
faculty connected with this organ, as a sentiment, and in call- 
ing it Gaiety. He says that Moliére evinced the mental quality 
called by Gall esprit de saillie, and yet was of a very sombre 
disposition ; that he has known two others remarkable for the 
same mental quality, and who are even melancholy in dis- 
position; that the head of Jean Jacques was well developed in 
the part in question, though he was hypochondriacal. He 
adds, ‘ esprit de discrimination — esprit de combinaison” to the 
names of the organ or its faculty, as given by Gall and Spurz- 
heim ; and in alluding to the views of Messrs. Scott, Schwartz, 
and Watson, published in the Phrenological Journal, he indi- 
cates a preference for those of M. Schwartz. 

Broussais follows Spurzheim, and classes Wit along with the 
sentiments. And the greater number of British phrenologists 
now do the same. The weight of authority is consequently in 
favour of the view which regards the organ called Wit as giving 
merely the sentiment of the ludicrous, of gaiety, and of mirth. 
‘Notwithstanding this, our own idea still is, that the organ belongs 
to the intellectual group; and though an element in the talent 
for wit, it is so only in the same degree that Ideality isan element 
in the talent for poetry; that Causality is an element in the 
talent for wisdom or philosophy; that Tune is an element in 
the talent for music; or that Form is an element in the talent 
for drawing. Some eminence may be reached in poetry, in 
philosophy, in music, or in painting, with only a moderate en- 
dowment of the organs of Ideality, Causality, Tune or Form, 
as the case may be; whilst perfection or great excellence is not 
attainable without a large development. Did these accomplish- 
ments depend upon the single organs named, eminence would 
be incompatible with a moderate development. It is only in 
this way, that we can account for the fact, which all phre- 
nologists must know, that persons are often seen with a 
moderate endowment of the organ called Wit, who are never- 
theless better punsters, humourists, satirists, jesters, more skil- 
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ful in raillery, and more ready in retort, than are others in 
whom the organ called Wit is in considerably higher develop- 
ment. What then is the one element in wit, &c. given by this 
organ? Gall does not attempt to explain it. Spurzheim, 
Combe, Broussais, and others say a sense of the ludicrous. 
Mr. Scott says the conception of difference, contrast, incon- 
gruity; and Mr. G. Hancock holds the same opinion. M. 
Schwartz says the power of ready combination ; and Dr. Vimont 
seems to agree with him in this. Mr. Watson says a conception 
of the intrinsic quality, the nature, the reality, of things. And, 
in the next article. Mr. Rumball gives his opinion to the effect 
that it is a conception of resemblance. Verily, phrenologists 
differ as well as doctors. | 

‘To the paper in which Mr. Rumball contends for his view, we 
shall now turn, in order to make it the ostensible ground for 
the comments we are desirous to offer upon the necessity of 
precision in our language and arguments, and upon the useless- 
ness of guessing and theorising, without first bringing together 
a substantial array of facts, as data whereon to found our 
theories and opinions. ‘The object of Mr. Rumball, so far as 
the ambiguity of his language allows us to decide upon his 
ebject, is to show that the organ of Comparison (hitherto be- 
lieved by all phrenologists to be especially concerned in tracing 
analogies and similitudes) is not an organ for conceiving re- 
semblance, but one for discovering differences solely; whilst 
the organ of Wit (by some phrenologists fancied to give the 
talent for detecting differences) is specially devoted by Mr. 
Rumball to the discovery of resemblance. These ideas being 
opposed to those of all other phrenologists, we should reason- 
ably expect to see them supported by an array of evidence 
greater and more convincing than the evidence adduced in 
support of the views of other phrenologists; particularly as 
Mr. Rumball formed his opinions “three years since,” and 
ought then to have had evidence sufficiently ample to confirm 
his own opinions, and to refute those of all others, besides any 
additional evidence since met with. Strange to say, he does 
not adduce a single fact, phrenologically speaking, either to 
confirm his own views, or to refute the views of any one 
else! Yet there is some ingenuity in the process by which he 
arrives at his conclusion, and which throws over his speculations 
an air of plausibility, that has probably satisfied himself, and 
might appear sound to his readers, not closely examining his 
logic and arguments. He first makes an arbitrary definition 
of wit, namely, that it is a detection of resemblance in things 
widely dissimilar; allowing nothing to be witty which will not. 
chime in with his definition; and when a resemblanee jis sug-, 
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ested between things dissimilar, but which is not entitled to 
be called a witty resemblance, he coolly asserts that the things 
are not dissimilar — for example, Hope and a candle. He 
then assumes that all examples of wit, as limited and defined 
by himself, flow from the organ designated by that name. The 
conclusion is easy — that the function of the organ called Wit 
is “the power of detecting resemblances in things essentially 
different.” The fallacy will be rendered clearer, if the reason- 
ing be thrown into the form of logical propositions. 

All wit is the detection of resemblance between things very 
dissimilar. — All wit is the manifestation of the organ named 
« Wit.” — Therefore, the detection of resemblance between 
things very dissimilar is the manifestation (or function) of the 
organ named Wit. 

The conclusion would be sound, were the two propositions 
sound. But, in the first place, we dispute the truth of the pro- 
positions. And secondly, the propositions, if separately true, 
are still sophistical; because every detection of resemblance 
between things dissimilar is not wit, nor are we entitled to say 
that every manifestation of the organ is wit. | 

We submit therefore to Mr. Rumball, that his views are 
only speculations, without phrenological evidence in support; 
since he has not shown that individuals more largely endowed 
than others with the organs of Wit, evince also a greater acute- 
ness in detecting resemblances. We also submit, that he is not 
entitled, in the present stage of the investigation, to assert that 
the wit of every witty saying emanates exclusively from the 
phrenological organ in question. We further submit, that the 
essence of wit is not the detection of resemblance between 
things widely dissimilar ; because many such resemblances may 
be traced which no one would call witty. These objections 
apply to the very foundation of Mr. Rumball’s argument ; and, 
until they are removed, his whole train of reasoning must be 
held irrelevant and inconclusive. Besides this, he misconceives 
the opinions of others, for example, in first stating that Spurzheim 
and Combe are opposed in their ideas of the organs called Wit 
‘and Comparison. And there is also a confusion and careless- 
ness in the expression of his own ideas, which ought to be 
sedulously avoided by every writer on science, and (if any dif- 
ference can be made in this respect) which ought to be still 
more sedulously avoided by writers on mental science. 

It is not without regret that we feel called upon thus to 
animadvert on the defects, as we regard them, of phrenological 
writers; but we must again repeat the advice, already given 
on several occasions, that phrenologists should never speculate, 
unless in the mere explanation of admitted facts ; — should 
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constantly compare degrees of manifestation and develop- 
ment; — should draw conclusions only from well-ascertained 
facts ; — should be precise in their definitions, simple and in- 
telligible in their descriptions. 


V. A Letter on the Organ of Wit. — By Mr. J. R. RUMBALL. 


Str.— In a course of phrenological lectures which I have 
recently delivered, I took occasion to differ from Combe and 
others, in their definition of Wit; and as my opinion was formed 
and promulgated three years since, I think it desirable, with 
your leave, to record it in the pages of your Journal. And 
although I have come to my conclusions, from deductions from 
my own knowledge and experience; yet is it pleasant to find, 
that in deciding against Combe, &c. I am supported by an 
authority no less than the immortal Locke. 

Combe defines wit “to consist chiefly in an intellectual 
perception of difference, of incongruity amid congruity.” Mr. 
Scott says it is “a mixture of congruity and incongruity, or 
that incongruity appears where congruity was expected.” Mr. 
Watson argues that “ the ludicrous is a mode of manifest- 
ation of all the intellectual faculties.” Being in the country, 
and without books, I am unable to refer to the definition of 
Mr. Hancock. Spurzheim’s definition can scarcely be called 
one: it merely traces the results, and supposes a power, but 
leaves its root unexamined. Gall calls it “ esprit caustique, 
esprit de saillie,” and says, “ it considers objects under a par- 
ticular point of view, finds among them particular relations, 
which it presents in a manner altogether particular.” M. De- 
mangeon, who criticises him, says, ‘ wit has gaiety for its 
essence ;” and although, as well as Gall, he envelopes the truth, 
neither of them defines it. Locke describes it thus : — * This 
is one of the operations that the mind may reflect on and ob- 
serve in itself,” that it lies ‘ most in the assemblage of ideas, 
and putting them together with quickness and variety, wherein 
can be found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make 
up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy,” and 
says, “it is a kind of affront to go about to examine it by the 
severe rules of truth and good reason, whereby it appears that 
it consists in something that is not conformable to them.” Thus 
shadowing out what I shall contend to be the truth, but evi- 
dently feeling himself unable to define it. 

I shall not occupy your pages with any further examination 
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of: other men’s opinions; the general opinion .seemingata-ke; 
that Wit is “a perception of differences in things- essentially 
similar,” and Comparison “ a detection of resemblances in-things 
essentially different.” Now, I contend that the reverse of thig 
is the truth :-and ‘first:of Comparison. If I go into a painter's 
studio, and he asks: my ‘opinion of the copy from an old master, 
he may have just finished, I. say, “ let me compare them,” and 
if I find no essential departure from the original in form, size; 
oer colouring, I give ny commendation. So, if he have painted 
a portrait of a friend, “ Do you think it like?” will be: hig 
vestion. I set about to compare it with my conception. of my 
iend’s countenance, and judge accordingly. Now it is abwad; 
antly evident, that a hasty observation, a furtive glance, would. 
be satisfied of the resemblance in both these instances, and, 59 
pronounce; but wishing, as Locke says, to “ nicely distingui 
one thing from another where there is the least differenge;7,; 
rA, compare them, and so form a judgment, “not, Likely 
to be misled by similitude, and by affinity, to take one. thing fgs 
pnother.” I think it clear.that the use of Comparisgn.jg, {9 
& detect incongruity where congruity appears,” and that pit, ds 
essential to a right judgment.* tas gare 
. ‘Now it is evident that our judgment would be one-eyed, J 
we had not the “ power of detecting resemblances: in, things 
essentially different ;” and this faculty I attribute to the.o 
of Wit. Locke becomes confused in contrasting wit and com- 
parison, simply because he. was only acquainted with: ‘the 
mind as one, the brain as one;” and Spurzheim consider 
them both as modes of comparison, thus attributing to one 
organ two opposite functions; supposing them to be mere 
majors and minors of the same faculty. Combe has. refuted. 
this; but, strange to say, has himself reversed the truths. 
When I ask, “ why is a pocket-handkerchief like a venomous 
reptile? there is wit in the cockney answer — “ because it is a 
wiper.” Now the question and answer both imply —what the 
querist knows and the respondent seeks for — some hidden 
resemblance between these two essentially different things; -gnd 
when it is traced, a laugh is raised by the wit or ingenuity of 
the discovery. When a gentleman remarked to Curran, on hear- 
ing a woman call something a “ curosity,” ‘“ How that woman 
murders the King’s English;” and the wit replied, ‘ Na, she 
- only knocks one of its eyes (i) out,” the remark and reply both 


* We cannot understand, from the writer’s modes of expression, whether he is 
here referring to the general mental power of comparing objects, &c., or whether 
he refers to the phrenological organ of Comparison. His language seems to impl 
the latter; but if so, he evidently misconceives the phrenological faculty or fanetdh 
attributed to the organ, — Epitor. oe l 
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trace minute resemblances in things essentially different, and a 
laugh is the consequence. All conundrums embody wit in their 
mode of interrogation, and the amount of it seems to depend 
on the difficulty with which it is detectable : — “ Why is a man 
up stairs, beating his wife, like a good man ?” — “ Because he 
is above doing a bad action. Here not only are the facts dis- 
similar, but the very word above, in which the wit lies, assimi- 
lates in the two sentences only in sound. The resemblance is 
scarce detectable; but when discovered, is readily allowed, 
and this constitutes wit. <‘ What is majesty without its ex- 
ternals?” — “ A jest” is not wit, because it embodies a grave 
truth which the mind discovers not at first, and therefore the 
first impulse is to laugh; but which, by comparing the answer 
with the proposition, the resemblance is greater than the dif 
ference, and this is not wit. [We omit two pages of other 
similar examples here. ] 

I define wit to be, — “ the discovery of a resemblance in 
things essentially different.” The classifying the two objects 
under the resemblance, instead of. under the differences, and 
the disproportion which the differences and resemblances bear 
to each other constitutes the amofint of wit; which, like all 
other faculties, will be gratified, in a direct ratio, by the amount 
of the difficulty, and the perfectness with which it conquers it. 
The office of Comparison is to detect differences. 


P. S.— Mr. Combe coincides with Spurzheim, in believing 
that the organ in question manifests the sentiment of the ludi- 
crous, and that wit consists in any form of intellectual concep- 
tion combined with this sentiment. (System, 4th, edition, 
Vol. I. p. 422.) 


« Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song 
That once was heard in happier hours.” 


Combe says, truly enough, here is beauty of comparison, but 
no wit, although the things are essentially different. But I 
‘say, because the two things essentially resemble each other, 
both in their modes of action and in their result. In comparing 
Hope to a taper, — 

« Which still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.” 


The resemblance is perfect, and the analogical difference 
nothing. This is a metaphor therefore, and not wit. 
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WL Fruits of the Hostile Misrepresentations of Phrenology, made 
` to Students of Medicine, by their Teachers. —In a letter froma 
Physician in Bath, addressed to the Editor of the Phrenological 

| SJournal,.- i! |. 


Sir,—It is now twenty-eight years since I was'a pupil, for 
four years, of the celebrated Dr. John Barclay, Lecturer on 
Anatomy, in Edinburgh, and I recollect that towards the end 
of each course, he devoted a lecture or two to the subject of 
Phrenology. Dr. Gall’s cast of the skull was exhibited, and 
served as a butt against which he hurled all the ridicule and 
eantempt which he could command. Entertaining a sincere 
respect for his talents and judgment, I went forth into the 
world, believing as firmly in the truth of his statements against 
Gall’s doctrine as I did in the circulation of the blood, or ip 
muscular motion. I regarded Phrenology as downright nom 
sense, and phrenologists as fools. This opinion was strengthened 
by Dr. Gordon’s celebrated article in the Edinburgh Rewiew. . 
_ I went ta India in the-practice of my profession, where g 
copy of Mr. Combe’s System of Phrenology was sent to me, by 
a brother who studied Law in Edinburgh and became an ardent 
phrenologist. He strongly urged me to study the subject, and 
assured me of its truth; but I sent only petulant replies to hig 
xemarks, and never looked into the book beyond the plates. J 
continued to laugh at Phrenology, till within the last three 
years, when I was induced to look into its merits by finding 
several of my friends, eminent physicians, believing in its truth. 
A read the Phrenological Journal, Mr. Combe’s “ Constitution 
of Man,” and other works, and devoted a serious attention te 
mature. The result has been a complete conviction that Phre- 
mology is true; and I am now one of its steady admirers. | 

I communicate these facts to you, for the sake of adding, that 
during my residence in India, I had, for twelve years, the medical 
charge of a very extensive public Hospital for the Insane, and 
that I now very deeply deplore my ignorance, during that whole 
period, of a science which would have been of the highest utility 
to me in the discharge of my professional duties, and which would 
have greatly benefited my patients. I cannot now look back, ex- 
cept with extreme regret, to the blind prejudice which led Dr. 
:Barclay to instil his own erroneous prepossessions into my mind; 
and as I have reason to fear that there still are medical teachers 
whoare pursuing the same injurious course towards their pupils, I 
send you this letter as a warning to them, of the injury which 
they are doing to the young minds who look up to them as their 
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guides, and of the bitter disappointment which will assuredly, 
on some future day, be expressed against them, when those 
whom they are now misleading shall discover the extent of the 
injury which they have sustained. 

I am &c. 
J. W——, M.D. 
Batu, 16th April, 1838. 


VIL. The Dublin Journal of Medical Science versus Phrenology. 


- Tue Dublin Journal of Medical Science, for May last, treats 
its readers to upwards of thirty pages of vulgar declamatton, 
under the title of “ Dr. Elliotson, Materialism, and Phrenology.” 
The first is well able to take care of himself, if he should deem 
it worth while to pay a moment’s attention to anonymous seur- 
rility. We have nothing to do with the second. But the third 
subject of the article in the Journal comes into our proper 
province, and so far invites attention to the paper; more than 
twenty pages of which are filled with stupid misconceptions 
and silly arguments against Phrenology, refuted a hundred times 
already. Anti-phrenology has evidently fallen to a very low 
_ ebb. Formerly, we were opposed by writers of ability and in- 
formation; and their arguments, if unsound, had often the 
advantage of novelty and ingenuity. Repeated now-a-days by 
inferior and less-informed minds, the natural weakness and 
irrelevancy of the arguments become too evident; and we are 
thus relieved from the wearisome duty of replying to them in 
detail. 
The first thing that strikes us, in looking at this vapid effusion 
in the Dublin Journal, is, that the article has no acknowledged 
rentage. It is evidently an illegitimate baby, a sort of 
awyer’s “nullius filius,” cast alone on the wide world. The 
-editors of the Journal do not adopt it; nor has the writer ven- 
tured to subscribe his name. The article professes to come 
from the pen of the editors’ “‘ very humble servant, ANTI- 
Quack ;” thus affording a curious instance of editorial liberality, 
in allowing the effusions of an enemy—an anti-quack— to 
appear in the Dublin Journal. The article is itself so clearly 
one of those not meriting refutation in detail, that we shall deem 
it almost a work of supererogation, even to give our readers a 
few examples of the writer’s unfitness to grapple with his sub- 
ject. He is very slenderly acquainted with Phrenology, or with 
physiology in its more extended sense; and yet he must run his 
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head against one of the most difficult branches of physiological 
science! We have little doubt that his profession is the Law; 
because he appears to think, that “ evidence” in science means 
only what a man will say or swear; and that scientific evidence 
an of nature —can be destroyed by mere assertion. 

‘In the first paragraph of that larger portion of the article 
devoted to Phrenology, this science is pronouneed to be “a 
system grounded on insufficient evidence ; and for which there is 
no foundation in nature.” The former part of the passage is 
equivalent to the deliberate assertion that the system has some 
foundation; the second part then being a deliberate assertion 
that it has none at all. How a system can be grounded on 
evidence (whether that be sufficient or insufficient in amount) 
and yet have no foundation, we must leave our excellent logician 
to explain: it passeth our understanding. We are further 
informed that Spurzheim “ abandoned the system of his master,” 
for he “ gave to the majority of the faculties new names, which 
he changed from time to time.” Admirable reasoner! To 
change a dozen or two of names, is to abandon the system F 
Hear this, chemists, geologists, zoologists, botanists, you who 
are changing the names of things almost daily, hear this, and 
say where your systems can now be! Abandoned, no doubt. 
How stolid must be those who still publish botanical works 
“after the system of Linnseus,” in which hundreds of new 
names are substituted for the names imposed on plants by 
Linnæus! We are also sagely instructed, that it is impossible 
for mental manifestation to be compared with brain, the latter 
being material, the former immaterial. Listen to this, O shade 
of Newton! How could you compare the force of gravity with 
the mass of bodies gravitating? The thing is altogether im- 
possible: you must first prove that gravity is a material body, 
and then we may attend to your comparison. And Mr. Combe, 
what rank folly you, too, have been guilty of! Brain is 
material, mind is not material, how could you be so silly as to 
compare them? Thus, who could possibly say — 


Little development of Brain- - - Little manifestation of Mind. 
More development of Brain - - - More manifestation of Mind. 
Great development of Brain - - - Great manifestation of Mind. 


Even about simple matters of fact we find Anti-quack com- 
mitting blunders equally glaring as are those of his unique 
logic. For instance, so little is he acquainted with phrenological 
literature, that he knows not who is the author of the standard 
English work on the subject. He speaks of the System of Phre- 
nology as having been written by Dr. Combe. “Dr.” might pass 
för a misprint, instead of “ Mr.” but our learned Anti-quack 
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Hereditary Propensities óf Animals. 897° 
unfortunately also writes, “ the doctor’s words.” It would thus 
seem that he must intend Dr. Andrew Combe, for he had 
spoken of Mr. Combe, in a former part of the paper. A mistake 
of this kind would be excusable enough in an indifferent person ; 
but it shows Anti-quack to have a very. slender acquaintance 
with the authors and works treating of the science he is cons 
demning. And we are still further cenfirmed in this opinion, 
on finding him quoting the words of Dr. Gordon’s attack, and 
attributing them to “ Jeffries,” intending Lord Jeffrey, we must 
suppose. Verily, ignorance is a great promoter of irrational 
hostility. 

After about twenty pages of such excellent logic and accurate 
statements, as are exhibited in these instances, Anti-quack ex- 
claims in wonderment, “ Yet this is the system, the science!!! 
which a British physician, surgeon, anatomist, physiologist iş 
still obtruding upon the attention of the British public!” Not 
only is a British physician, but hundreds of British physicians — 
and surgeons are now obtruding “this system, this science,” 
upon the attention of the British public. And we can further 
inform our logieal pleader, Anti-quack,. that the best British 
Medical Journals are also obtruding it upon the British public. 
The Medico-Chirurgical Review, The British and Foreign 
Medical Review, and The Lancet, are each reeommending “ this 
system, this science,” to the British public. Fortunately for 
the phrenologists, and for the public, these periodicals are read 
far more extensively by members of the medical profession, than 
is the Dublin Journal. And we can tell Anti-quack why they 
are more read. First, their contents are greatly superior in 
Pa and secondly, by close printing, their contents are 
also much greater in quantity, in proportion to the price; 
indeed, the Reviews contain thrice the quantity of matter 
found in a number of the Dublin Journal, whilst their cost is 
not double that of the Journal. 


VIII. — Mr. Knights Cases illustrative of the « Hereditary In- 
. stinctive Propensities of Animals.” —( Recorded in the Philo-' 
sophical Transactions for 1837, Part 2.) = 


‘Tue want of space in our two last numbers prevented an earlier 
call on the attention of phrenologists, to some highly interesting” 
cases of hereditary peculiarities in animals, recorded by the date’ 
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Mr. Knight, the horticulturalist; a close observer of nature, 
though we are not disposed to place quite so much reliance upon 
his explanations of things observed. He thinks that animals 
evince “an irresistible propensity to do that which their prede- 
cessors of the same family have been taught or constrained to 
do, through many successive generations.” Admitting this to be 
a fact, there are two theoretic explanations to be offered ; the first 
and least doubtful is, that when any mental faculty is much 
exercised in the parent, it is attended by an increase of deve- 
lopment in its corresponding organ, and this organic enlarge- 
ment is hereditarily transmitted; the other explanation is, 
that the special direction of a faculty is transmitted from parent 
to offspring. Mr. Knight evidently adopts the latter view; 
but some at least of his cases are explained by the phrenological 
doctrine of special organs for special feelings, which may in- 
crease in size individually, and thus increased may descend 
from parent to offspring. We shall quote a few of his cases, 
beginning with those most readily explained by reference to 
the familiar doctrines of Phrenology. 

“I possessed,” says Mr. Knight, “one young spaniel, of 
which the male nt, apparently a well-bred springing-spaniel, 
had been nee to do a great number of very extraordinary 
tricks (some of which I previously thought it impossible ‘that 
a dog could be made to learn), and of which the female parent 
was a well-taught springing-spaniel ; and the puppy had been 
taught, before it came into my possession, a part of the accom- 
plishments of its male parent. This animal possessed a very 
singular degree of acuteness and cunning, and in some cases 
appeared to be guided by something more nearly allied to 
reason than I have ever witnessed in any of the inferior animals. 
In one instance I had walked out with my gun and a servant, 
without any dog, and having seen a woodcock, I sent for the 
dog above-mentioned, which the servant brought tome. A 
month afterwards I sent my servant for it again, under similar 
circumstances, when it acted as if it had inferred that the track 
by which the servant had come from me would lead it to me. 
It left my servant within twenty yards of my house, and was 
with me in a very few minutes, though the distance which it 
had to run exceeded a mile. I repeated this experiment at 
different times, and after considerable intervals, and uniformly 
with the same results, the dog always coming to me without 
the servant. I could mention several other instances, nearly 
as singular, of the sagacity of this animal, which I imagined 
to have derived its extraordmary powers in some degree from 
the highly cultivated intellect of its male parent.” 

If we take for granted, that the clever male parent had more 
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intellect than usual with spaniels, in consequence of lar 
organs of intellect, which (phrenologically speaking) must hav 
been the case; and if we also assume, that this larger develop 
ment would descend to its offspring, we have an, explanation of 
the superior een of Mr. ae ee spaniel, without 
resorting to the less likely supposition of any special modifica- 
tions by training being communicated from parent to offspring. 
We return to Mr. Knight. | ` 

“I stated that a young terrier, whose parents had been 
much employed in destroying polecats, and a young springing- 
spaniel, whose ancestry through many generations had been 
employed in finding woodcocks, were reared together as com- 
panions, the terrier not having been permitted to see a polecat, 
or any other animal of a similar character, and the spaniel 
having been prevented seeing a woodcock, or other kind of 
game; and that the terrier evinced, as soon as it perceived the 
sceni of the polecat, very violent anger; and as soon as it saw 
the polecat, attacked it with the same degree of fury as its 
parents would have done. The young spaniel, on the contrary, 
looked on with indifference; but it pursued the first wood- 
cock which it ever saw with joy and exultation, of which its 
companion, the terrier, did not in any degree partake.” | 

Here again, it does not appear to us necessary to resort to 
. the hypothesis, that the spaniel inherited a special tendency to: 
hunt woodcocks, and the terrier a special tendency to hunt 
polecats. The two dogs were of widely different breeds, and 
each by its organisation was probably adapted to the ordinary 
purposes for which those breeds are usually kept. If we are 
to rely on Mr. Knight’s judgment, in regard to the state of 
feelings in the dogs, when their senses were affected by the 
~ presence of their proper quarry, we are to infer that the De- 
structiveness of the terrier was much greater than that of the 
spaniel. We know not to what faculty the fondness for spring- 
ing birds is to be referred: it can scarcely be that of De- 
structiveness; and if not, there seems no more difficulty in 
phrenologically explaining the different tastes of the two dogs, 
than there is difficulty in explaining why one man is more 
powerfully excited by musical sounds and another by colours; 
namely, by the presumption of a corresponding degree of 
development of the cerebral organs concerned. ‘The next 
case we quote is more like an example of a change in. dis- 
position transmitted by descent. | oe a 

s I have witnessed, within the period above mentioned, of 
nearly sixty years, a very great change in the habits of the 
woodcock. In the first part of that time, when it had. recently 
arrived in the autumn, it was very tame; it usually ¢hugkled 
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when disturbed, and took only a very short flight. - Jt is.inow, 
and has been during many years, comparatively a very wild, 
bird, which generally rises in silence, and takes a compas- 
ratively long fight, exeited, I conceive, by increased hereditary; 

fear of man,” in eae 

We should explain this case, rather by supposing an in- 
creased development of the..organs of Cautiousness and Se~; 
cretiveness, than by supposing an “increased hereditary fear- 
of man” in particular. Besides, by the time woodcocks reach" 
the west of England, in the present day, they have. pro~ 
bably been more alarmed and chased during their 5 
than was the case in time past. The three following anecdotes 
can scarcely be accounted for without adopting - Knights 
hypothesis of acquired habits, or a special direction of the 
natural faculties, becoming hereditary. 

“ The hereditary propensities of the offspring of the Nor- 
ba gst Ponies,” [Mr. Knight had imported Norwegian mares] 
“ whether full or half-bred, are very singular. Their ancestry 
have been in the habit of obeying the voice of their riders and 
not the bridle, and the horse-breakers complain, and certainly 
with very good reason, that it is impossible to give them what 
is called a mouth; they are nevertheless exceedingly docile, 
and mere than ordinarily obedient where they understand the. 
commands of their master. ‘They appear also to be as inr 
capable of understanding the use of hedges as they are: of; 
bridles, for they will walk deliberately, and much at their- ease,,.' 
. through a strong hedge; and I therefore conclude that the . 

Norwegian horses are not in the habit of being restrained. by - 
hedges similar to those of England.” ee 

“I procured a puppy of a breed of setters, which had, 
through many generations, been employed in setting partridges. - 
for the flight net only, and of whose exploits I had d many © 
very extraordinary accounts. I employed it as a pointer in | 
shooting partridges; and for finding coveys of these birds in 
the open field, I never saw its equal, or in its manner ef. 
setting them; but it would never set its game amongst brakes 
or hedge-rows. Whenever it found a bird in such a agituation, 
it invariably sat down, in the same attitude, and alternately 
looked into the bush, and at me, seeming to think that setting 
partridges in such situations was not a part of its duty.” | 

‘s In one instance I saw a very young dog, a mixture of the 
springing-spaniel and setter, which dropped upon crossing the 
track of a partridge, as its male parent would have done,. and _ 
sprang the bird in silence; but the same dog, having within ; 
a couple of hours afterwards found a woodcock,, gave tongue.. 
very, freely, and just as its female parent would have done.” i; 
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“Other cases are recorded; but in general bearings they so 
closely resemble the preceding, that it appears unnecessary ta 
quote them. Mr. Knight also states, that the hereditary pro- 
pensities described are stronger in the offspring of spaniels of 
five or six years of age, than in the offspring of younger dogs ; 
and that he believes these propensities’ (We tse his own term) 
might be made to cease, and others be given, He also thinks, 
“it may reasonably be doubted whether any dog having the 
habits and propensities of the springing-spaniel would ever 
have been known, if the art of shooting birds on wing had not 
been acquired.” 


II. CASES AND FACTS. 


I. Phrenological Exercises. 


Cases have been occasionally published in the Phrenological 
Journal, to illustrate the manner of drawing inferences of cha- 
racter from the form of head, and to afford evidences of the 
possibility of doing this with accuracy. The usual method has 
been, to publish an estimate of cerebral development, and to 
cite evidences of the excessive or feeble manifestations of dif- 
ferent faculties, as exhibited in the character, conduct, or | 
talents of the individual selected. As these cases have com- 
monly been drawn up for the purpose of exhibiting decisive 
evidences in confirmation of the phrenological organs, and of 
the influence of very unequally balanced development, they 
are often not well adapted to prepare phrenologists for esti- 
mating the talents and dispositions of their ordinary acquaint- 
ances, in whom the inequality of development is less decided, 
and who are consequently more under the influence of modi- 
fications arising from any special direction given to their 
faculties by external circumstances. A few cases of the latter 
kind have been published, where the character has been predi- 
cated from the form of head with much success, and afterwards 
confirmed by parties well acquainted with the individuals 
chosen for the experiment. Cases of this description we re- 
gard as very useful. They are lessons for young phrenologists — 
in :the art of analysing character, and they are instructive facts 
for those who are more advanced in their studies, as each case 
exhibits some peculiarity in the combination of the faculties, — 
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or in the modifications by. influences from without. If pub- 
lished chiefly in the design of illustrating the connexion of 
particular character with particular forms of head, it is proper 
to let the account of character and the note of development 
appear together; but if intended also to serve as exercises for 
the skill of young phrenologists, the character and develop- 
ment should not be printed at the same time. It is for the 
purpose of securing the latter advantage, that we present to 
our younger readers the following note of development; re- 

uesting them to draw out, (for their private use,) a sketch of 
the disposition, tastes, and intellectual pursuits of the person 
from whose head the note was made. In our next Number 
we shall give some account of the individual, in reports which 
we have obtained by means of queries addressed to two of his 
near relations, separate from each other, and his own com- 
ments upon the replies of his friends. Our readers, preparing 
their own inferences before-hand, will then have the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining their exactness or otherwise.* 


Estimate of Organs in the Head of A. B. 


Amativeness - 1 -= moderate. 
Philoprogenitiveness - - rather large. 
Adhesiveness ~ - ~ full. 
Concentrativeness - - - large. 
Inhabitiveness - - rather small. 
Combativeness = - - rather full. 
Destructiveness - - - large. 
Secretiveness 5 - - rather large. 
Acquisitiveness - - - rather large. 
Constructiveness - - full. 
Alimentiveness - - - full. 
Self-Esteem - - - large. 

Love of Approbation - - rather large. 
Firmness - - - large. 
Conscientiousness - - - rather large. 
Cautiousness - = - very large. 
Hope - - - full. 

Wonder - - - moderate. 
Veneration (unequal) - - full. 
Benevolence - - - large. 


- © To ensure accuracy, we requested Mr. Combe to make the note of development; 
because, in the absence of a fixed standard, phrenologists will differ a little in their 
estimates according to the heads which they have been most accustomed to observe; 
and Mr. Combe’s experience is very great. We should have raised Destructiveness 
and Wonder each one step in the scale, and have brought down Cautiousness and 
Order in the same degree. | 
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`. Imitation . - - - rather large. 
` Ideality - - - rather large. 
Wit - - - rather large. 
Causality - - - very large. 
Comparison - - - large. 
Eventuality - - fall 
Time = - - rather small, 
Tune - - - moderate. 
Number - - - full. 
Order - - - large 
Locality - - - full. 
Colour - - - full. 
Weight - - - full. 
Size - - - full. 
Form - - - rather large. 
Individuality - -. - large. 
Language - - - full. 


Measurements of Head, in Inches and Eighths. 


From Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness - 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness - 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness - 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness - - 
Constructiveness to Constructiveness 
Ideality to Ideality - 7 
Opening of the ear to Individuality - 

Comparison - 


Or Or Or Ot Or Or Gr Aa Ot Or Cr Or or gy 
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Benevolence - 
Veneration - 
Firmness - 
Self-Esteem í 
Inhabitiveness - 
Concentrativeness 
Philoprogenitiveness 


Temperament mixed; the sanguine predominating; and 
next to that, the nervous. The gentleman has been well edu- 
cated; is thirty-four years of age; unmarried; resident in the 
country; living on a moderate independent income, and the 
natural bent of his disposition has been very little interfered 
- with. 
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Il. Case of Divided Consciousness. — Communicated itt two 
| tters from Mr. Comse to the Editor. * F 
ae oe ' Birwinanam, 28th May, 1838. 

Sır, — By the Kind’ tvelition of Mr. Jones, Surgeon to the’ 
Dispensary of this Town, I have this day seen a young womari 
who has exhibited the phenomena of divided consciousness of 
double personality, and now beg leave to report some of the cir- 
cumstances, for the information of your readers. 

The name of the young woman is Mary Parker; she is now 
sixteen years of age; she is of average stature for her years, 
slender, of the nervous temperament, with a slight admixture 
of the sanguine and lymphatic: she has black hair. Her head’ is 
of a full size for a female; the anterior lobe is large, the organs” 
of Individuality, Eventuality, Comparison, and Langu 
predominating: the coronal region is well and very 
developed; while the animal organs are in fair Sd aac el t 
not predominant. Amativeness is moderate ; shoal ee Sasa 
ness large; Concentrativeness large ; Adhesiveness, mbat’ 
iveness, Constructiveness, and Acquisitiveness are only fulfs’ 
Destructiveness and Secretiveness are large ; while Cautions 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Love of approbation are rather largë.” 
Altogether, the head presents a favourable combination, = 
the countenance has a pleasing, intelligent, and moral expres- 
sion. 

Her mother, sister, and Mr. Jones, were present, and ron 
them and the patient herself I gathered the following p 
ticulars : — 

‘Mary Parker has had epilepsy once or twice; but duritig' 
the last. three years she has been subject, at intervals, to-fits‘éf 
a different description. When these fits are approaching, Shé: 
experiences pain in her left side, in her back betweeri’’ the! 
shoulders, and in the back part of her head. Being requést¥d- 
to place her hand on the part of the head in which she felt the 
pain, she laid it over the space occupied by Pal prok patie 
ness, Concentrativeness, and Adhesiveness. After the 
has lasted for some hours, she loses the recollection o ‘all 
things and events that she knew in her natural state. She 
was in the house of her grandmother when she was first. at~ 


.* We hope that a full report of this case will be published by some one who has 
enjoyed opportunities of repeated observation. It might possibly give a solution 
of the difficult question, whether consciousness and the power of voluntary recol- 
lection are connected with any particular part of the brain ? — Enrrok. 
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tacked. Her mother was sent for, but when she came, Mary 
did not know her, nor any person whom she had known when 
in her natural condition. When under the influence of the 
attack, she sees, hears, understands, . speaks, and acts, like a 
person perfectly awake and in possession of the ordinary men- 
tal faculties, but there is a change in her dispositions. In her 
natural state, she is quiet, modest,,and,,unabusive, showing 
amiable dispositions. In her new state, she is mischievous, 
sometimes impudent, and runs about. looking out for an ops 
portunity to do harm. She o disrespectfully to Mr, 
Jones, and once threw some article at him. Her mother ob- 
served, that even when most mischieyous, if a child were 
presented to her, she became instantly calm, she caressed it, 
and never injured it. These attacks last from a few hours..to 
two or three days. When the disordered state is about to ge 
off, she feels extremely weak, and lies or sits down: the fit: will. 
go off in a few minutes, and she finds herself again in her 
natural state, but faint and weak, and she Generale asks for. 
something to eat. When well, she has no consciousness of any 
thing that she said or did, or that happened to her, during the 
fit... She has remained well for ten or fourteen days, or some- 
times more, and then another fit has commenced. In the new 
fit she recollects the circumstances that occurred during her pre- 
vious fits, but has no knowledge of the events which happened 
in her natural state. After she had had several attacks, but 
during a period of her natural condition, her mother removed 
to another house. After Mary had been in it for a few days, 
a fit came on, and then she did not know where she was. 
This alternation of states has extended over three years. Of 
late, they have been more regular, and the fits have been more 
rare. She was in her natural state when I saw her; but 
looked, pale, dull, and delicate. In her changed condition she 
is much more lively and energetic. She has had a seton in 
her. neck, which is now healed; but the glands on the right 
side of the neck are at present considerably swelled. 

This case closely resembles one reported by Dr. Dyce of 
Aberdeen, and another reported by Dr. Mitchel] *, of the 
United States; but no circumstance which presented itself to 
my observation, or that was reported to me, enables me to 
offer any conjecture concerning the condition of the brain that 
has given rise to these phenomena. 

I am, &e., 
Gro. COMBE, 


* System of Phrenology, p. 630. and 141., fourth Editian, . z 
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' i , ' Branrranam, 13th June, 1898. 
Trisday Mr. Jones having sent me notice that y Parker 
is in a fit, I accompanied him, Dr. John Conolly, and Miss — 
to her mother’s house. Mary was dressed, but had not come 
down from her bed-room, and had had no breakfast, although 
it was past one o'clock: She came to us when her mother 
requested her to do so. ‘There was an evident change in her 
countenance. The muscles of her mouth and cheeks were 
drawn up into an expression of malice and fun, excitement wad 
evident, something between that of hysteria and mania. ‘The 
expression of the eyes was less changed than that of the lower 
part of the face. They did not sparkle, or glare, or lock 
wildly, but were calm and intelligent. I asked her if she 
knew me. She answered “No—how should I? 1 never 
saw you before.” Her mother asked her, if she did not reeole 
lect the gentleman with the white hair who had felt her heads 
few days ago, and conversed with her about her feelings. She 
replied “ No, mother — I never saw that gentleman.” Dr. 
Conolly mentioned to her, in a very gentle and deliberate man- 
ner, several of the mcidents that had occurred at my first visit, 
to try if he could awaken recollection, but all was in vain. It 
was clear that she had no consciousness whatever of havin 
seen me before. She said to him, “I have never seen gó 
before either ;” which was quite correct. When asked if she 
knew Mr. Jones, she replied, “ Yes” — (laughing and giving 
him a push on the shoulder) “I know Jones well enough.” 
She now wished to go up stairs to her bed-room ; ‘but ‘her 
mother sat down in the stair, and completely blocked it:up,: t6 
prevent her. She, on observing this, moved quietly along for 
a step or two, and .trod on her mother’s toes. On her mothé+ 
withdrawing her foot, and giving her a push to drive hey off 
she laughed knowingly, with the peculiar expression of: grat 
tified Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Wit. ar t 


EE stil 

With a view of ascertaining to what extent she was intel 
Dent Mr. Jones asked her, if she could take us to the' house 

ich her mother had occupied before she came to theione iti 
which we now were. She laughed, and said she could: ‘not. 
i asked her “ Why she could not?” She laughed again, but 
made no answer. I pushed the enquiry: “ Have you forgotten 
the way to it?” ‘No:” still laughing. “ Then why could 
you not take me to it?” — “ Ask Jones.” Mr. Jones said — 
“ Tell him yourself Mary.” She laughed archly, — and then 
said, “ Because it is taken down ;” obviously enjoying the mys- 
tery which she felt that she had cast around her former dwell- 
ing in our minds. We remained with her about twenty minutes 
in all, on this occasion. ts 7 
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Before I left Birmingham Mr. Jones mentioned to me that 
she had been twice magnetised, so as to produce a magnetic 
sleep. She was in her natural state, when first magnetised, 
and on her recovering from the sleep, she was found to be in 
the diseased state. She was in the changed state, the second 
time, and when she recovered from the magnetic sleep, she 
was in her natural condition. ot oe 

I find it impossible to offer any theory of these phenomena. 
It was obvious that in the diseased state the excitement was 
greater, and that the organs of the propensities were more 
active, and those of the moral sentiments less active, than in 
her natural condition. I am led to conjecture that the loss of 
memory and consciousness, in the changed state, of events which 
occurred in the state of health, is owing to the brain in general 
being in a different condition, and not owing to an affection of 
any one organ in particular. 
| I am, &c., 

Geo. COMBE. 


ITI. Case of (supposed) Enlargement of the Organs of Locality, 
and of Pain felt in the Organs of Form, Size, &c., in a 
Landscape Painter. — By Mr. W. B. Honeson. 


. Some months ago I was requested to examine the head of 
Mr. M M-——, a landscape painter, who, though still 
young, has attained great eminence in his profession. I found 
the organs of Locality, Form, Size, and indeed all the know- 
ing organs, very large; the lower part of the brow protruding 
to a great extent. He mentioned to me that three years ago 
his friends called his attention to the increasing size of the 
lower region of the forehead, especially the part corresponding 
with the organs of Locality. ‘To ascertain whether this were 
the fact, he cut out a piece of bone in such a manner that, 
when the one end rested on the organs of Locality, the other 
rested on the nose, while the middle part fitted exactly into a 
slight hollow at the top of the nose. On making the same 
trial at the distance of about two years, he found that the centre 
of the bone, which had before fitted into the above-mentioned 
hollow, was considerably raised above it, indicating an enlarge- 
ment of the parts of the brow on which its upper end rested. 
As the head presents the appearance of a sinus, there cannot, 
however, be much importance attached to this fact. But Mr. 
M further stated, that for a considerable time he had felt 
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pain-ia the region at the top of the nose, in the direction of: 
Korm and Size, when he was ige in the planning out and- 
composition of a picture, especially when in bed, where he- 
generally, before going to sleep, endeavoured to call up before: 
his mind, and arrange, the scenery of an intended landscape. 
Being entirely ignorant of Phrenology, he was unable to ex- 
plain this circumstance, till one day he accidentally heard a 
friend observe that these were the organs for painting, when he 
came to me, and I explained to him more minutely the su 
posed functions of these parts of the brain. On the whole, 
perhaps, the case deserves to be recorded. 


{These cases of pain in the lower part of the forehead re- 
quire to be received with caution, and scrutinised closely. A 
person usually contracts the brow, and keeps the eyes fixed, 
while thus intent on producing a mental image; and this 
attitude causes pain in the soft parts external to the skull, if: 
long persisted in. Besides this, the habit of forced activity:: 
of brain before sleep is apt to induce disorder in the digestive: 
organs, and the disorder of those parts of the body are fre+> 
quently accompanied by local head-ache. Still, we agree with: 
Mr. Hadgson, that the cases should be recorded.—En1ton.] | 
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IV. — Connexion of Insanity with Inequality of Cerebral Deve- 
_lopmeni. — (From Sir W. C. Ellis’s Treatise on Insanity.) 


Tae following case affords a good illustration of the influence, 


of large organic development in predisposing to insanity, if the. 
predominant organs happen to be powerfully affected ; and it . 
also illustrates the tendency which the illusions have to bear a. 
reference to the leading organs : — 

«J. W. had been an apprentice to a retail shopkeeper in the 
country. He had a fine person and pleasing manners, with a 
large share of Self-Esteem, combined also with much Love-of- 
Approbation. He was altogether a romantic person; and 
having fallen in love with a young lady, he felt no doubt in his 
own mind that, as soon as his intentions were made known, he 
should be accepted. He was very pedantic in his manner ; 
and being anxious that all his proceedings should be conducted 
in the most correct manner, he proceeded very formally to 


make his proposals. To his utter astonishment, they were not — 
only rejected, but he was dismissed, to use his own expression, 


with the most contemptuous scorn. This was more than his 


- 
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offended: pride could bear. It was not the loss of the lady: that: 
affected: him so much as the mode in which his offer had been! 
received. It totally overcame him; he got no rest night: or 
day, and incurable insanity followed. -At the. time: of his ad-- 
mision he had lost all the painful feelings -which annoyed him ' 
on. the first coming on of the diseaséy nee eaece himself’ 
py uneguaig that he was some great man.” ? 


j 


V. Application of Phrenology in the Management of an Insane 
z VERIEN; (From Sir W. C. Ellis’s Treatise on Insanity. ) : 


<I the moral treatment of cases of insanity, it is of great’ 
importance:to ascertain the ruling passion of the patient: an ` 
appeal to` this will frequently divert the attention, and obviate | 
the neeessity:of having recourse to violent measures. A female; 
of gteat firmness, had for several days refused to take her food, 
cat as-no- persuasion seemed to have any influence upon her, 
preparations were made to inject it by the stomach-pump. At 
this juncture my wife discovered that the woman had naturally 
a great love of acquiring. She sat down by the patient’s bed- 
side, and without saying anything on the subject of food, con- 
versed with her on her former habits; and having learnt that 
she had kept cows and poultry, she induced her to give an. 
account of the profits she made by them. This attracted the 
attention of the woman: she forgot her determination ta resist; 
and whilst talking of the gain of selling the butter, she per- 
mitted herself to be fed with a basin of bread and milk, ap- 
parently unconscious that she was submitting to the wishes of 
her attendants. In this instance Phrenology was of practical 
use. The existence of the strong feeling of love of gain was 
ascertained solely by the observation of the head at the time.” 


VI. Phrenological Development of Prince Falleyrand. 
THE death of an individual of such celebrity as Talleyrand, 


not being an everyday occurrence, excited much interest | 

amongst the phrenologists of Paris. An account of the skull" 

and brain, with some remarks on his character in connexion: 

with the phrenological development of his head, were ins erted, 
VOL. XI.— N. S. NO. IV. EE 
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in La Phrenologie, No. 7., for the current year. The remarks 
on his character we shall not copy; but the measurements of 
the skull, and the phrenological estimate of development, cannot 
fail to be of much interest when a true biography of Talleyrand 
shall appear. The editors of La Phrenologie explain the publie 
career of Talleyrand, in a great measure by the predominance 
of Cautiousness and Secretiveness. . 
The cranium, they say, of Talleyrand, without the integu- 
ments, presents a regular oval in the horizontal line, the superior 
curve well formed, the forehead large and high. The processes 
for the attachmentof muscles are slightly prominent. Themedian 
line separating the two hemispheres is also sensibly marked, 
the ossification of the suture being so perfect that it forms a 
slight crest, more or less elevated in different places. At the 
junction of the occipital and parietal bones, there is an osseous 
prominence which would have interfered with a phrenological 
estimate, if not known. Theskull is of a thickness and density 
characteristic of a person less advanced in age. The pati 
depressions correspond to the external prominences, excep! 
that the convolutions are marked by corresponding ossifications 
The membranes of the brain were not visibly injected ; all the 
substance of the brain was in a sound state, and resembl 
that of a person only forty years old. Talleyrand was in his 
eighty-fourth year. | 
They give the measurements of his head, as below; but sò 
awkwardly expressed that we know not whether the measure- 
ments are those of the entire head, or of the skull only: the 
use of the word “ ¢ée” would lead us to suppose the head 
intended ; although the measurement to the occipital foramen 
(trou occipital) must incline us to the contrary belief : — 
Inch, lines. 
General or horizontal circumference over the occipital | 
protuberance and frontal sinus - - 20 4 
From the root of the nose to the occipital foramen, pass- 
ing over the top of the head - ` - 14 
From the root of the nose to the auditory canal - 6 
From the opening of the ear to the middle line of the 
occipital bone - - - - 
From the opening of the ear to the tip (pointe) of the 
occipital bone - - = - - 
From one mastoid process to another, over the top of 
the head - - - - 12 8 
From one auditory opening to the other, passing over 
ae Veneration - - - - 
From the opening of the ear to the line of union of the 
. „reflecting organs with those of the sentiments - 5 
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Explanations of Mr. Bedford’s Case. ani 


' Their method of giving an estimate of the phrenological 
development, is by a series of four figures, taking 1 as' the 
lowest, and 4 as the highest development; but as they state 
many of their estimates to half-a-degree (as 13 or 24), they 
virtually have the scale in seven degrees; ‘arid to avoid the 
fraction, we shall so state it by doubling the figures, Our 
lowest figure will thus be 2, and our highest'8.: a 


Alimentiveness  - - 5 | Wonder - - 
Love of Life - - 4 | Ideality - == 
Amativeness - - 6 | Wit - ~ -6 
Philoprogenitiveness - 6 | Imitation - -5 
Concentrativeness - 4 | Individuality E 
Adhesiveness - - 5 | Form -  .=§ 
Combativeness - - 6 | Size - = = 4 
Destructiveness - - 3 | Weight ee 
ecretiveness - - 7 | Colour - os 
Acquisitiveness ~- - 6 | Locality - o 
Constructiveness - =- 6 | Number - _=6§ 
Self-Esteem  - - 6 | Order - - - 4 
Love-of-Approbation - 5 | Eventuality - -6 
Cautiousness - - 8 | Time o = - 2 
Benevolence - - 6 | Tune - - -3 
Veneration - - 2 | Language ` -5 
Firmness - - 8 | Comparison, - -6 
Conscientiousness - - 5 | Causality = - 6 
Hope - ~ -5 | n 


i VIL. Further Ezplanations ef the Rev. Mr. Bedford’s Case. ' 


We lament to say that this case was very insufficiently re- 
ported in our last Number, which led us to make some remarks 
upon it, not authorised by the facts of the case, when fully 
detailed. (See page 296.) As Mr. Bedford spoke only of 
non-perception of colours, and of failure of vision in the right 
eye, we could have no reason to conclude, that the power of 
vision was almost lost in both eyes, and not for colours only. 
As we now understand the case, Mr. Bedford’s sight is almost 
lost in both eyes; the right eye having failed some years before 
the left. Concomitant with this imperfection in the: sense ‘of 
sight, external depressions are now observed in the! forehéad, 
corresponding to the situation of the phrenological otras of 
Colour; the depression on the right eyebrow being'-giiedter 
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thgn that on the left. From these circumstances, it seems, not 
yery improbable that the depressions have been a consequence 
of the loss of sight; but whether the greater depression over 
the right eye is ta be accounted for by the longer duration of 
its blindness, is at best very doubtful. The case is worthy of 
notice, as suggesting the usefulness of observing the progress 
of others; but it proves nothing in itself. a. 
, We take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded, . for 
in calling the attention of phrenologists to the importance — 
fs absolute necessity — of precision and completeness in their 
reports of cases or facts; and of also urging them to avoid the 
injudicious method of sending private letters for publication, 
x even of writing any scientific communications whatever in 
the form of letters. We mentioned, on the cover of our 
second number, that it was the worst form for publication; 
and, we may here add, that common as “ letters” are, scarcely 
one out of three communications sent as “ letters to the editor,., 
either in this or any other journal known to us, is creditab 
to the writer. They are sometimes loosely worded, frequently, 
incomplete, commonly adapted only to the person to. whom 
they are addressed, and consequently unfit for - publication, 
We may illustrate this want of adaptation by the case alluded 
to; — Mr. Bedford wrote a private letter to Mr. Combe, w] 
had seen him, and was acquainted with circumstances which Jt 
was therefore unnecessary to state in the letter. Thus, tak I 
by itself, as intelligence conveyed to Mr. Combe alone, a 
letter was perfectly accurate and complete. But when that 
letter was sent to one unacquainted with Mr. Bedford, and. 
published to be read by hundreds who were also unacquainted, 
with him, it became not only an insufficient report of a case. 
ee worse than that, it was one very much calculated to miss, 
lead. The rule should be, for every one who sends an article. 
to the press, to address himself at once to the public, unless, 
there be special reasons for a different proceeding, as in_ the. 
publication of an actual correspondence between individuals. - 
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l VIL. , Facts in contradiction to Mr. Hytch’s Vi iews on the 
= Function of the Organ marked * ?” l 


AFTER reading the suggestions of Mr. Hytch, in our last 
Number, Mr. Combe stated to us the following cases in direct 
contradiction to the views of Mr. Hytch; and as facts are 


Facts on the Organ marked “ ?” ais 


always ‘the best and briefest arguments, in referencé to’ thé 
functions of cerebral parts, we gladly make an extract from 
that part of Mr. Combe’s letter: — “ The reverence for an- 
tiquities and the ‘ love of the past’ have already been referred, 
on good grounds, to Veneration, and Mr. Hytch does not 
mention the state of that organ in his ddses.'‘ (See page 284. of 
last Number.) Sir Walter Scott had Veneration enormously 
‘large, and probably Mr. Joseph Hume may have it small. In 
-Bath, I met Dr. » who has large Veneration, and the 
organ ‘?’ large, with deficient Cautiousness, and moderate 
‘Ideality. He told me that he has little pleasure in the beau- 
tiful, but is entranced by the sublime. He is very strongly 
religious, but I heard nothing of any distinguishing ‘love of 
the past.’ Yesterday I met Dr. P., in whom Ideality is rather 
small, the organ ‘?’ large, and Cautiousness not so large. ` Hë 
said that he was dt affected by the sublime, ‘and ‘not 
strongly by the beautiful. Veneration was well developed, 
and he did not give any indications, in a long conversation, of 
a mind that dwelt on the past, but the reverse. In my own 
head, the organ ‘?’ is larger than Ideality, and Veneration is 
moderate. When a boy I used to brave storm and maternal 
reproof, to enjoy the tumbling of a waterfall in a flood, and 
still thrill to the soles of my feet when the sublime is pre- 
sented.” I am not so strongly moved by the beautiful, and no 
man had ever fewer pleasures in dwelling on the past, than I 
have.” s 
_ We know another very striking case in accordance with 
those mentioned by Mr. Combe. A gentleman in whom there’ 
is quite a prominence between Cautiousness and Ideality, (but: 
slightly more forward than the “?” is placed on the busts,) 
delights in what is wiłd, solemn, vast, dreary, and lonely. He 
‘says that moors, mountains, cataracts, floods and forests, if on 
a scale of vastness, the sea in a storm, and the roll of the 
thunder in the solitude of night, are sights and sounds of 
thrilling enjoyment. Ideality and Veneration are about average‘ 
amongst his organs; Cautiousness and Destructiveness are 
largely developed. He is prone to despise men for excessive 
attachment to the past; the ‘ wisdom of our ancestors” and 
the “ good old times” are constant expressions with him, but 
always used ironically in scorn or ridicule of the reverence for 
the past. He is ‘a collector of specimens in natural history : 
otherwise not particularly acquisitive. 
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It. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. A Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of 
Insanity ; with Practical Observations on Lunatie Asylums ; and 
a Description of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the County of 
Middlesex, at Hanwell, with a detailed Aceount of its Management. 
‘By Sir W. C. Extis, M.D., Resident Medical Superintendent, 
and formerly of the Asylum at Wakefield. London: S. Holds 

‘worth. 1838. 8vo. pp. viil. 344. - = 


.. Ture long title sufficiently explains the object of Sir W. Ellis’s 
work. The author’s experience has been ample; both in the 
number of patients coming under his care, and in the Jength 
ef time during which his attention has been devoted to the 
actual management of the insane; and the volume before: iis 
sncludes reports of a great variety of cases illustrative. af ithe 
different forms of insanity, its causes, and the proper remedi 
measures, both physical and moral. The whole volume,. in 
deed, excepting the descriptions of Asylums and suggestions 
for their improvement, may be called a collection of eases, with 
the practical inferences drawn from them by the author.. -- [tris 
consequently rather difficult to convey any clear ideas ofthe 
eontents of the work, in the compass of a notice adapted: tp 
our limited space; and since the remedial treatment of thè 
insane, as well as the organic causes of insanity, are subjects 
better adapted to a medical journal, we shall say little of them 
here. J T 
, ‘The author decides, “ that Insanity, in all its varioug. forms 
and modifications, is in reality a disease of the brain and. ser 
Yous system;” and we shall fully concur with him in’ this 
pinion, if we may be allowed to change the mode of express 
ing it: we should not speak of insanity as a disease of the 
brain, but as a consequence and symptom of some disease in 
the brain. He also says, “ in carefully looking over the post 
mortem reports of those whose cerebral organization I have 
examined, I find that in one hundred and fifty-four male pa- 
tients one hundred and forty-five had disease very strongly 
‘marked, either in the brain or the membranes. Of the nine 
remaining, two were idiots from birth; one died of dysentery, 
another of epilepsy; the other five cases had not been insane 
merethan a few months, and died of other diseases. Of the 
‘females, bixty-seven were examined; and sixty-two: found with 
‘\diseasa:ay the: brain or membranes: in the-other five no disease 
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was to be discovered. Two of these were idiots from birth, 
and, with one exception, the others were recent cases.” (Page 
20.) It thus appears that in two hundred and seven out of 
two hundred and twenty-one cases, there was visible disease of 
brain. And out of the other fourteen cases, four (being con- 
genital idiots, a class in whom there is almost always either 
small size or defective structure of brain, without actual dis- 
ease) may be set aside; thus leaving only ten cases, or less than 
five per cent., in which disease of brain was not actually 
detected. This is a very small proportion, if we reflect how 
frequently disorders of other functions exist, where dissection 
fails to show organic lesions. It is a- pity that the author did 
not state in detail the symptoms and supposed origin of de- 
rangement in those ten cases of apparent exception. Medical 
reporters are too prone to pass over exceptions, unmindfal 
that a single apparent exception may be of more value im fix+ 
ing the limits of a rule, than are a hundred cases of direct con- 
firmiation. 
=: Dr, Andrew Combe has particularly enforced the importance 
bf: departures. from the usual modes of feeling and acting, 
proper to the patient, as tests of insanity; and we are glad to 
find. Sir W. Ellis insisting upon the same thing. He writes, — 
4 But before we proceed, I would again urge the necessity and 
importance of remembering, that, to constitute insanity, there 
miast be an alteration. For a man of a weak intellect, but 
perfectly capable of managing his affairs, may be taken by 
interested relatives to a medical man; who, from having fixed 
in his own mind some vague or arbitrary standard of sanity, 
to which the person examined does not come up, will, without 
any enquiry as to his previous state, or upon a hasty examina- 
tion, give, uninfluenced by improper motives, but simply 
frem ignorance or carelessness, a certificate of his insanity. 
Again, a perfectly sane man, of ordinary, or even more than 
ordinary, powers of mind, may, from some wnaccountable 
eecenitricities, which not unfrequently accompany genius, be 
put into confinement solely from the medical person not having 
enquired into his previous habits.” (Page 31.) 
The author discusses hereditary predisposition, amongst the 
causes of insanity, and states that “ out of 1380 patients, there 
have been 214 whose parents or relatives we have ascertained 
to. have been previously insane. In 125 of these cases, no 
other cause could be assigned for the disease coming on. than 
that of its being hereditary.” ‘Taking into account the frequent 
reluctance to admitting a family predisposition to insanity, and 
also the little knowledge many paupers possess regarding. their 
‘predecessors and relatives, one in seven is a large proportion of 
EE 4 
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~ bases to be assigned to hereditary tendency; and this is nrore 
. striking when we find that in one out of every eleven cases no 


other cause was known. The author remarks that “ where the 
disease has assumed any particular form, this is also very fre- 
quently inherited, especially in cases of suicide. In illustration 


. of this, the case of a female is given, who had a strong inclina- 


tion to suicide, and who eventually succeeded in carrying her 
wishes into effect, by hanging herself when unobserved: her 
mother and two of her sisters had hung themselves. The 
hereditary tendency to particular forms of insanity admits of 
a phrenological explanation. Insanity is often induced -by 
strong excitement of, or sudden shocks to, the predominant 
organs; and when brought on by other causes, the manifesta- 
tions usually have reference to the functions of these leading 
organs. Now, since organic peculiarities are very often here- 
ditary, we have here an explanation how particular forms of 
insanity appear to become hereditary. ‘The disposition: :to 


- suicide, for instance, is commonly found in connection with 


large organs of Cautiousness and Destructiveness ; and ifvthis 
organic peculiarity should descend from parent to child, ithe 
disposition to suicide will appear to descend. We say: appear, 
because we doubt much whether any habits or tendeneies:can 
be hereditary which are not altogether dependent. on organic 
peculiarities. i * ae 
The remarks on the treatment of insane patients are par- 


- ticularly interesting and highly practical. Employment: 'ahd 
. conciliation are the grand moral remedies, in the absence: ‘of 
- which there seems to be small benefit from physic. . At Han- 

well, the author writes, “454 out of 610 are regularly: iat 
: work; and many of them at trades, with which they were 


~- ae 


totally unacquainted until they were taught them at the institu- 
tion.” Whilst alluding to this subject, we cannot resist copying 
the following striking instance of ignorant prejudice. and:ap- 


position to beneficial changes. — “ When the system -[that.,of 
- agreeable employment] was commenced by myself and my 
- wife, on the opening of the Asylum for the West Riding of 


Yorkshire, at Wakefield, so great was the prejudice against it, 
that it was seriously proposed, that no patient should be allowed 


_ to work in the grounds outside the walls without being chained 
: to a keeper. Another suggestion was, that a corner of the 
- garden should be allotted for their labour, and that they should 
:. dig it over.and over again all the year round. The kind feeling 


Fs 


- and .good sense of the people in the neighbourhood soon ower- 
« came these prejudices.” (Page 8.) The author: afterwards 
: dwells. particularly upon the silly practice of depriving patients 


of all.customary enjoyments, and condemning them to brood 
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over their morbid sensations in disgust and ennui, in solitude, 
-or in society that is hateful to them. He forcibly points out 


the melancholy situation of persons .of birth and education, 


previously accustomed to refined society, but doomed in Asy- 
lums to spend their lives in. company only with coarse and 
ignorant keepers, who are perhaps also brutal and tyrannical. 
And he asks whether it is to be expected, that a mode of treatment, 
so injurious even to a sane mind, “should tend to restore a 
diseased one?” ‘In a well-regulated institution,” the author 
writes, “every means ought to be invented for calling into 


. exercise as many of. the mental faculties as remain capable of 
: employment. We must remember, that the happiness of man, 


whatever be his situation in life, consists in the proper and 


- harmonious exercise of all his powers, moral, mental,: and 


physical. Insanity, brought on from moral causes, is the resalt 


of too great and partial exercise. of some of the feelings or 
faculties; the patient therefore ought to be surrounded with 


: objects calculated to attract attention, and to divert the mind 
-from the:contemplation of its sufferings.” Unfortunately, the 
c greater. number of keepers of Asylums — we cannot give such 
“men a better name — are still ignorant of Phrenology, which, 


X 


above.all other means, would enable them to know, to distin- 


. guish, and to call into due and regular activity, all the moral or 


i 


P 
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mental powers. 
. But on this subject we must express some disappointment, 


felt on reading the treatise of. Sir William, valuable as it:is 


: in: other respects. In his certificate to the British Government, 


3 


-of the, utility of Phrenology, Sir. William wrote, ‘If it was 


¿ necessary, I could mention a great variety of cases in the treat- 
= ment of which I have found the little knowledge I possess-of 


t 


. this interesting science. of the greatest utility.” Bearing this 


ų in recollection, we expected to find Sir William speaking of 


t 


‘insanity more directly and explicitly as a phrenologist, and 
: pointing out the applications of phrenological knowledge, both 


: In explaining the causes of insanity, and in directing the treat- 
. ment-of the patients. Two instances, indeed, have been given 
. under our head of “ Cases,” in the present Number. We see 


- speculations ; and t 
- . suggestions in practice, because they will lack the understanding 
- of the principles upon which they depend. - Besides this, what 
-an amount. of evidence in. support of Phrenology :migbt ‘Sir 


4 
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also that there is much more in this volume which the author 
could scarcely have arrived at without the aid of Phrenology. 
But many of his readers will not see this; and suggestions 
which we, as phrenologists, can see to be sound ard philoso- 
phical, they will ee as mere opinions .or sensible-looking 

ey will blunder in attempting to apply the 
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Willians experience have enabled him to adduce, whieh contd 
not have been out of place ia a work on insanity! We must 
mot, however, lead our own readers to suppose that Sir 
Wiliam has feared to express his conviction of the practical 
value of Phrenology. On the contrary, the following recom- 
mendation will show them the opinion entertained of this 
science, and of its applications to the treatment of the insane, 
by a physician of long experience, and whose admirable 
management of the Asylum at Hanwell has justly procured for 
him the highest reputation : — 

“In connexion with insanity I should strongly recommend 
the study of Phrenology ; the tendency which it gives carefully 
to note, and the facility with which it enables us easily te dis- 
tinguish variations in conduct, which, though minute, and 
apparently of little consequence, are, in reality, the marks of 
important changes of action in the brain, would alone be suffi- 
cient to recommend it to our most serious attention.. But I 
have no hesitation in saying, that in addition to its being 
indirectly useful, in thus helping us to a more accurate ats. 
quaintance with the state of the patient, it may be applied 
directly to most valuable Pre One instance of its use 
has already been detailed: I could mention others, where the 
mere examination of the head, without any previous knowledge 
or information whatever as to the habits of the patient, has 
suggested the trial of a particular course of moral treatment, < 
whieh subsequent events have fully proved to be correct. Not C 
will this be a matter of surprise, when we remember that: thosé 
ergans, through the actions of which the grand distinctions of 
character are produced, form large masses of brain, and that tó 
distinguish their relative size and natural. operation, it is not 
necessary to have recourse to callipers, or to determine their 
extent to a hair’s breadth. A single glance will show, to'a -\ 
person in the habit of observing, whether the formation of the 
head indicates a. naturally bold and passionate, or a timid and 
retiring man; will enable us to distinguish. between one highly 
gifted with the intellectual and nobler faculties, — and conse- 
quently proportionally responsible for their active and eontinued 
employment, with direct reference to the glory of God, — and 
his neighbour, less liberally endowed, .who has to: struggle 
against a constitutional tendency towards mere animal gratifi- 
eation.” (Page 255—6.) 

‘We would add to this recommendation the further reason, 
that those, who profess to treat disordered minds, ought to 
acquire the best possible knowledge of minds. in health, as a 
preliminary. The oculist makes himself aequainted with the 
fuh¢tions.of ‘the. eye in a state of health; the.aurist must do 
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the same with the functions of the ear; the general physician 
must study general physiology ; and, in like manner, the men- 
tal physician ought to study mental physiology: Phrenology 
is mental physiology. | : 

The volume is adapted to the general reader, as well as to 
the professional practitioner; a circumstance which renders it 
less necessary ta proceed with our extracts, though numerous 
passages of interest are offered to our choice. 


H. The Education of the Feelings. London: Tayler and Walton. 
oe 1828. Small 8ve. pp. 195. 


= Tus author of this volume has kept baek his name. What- 
ever other reason he may have had, there was no eall to be 
ashamed of his hook. He commences with an intimation that 
the edueation of the feelings, or disposition, has been very 
much neglected: it has rather been misunderstood and rhis- 
managed. Every advertising sehoolmaster pretends to pay 
A the strictest attention to the morals of his pupils;” every 
panent will say that he or she does the same, and believe it 
tod.. Yet: both masters and parents, in ninety-nine cases out 
x“ the hundred, are utterly ignorant what is a judicious educa- 
tion of the feelings; and in consequence, their efforts, when 
best intentioned, not uncommonly produce effects exactly the 
‘apposite of what they wished to see. They then lament over 
- the dullness or untowardness of their children and pupils, with- 
out the. slightest coneeption that the chief causes of their il 
suctesa lie in their own ignorance; and they would be highly 
A. offended if told that such was the case. 7 

+The aather of the volume before us defines Education of the 
Feelings, as being “ the cultivation, by exercise, of those feel- 
ings which make us wish to do that which we ought te do.” 
'Fhis-is not a clear definition, for the reader is left to find out 
— and: we cannot do it— whether the author intends the 
primitive. faculties, or only temporary states of these, by his 
use of the term “feelings.” We should prefer to eall Educa- 
tien of the Feelings “the art of rendering habitual those wishes 
(that is, states of the faculties), the gratification of which is 
conducive to our well-being.” In working out his plan, the 
author eopies, from Combe’s Constitution of Man, the. descrip- 
tive: list of the mental faculties supposed to. be the. primitive 
powers of the human mind; and after some preliminary iexe 
planations, he treats each faculty in detail, suggesting. what: he 
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wonceives to be the proper and requisite exercise of “it, nd 
illustrating his ideas by examples of successful management; or 
of failure through errors. The treatise is thus rendered some- 
what diffuse and interrupted, it being impossible actually to 
treat of each faculty by itself; but many useful hints may be 
found, not only for the management of children, but also for 
self-discipline on the part of the parent or teacher. We are 
rapidly approaching the end of our current Number, or we 
should have copied the pages devoted to one of the faculties, 
as an example of the work; but having two or three points to 
notice, in which we dissent from the author’s views, it is neces 
sary to restrain the pen. | 
hough the author, as stated, has given a list of the phre- 
nological faculties, he has, either through timidity or through 
the want of a comprehensive insight into the full bearings of 
his subject and its relation to Phrenology, prefaced the list by 
the unphrenological assertion, that it is unnecessary, ‘ in speak- 
ing of the cultivation of the mental faculties, to assume ‘their 
connexion with the brain.” This is most certainly erroneots! 
The author, indeed, has himself neglected the connexion, ‘and 
written of the education of the faculties as if they had no eon 
nexion with the brain; but this, in our opinion, is a great 
oversight; for no one can properly educate the mind, -who 
does not allow for the connexion of the mind and brain, and! 
use his knowledge of it as a means in education. While we 
know as a fact, that very slight changes in the circulation’ of 
blood in the brain may make the utmost difference, for’ the 
time being, in the feelings and intelligence of a child ;: that’ 
differences in the form or proportions of the brain may cause 
the widest possible differences in natural disposition and=va- 
_ pacity, it must be highly erroneous to say that it will not ‘be 
necessary, in speaking of the cultivation of the mental faculties, 
to assume their connexion with the brain.” In point of fact, 
the great light which Phrenology has thrown upon educational. 
tactics is mainly derived from its clear exposition of the: ab- 
selute dependence of the mental manifestations upon the brain, 
and the dependence of the special faculties each on its 
priate part of the brain. For a phrenologist to talk of culti- 
vating the mental faculties, without reference to their connexion 
with the brain, is pretty much the same departure from sound 
philosophy, as it would be for a physiologist to talk of cultivat- 
Ing the faculty of respiration, without assuming its connexion: 
with the lungs, or for an oculist to talk about cultivating 
the faculty of sight, without assuming its connexion with the 
eye. Ifi¢ be true that the brain is as necessary to any. act of: 
mind, as the eye is necessary to any act of sight, or, as a jung! 


` 
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is necessary to any act of breathing, then is it equally neeessany 
to look to the instrument in each case, if we would proceed on 
sure grounds, In illustration of the evils of neglecting this 
connexion of mind and brain, we shall quote a judicious pase 
sage from the work now before us —. . 3.. 
. “ And when,” writes the author, ‘the child is admitted to 
the society of its parents and their friends, how is its education 
managed? So long as it sits quietly and makes no noise, and 
looks like a little block of wood, it is called a good child, and 
perhaps overwhelmed with kisses, — that is to say, it is com- 
mended for being inanimate and indolent, and for making no 
use of any one of its faculties. But as soon as it begins to 
grow restless, to pull about everything within its reach, and to 
urge eagerly, and perhaps noisily, its oft-repeated . questions 
goncerning the nature and reason of this thing and that; 
~~ the. bell is rung, the child is considered a nuisance, and 
given to the servant, and while its little heart is bursting with 
shame.and disappointment, which it can only express by sighs 
and sobs — “naughty child ” is reiterated, and it is again ba- 
nished to the nursery. Thus is it punished for being happy, — 
for employing its powers, — for making its own best efforts for 
expanding its little mind; and precisely at the moment when 
all its faculties are in the best possible state for receiving right 
impressions, and for being directed to anything, and every- 
thing, that is good and useful — they are all checked, — bad: 
feelings are excited, and it is sent amongst those who may‘ 
perchance misunderstand its wishes, and thwart, perhaps punish,’ 
itg anxious desire to know and to improve; leaving the poor 
ahild with a deep and bitter sense of unjust treatment.” 
(Pages 23—4.) : 
- Now, why do parents tell the child to sit still, expecting 
it to obey them implicitly, and then dismiss it with reproaches 
for not yielding the block-of-wood obedience expected? Simply 
beeause they know not the fact, — and consequently see not 
the-necessity of adapting their treatment in accordance with 
the fact, — that the restlessness is an unavoidable consequence 
of a certain condition of the body and brain. They hold it to 
be purely optional with the child, to be restless or quiet, because 
they assume the manifestations not to proceed from changes 
going on in the brain. But they do know that the child cannot 
command the circulation of its blood, cannot at will arrest or: 
renew its digestion, and: cannot abstain from breathing unless: 
for a very brief time; and therefore they do not blame: it : for: 
faults of circulation, of digestion, or of respiration. And: were! 
they equally well convinced that childhood’s activity and rest- 
lessness are forced upon it by the state of the nervous systetn;( 
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they would resort to other measures than commands and scold 
ings, for checking their exuberance; and we should then cease 
to witness such scenes as that pourtrayed by the author, who 
deems it not necessary, in education, to assume the connexion 
of the mental faculties with the brain! We dwell on this 
subject, because the non-attention to the relations of mind and 
brain is the greatest defect of most plans of education, and is 
often productive of much injury. More striking illustrations 
might have been found, but we preferred to select one from the 
author’s pages, where it is given for a different purpose. 
It is with less confidence in our own accuracy, that we call in 
question the o statement of the author of the work ; 
namely, that the intellectual faculties “ give us no desire to act; 
but they direct the propensities and sentiments to their legiti 
mate objects and mode of gratification.” In the first place, we 
think that the intellectual faculties do give us a desire. to: art: 
For instanee, large organs of Tune and Time are commohly 
accompanied by a desire to make music; a large organ: ‘of 
Individuality, by a desire to use the senses in acquirmg’ know+ 
ledge; a large organ of Language, by a desire. to ORT ee 
read, &c. In this way it seems probable that the imteidectanl 
faculties do urge to actions; but perhaps we are not yet entithet 
` to say that the desire to act (for the purpose of obtaming gratix 
fication for the intellectual faculties) cannot spring from mis 
tation, Constructiveness, or some other of the affective facultiesJ 
Secondly, we are doubtful about the propriety of asserting thas 
the intellect directs “ the propensities and sentiments to thein 
legitimate objects and made of gratification ;” but we shoukk 
oe several pages, to explain our own views of this subject, 
and must now close our notice of the book under consider- 
l td 
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II. Colloquies.— Imaginary Conversations between a Phrenologis 
‘ and ae Shade of Dugald Stewart. By J. SLADE, M. ke. 
' London: Parbury and Co. 1838. Small 8vo. pp. xxiii. 336. 


_ We have felt reluctant to express an opinion of this work, 
having been much disappointed on reading it. Not that the 
book is bad, if taken for what the author, in an * Address to 
the Reader,” explains to have been his intention in writing the 
work ;- but attracted by the title, we had hoped to find ‘its con 
tents justify this title. In ‘Conversations between a Phro» 
nobogist and the Shade of Dugald Stewart,” we not--anteagord 
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ably expected to find a contrast of the philosophical doetrmes 
of Stewart and those of the phrenologists. Or failing this, —= 
to the accomplishment of which the author is possibly not equal, 
— we were at least entitled to expect that Stewart should 
appear either in his real character as a seornful opponent of 
Phrenology, or as one whose prejudices had died with him, and 
whose shade could now lament his intolerance towards the 
subject during life. Little of this appears. The Colloquies 
are Dr. Slade conversing with Dr. Slade. The opinions put 
into the mouth of Mr. Phrenologist are not always those esta- 
blished by the facts of the science, or recognised by the leading 
phrenologists: neither does Stewart put forward his own doc- 
trines in opposition. Mr. Phrenologist, in short, propounds 
Dr. Slade’s peculiar version of Phrenology, and his opinions 
on other topics; whilst Stewart is again Dr. Slade, putting: 
forth the common-places of the day, in philosophy and morals. 
. It is now so much the custom with bookmakers, to coin 
names and title-pages for books, which are unsanctioned by 
their contents, that we may be deemed hypercritical in cen- 
suring Dr. Slade’s Colloquies on this ground, and finding fault 
with the title as a trick to advertise. Yet the author himself 
almost makes an admission of this, in an explanation of his 
purpose. ‘ My object,” he says, “in selecting Stewart as the 
imaginary conversationalist, is not to discuss the propriety of 
his doctrines in detail, which would lead me into abstrusities of 
no general interest nor utility, but because he occupied a 
prominent station in metaphysical literature and moral philow 
sophy, and because he was an opponent to Phrenology, and 
ane of the natien among whom the science has especially 
flourished. If, indeed, I had followed him through the per- 
plexing and intricate labyrinth of metaphysics and morals, my 
labour would have been in vain, for no one would have read my 
work. I use him as a vehicle to convey my own notions, 
having yet carefully avoided putting words.into his mouth 
which he might, were he alive, disclaim, or be able, with 
reason and force, to disprove.” (Page xvi.) 

Here we see the confession. Dr. Slade required to have 
some one to talk to, who for want of his own tongue and brains 
might only speak through Dr. Slade. A spirit is sought; but 
why not call forth the shade of John Smith or William Thompson, 
instead of that of Dugald Stewart; and then no one would 
have expected to find our conversationalists threading “the 
perplexing and intricate labyrinth of metaphysics and morals ?”: 
Seeing that the Shade of Dugald Stewart was not raised- to 
explain, to defend, or to abjure the philosophical. creed’ .of 
Dugald Stewart, and that the Phrenologist selected :is an; in 
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different representative of phrenologists, we really think the 
title of the book ought to have been, “ Imaginary Conversations 
between Dr. Slade, a phrenologist holding peculiar opinions, 
and the Shade of John Smith.” Under this title Dr. Slade 
might have said anything; but as an advertising title, it might. 
not have been relished by his publisher. 

Dr. Slade appears not to be very deeply imbued with Phre- 
nology. He commits various slight errors respecting Gall and 
Spurzheim, which lead us to infer that he has not read the 
works of Gall; and he hazards opinions which no reflecting 

hrenologist, thoroughly acquainted with the facts of Phreno- 
bay. can entertain. He thinks, moreover, “ that neither 
insanity, education, nor legislation, will ever benefit much by 
Phrenology.” This is directly at variance with thé opinions 
and experience of practical phrenologists accustomied to the | 
management of children, insane persons and criminals. But 
the Colloquies give us a clue to explain this idea of Dr. Slade, 
for his remarks on the application of Phrenology to Legislation 
betray an almost total want of conception as to the manner in - 
which phrenological doctrines could be made practically ap- 
plicable. Dr. Slade’s Phrenology, we suspect, lies very mth 
on the surface of things. We do not believe that he has any 
comprehensive view of it as a philosophical subject; or that he 
has that terseness of thought and freedom from prejudices, 
requisite for a philosopher in mental science. | 

Though we thus object to the work as not coming up to ‘it 
title, E do not very highly estimate the author’s notions-of 
Phrenology, the volume is not wanting merit of another de- 
scription. The style is polished and pleasing, though too 
diffuse; the sentiments expressed are in general pure and 
elevated; the descriptions of scenery — we speak from having 
heretofore visited the scenery described — are well drawn ; 
and a cultivated intellect and amiable tone of feeling pervade 
the volume. To this latter quality we should make one ex- 
ception: the author too much censures the money-getting 
propensities of his countrymen, and his censures read as if 
emanating from a discontented, or, at least, from a disappointed 
spirit. 
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IV, Biographies of Gall and Spurzheim: . 
The Biographical Treasury: — A Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy ; intended as a Companion to “ The Treasury of Know- 
ledge.” By Samurt Maunper. - London: Longman and Co. 
1828. pp. 846. 


The Penny Cyclopedia. Volume XI. 1838. 


.Tue Pages of this Journal have not unfrequently blamed 
authors and editors for contemptuous neglect of Phrenology 
and phrenologists, when it was incumbent upon them, as in- 
structors of the public, to have acted otherwise. The two 
works at the head of this article have attracted our attention, 
in consequence of their biographical notices of the founders of 
Phrenology. In the Biographical Treasury, Gall is comme- 
morated as the founder of Phrenology, and Spurzheim as “ a 
celebrated physiologist” who “ joined Gall in making in- 

uiries into the anatomy of the brain.” The author of the 

reasury has fallen into error in saying that “they” lectured. 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland: it was Spurzheim only 
who lectured here. The Biographical Treasury itself is a re- 
markable compilation. It contains many thousand lives, if 
their brevity can entitle them to be so designated, and is 
amazingly cheap, considering the quantity of matter com- 
pressed into it. i 

.We have heretofore found fault with the editors of the 
Penny Cyclopædia, for their great neglect of Phrenology, — a 
defect which we regretted to see in a work adapted to the 
many. The llth volume includes the letter G., and in it’ 
there appears a biographical account of Gall, penned in a fair 
and judicious manner. The writer thus concludes his account 
of Gall :— x . 7 

s Whatever may be the merits of the Phrenological system, 
Dr. Gall must always be looked upon as one of the most re-' 
markable men of his age. The leading features of his mind’ 
were originality and independence of thought; a habit of close’. 
observation, and the most invincible perseverance and industry. 
Nothing perhaps but a character like this in its founder, and 
the very popular and fascinating manners of his chief sup-’ 
porter, could have upheld the doctrine against the strong tide 
of rational opposition and of ridicule with which it was as- 
sailed. Whether the system be received or not, it will be 

granted, that both in the collection of psychological facts 
which they had formed, and have published, and by the valu- 
able contributions which they have made to the study of the 
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structure of the brain, to which their later labours had been 
particularly directed, they have conferred very great benefits 
on medical science. ‘The character of Dr. Gall’s writings is 
singularly vivid and powerful; his descriptions, though slight, 
are accurate and striking; but his works are too voluminous to 
be acceptable to the majority of readers, and have therefore, in 
this country, been almost entirely superseded by those of Dr. 
Spurzheim, to which, however, in substantial value they are 
yh far superior.” 

The works of Gall never were in circulation in this country, 
except to a very limited extent. Those of Spurzheim were 
pretty largely circulated and read; but latterly they have been 
nearly superseded by the publications of Mr. Combe. We are 
not certainly informed who is the writer of this account of 
Gall in the Cyclopsedia, but have heard the article attributed 
to a medical gentleman, connected with one of the hospitals in 
London. The change from 1815 to 1838 is striking, after all 
the thousand bitter efforts to demolish Phrenology and 
the reputation of its founders and supporters. In the former 
year, a medical writer in the Edinburgh Review pronounced 
both Gall and Spurzheim to be thorough quacks, <‘ utterly 
destitute of every qualification necessary for the conduct of a 
philosophical investigation.” He thought it “a thing really 
impossible,” that Gall and Spurzheim “ should have brought 
over any of the better informed in the island, particularly from 
among those with whom anatomy and physiology are either 
favourite or professional pursuits, into a belief of any of the 
amazing absurdities they are bold enough to teach.” And 
after about forty pages of coarse and abusive declamation 
against the founders of Phrenology, the writer concludes in 
what he calls “a summary paragraph,” as follows: — s< The 
writings of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have not added one fact 
to the stock of our knowledge, respecting either the structure 
or the functions of man; but consist of such a mixture of gross 
errors, extravagant absurdities, downright misstatements, and 
unmeaning quotations from Scripture, as can leave no doubt, 
we apprehend, in the minds of honest and intelligent men, as 
to the real ignorance, the real hypocrisy, and the real empi- 
ricism of the authors.” We beg our readers to contrast these 
extracts from the Review and the Cyclopædia. 
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V. Phrenology Vindicated, and Antiphrenology Unmasked. By 
| ae CALDWELL, M.D. New York: Colman. 1838. 12mo. 
pp. 156. : 


_ ABouT the year 1826 or 1827, one Dr. Thomas Sewall 
gave two or three lectures against Phrenology, in some part of 
the United States. In 1837, two lectures were delivered by | 
this same Dr. Sewall, “to the students of the Columbian Col- 
lege, District of Columbia,” and subsequently published. The 
work, the title of which is given above, is an exposure of the 
demerits of the lectures and their author. The supposed cause 
for Dr. Sewall entering the lists against Phrenology, is stated 
to be offence conceived on his part against a lecturer on Phre- 
nology in the year 1826; and in the paltry spite of a mean 
mind, he labours to injure the lecturer by misrepresenting the 
science which he teaches. We wish the opponents of Phre- 
nology joy of their ally; indeed, one or two of the inferior 
newspapers of London did some months ago evince their edi- 
tors’ satisfaction, by eulogising this worthy and reputable 
anti-phrenologist. Dr. Caldwell thus commences his reply, 
and afterwards makes good the truth and justness of the cha- 
racter which he attributes to Dr. Sewall’s Lectures : — “In the 
heading of this essay, the term ‘ unmasked’ is used under the 
entire extent and strength of its signification. It embraces in 
its meaning the detection, in the work of an anti-phrenologist, 
of plagiarism, literary garbling and perverted quotation, fabri- 
cated charges, offensive and groundless, against Phrenology 
and its advocates, and other gross misrepresentations deli- 
berately made for the purposes of deception.” 

- We shall select one example of Dr. Sewall’s deliberate mis- 
statements, which we are quite certain will be a good and 
sufficient reason to the readers of this Journal, for not troubling 
them any further with the effusions of such a despicable crea- 
ture. This is a rude word, but delicacy would be out of place 
towards Dr. Sewall. He writes thus: — “ By a recent ex- 
amination of the head of the celebrated infidel Voltaire, it is 
found that he had the organ of Veneration developed to a very 
extraordinary degree. For him it is urged, that his veneration 
for the Deity was so great, his sensibility on the subject of 
devotion so exquisite, that he became shocked and disgusted 
with the irreverence of even the most devout Christians, and 
that out of pure respect and veneration for the Deity, he at- 
tempted to exterminate the Christian religion from the earth.” 
An equally false representation of the character of Dr. Chal- 
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mers precedes this pretended phrenological account of Voltaire; 
and Dr. Caldwell, after copying the two, says, ** Dr. Sewall is 
challenged to name the phrenologist of good standing, or of 
any standing, who has given the preceding explanations of the 
characters of Voltaire and Dr. Chalmers.” Of course he can- 
not “name” the phrenologist. 

There is another wretched opponent of our science, by name 
“David Meredith Reese,” who is also held up to public con- 
tempt, for a feeble and mendacious attack on Phrenology. 
But he is even below Dr. Sewall; and Caldwell says of his 
production, that “he cannot descend to the level of such a. 
publication, and reply to it with argument.” For ourselves, we 
have too many similar opponents on this side the Atlantic, to 
seek them on the other side; yet one or two examples of his 
misrepresentations may amuse for an instant, by showing to 
what a strait such feeble anti-phrenologists are driven for 
something in the shape of an argument, in being com- 
pelled to resort to falsehoods so very silly and glaring. Dr. 
David Meredith Reese, then, informs his readers that phre- 
nologists “are taught to regard the lascivious man to be 
prompted by the organ of Amativeness, formed by the muscles 
of the neck!” And of Language, he says that Gall “ located. 
that organ in the eyes,” and deemed its strength and perfection 
to correspond to the size and structure of those orbs; and that 
not only Gall, but “all phrenologists agree in attributing the 
faculty of speech, and the power of articulating sounds, to the 
eyes!” Truly, were these averments not so utterly destitute 
of wit or humour, they would be entitled to take rank with the 
s largest Jonathans ” hitherto imported. | 

One other example of Dr. David Meredith Reese, we are 
disposed to give, on account of its ludicrous contrast with ar- 
guments used in this country. Our opponents formerly ob- 
jected that Phrenology had few supporters. By degrees they 
waxed numerous, and then rose the cry, that numbers proved 
nothing, for the ‘great in science and literature ” all dis- 
countenanced the system. But Dr. David Meredith Reese 
accounts for the diffusion of Phrenology, by ‘“ The array of 
great names, including those of learned and scientific men, who 
have cultivated and taught it, and dignified it by the misnomer 
of philosophy and science.” This is most rich, indeed. It 
- must have slipped in by mistake, — for it is truth, and truth 
was not Dr. Meredith’s object. 

An excellent lecture ‘ on the Phrenology of Falsehood and 
its Kindred Vices” concludes the volume. It was delivered as 
an address to the Medical Graduates of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, and is highly deserving the attention of all members of 
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the medical profession; the illustrations being chiefly taken 
from the practices by which cunning men seek to outstrip 
others in acquiring professional fame and emolument. A 
lithograph of an open skull, natural size, to show the usual 
appearance of the frontal sinus, accompanies the text. 


VI. Recueil de ma Vie, mes Ouvrages, et mes Pensées: Opuscule 
Philosophique. Par Tuomas Ignace Marie Forster. Troisième 
Edition. Bruxelles: 1837. 


Tue family name of Forster is well known in the scientific 
literature of England, several of the members of that family 
having been distinguished for scientific attainments — more 
particularly in botany — and having published various useful 
works. Dr. T. Forster was one of Spurzheim’s earliest friends 
in this country; and amongst his other publications, amount- 
ing to about three dozen, are the “ Physiognomical System of 
Gall and Spurzheim,” and one bearing the troublesome name 
of * Somatopsychonoologia;” in which he sought to defend 
Mr. Lawrence against the onset of the gentle Abernethy. The 
volume before us is an autobiography, interspersed with essays, 
the interest of which is considerably enhanced by the author’s 
notes — too brief, only — on his phrenological development ; by 
giving which, he renders the present volume, and also his 
other works, in some degree studies for the phrenologist. We 
are too limited for space now, or should have felt disposed to 
offer some remarks on Dr. Forster’s works and development. 
The subject may perhaps be resumed in a future number. He 
says that his father was an admirer of the principles of Rous- 
seau, and neglected his early education. It may be a question 
whether he is not in part indebted to this (if neglect of book- 
education be intended) for his taste and acquirements in 
science. So far as we are informed about the early life of the 
scientific characters of the present age, they have had little 
book-learning drilled into them in their early years. Dr. Tur- 
ner, the celebrated chemist, lately afforded us an example of 
this, mentioned on page 148 of our current volume, and Mr. 


Knight (p. 436) may perhaps be another. 
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VII. The Periodicals. 


Analyst. — No. 24. has no strictly phrenological article, unless 
we so designate an analytical notice of our own last three num- 
bers; but “ Notes on the Nature of Insanity” suggested by Sir 
W. C. Ellis’s work, before spoken of, are correct in their psy- 
chological views, and in accordance with those of Phrenology. 
There is also a notice of ‘“ Education of the Feelings.” The 
deeds of the Romans are the schoolboy’s standard of virtue, 
with a trifling addition from the morality of Greece, makin 
successful theft allowable. How far it is desirable to let this 
continue to be so, we might probably refer to the decision ofa 
writer * on the National Character of the Romans,” who thus 
sums up his opinion of that people: — “In short, of the Ro- 
_ mans, in every age, we are only able to say that towards their 
enemies they were always cruel and vindictive; besides this, 
to their friends, when their own interest was concerned, too 
frequently faithless and ungrateful: that their private morality 
was dubious and questionable at the best, and their public 
policy treacherous and unscrupulous: that their religion was 
only a tissue of superstition: and all this dark picture of their 
vices only relieved by that stern and heroic fortitude, which, 
in their perverted view of the matter, was entitled virtue.” 
There are- other articles of interest in this number of the 
Analyst, but they do not come within our proper scope. The 
Analyst includes within its extensive range almost every sub- 
ject of general interest, except politics; and to those readers 
not deeply imbued with a taste for the game of political parties, 
we should pronounce it likely to be the most agreeable of the 
quarterly journals with miscellaneous contents. 


British and Foreign Medical Review. — No. 10. Under the 
head of “ Selections from the British Journals,” the editors of 
this able Review copy (from the ‘fifty-fourth number of the 
Phrenological Journal), a considerable portion of Dr. Combe’s 
remarks on the fallacies of Professor ‘Tiedemann’s attempts to 
prove an equality of brain and intellect, between the European 
_ and Negro races. We are glad to see this, for Tiedemann’s blun- 
ders will certainly prove injurious, and require to be corrected. 
The editors pay a just compliment to the author of the article 
copied, in saying, “ Dr. Combe’s paper, however, like everything 
that proceeds from the pen of that acute observer and philosophi- 
cal reasoner, is in itself highly important. If all the advocates 
of Phrenology were possessed of the calmness and philogophical 
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caution displayed by Dr. Combe, in his communications on its 
principles and phenomena, it would make more rapid progress 
in the estimation of philosophers and men of science.” We 
should be much better contented with the strictures on phre- 
nologists, implied in remarks like these, were they brought 
forward in a more specific form. We like to see examples 
adduced in support of general charges. To say “all phre- 
nologists,” amounts to nothing, and yet it does imply a kind 
of disrespect or contempt which hasty readers (we mean, super- 
ficial thinkers) will construe as if intended against all phreno- 
logists, regarded as phrenologists. Itis allowed that Phrenology 
is yet very imperfect as a science; but will the editors of the 
British and Foreign Medical Review venture to let their 
readers know which of the “ principles and phenomena” may 
be received, which require further investigation or evidence, 
and which (if any) are to be rejected? Or, will they tell us, 
who amongst the phrenologists have sufficient “ philosophical 
caution ” (besides Dr. Combe), and who have not this service- 
able quality of mind? ‘This subject will be resumed under 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review. We are glad to see a justly 
severe rebuke administered to Dr. Ryan, for the publication 
of his recent work, which, advertised under its bookselling 
title of “ Philosophy of Marriage,” will probably be bought 
by many, who cannot have the slightest notion what they are 
doomed to find in the production. In noticing Mr. Combe’s 
Translation of Gall on the Cerebellum, although the subject 
of the amative propensity is there treated only in a philoso- 
phical light, we felt called upon to warn our readers that the 
details in the work were not adapted to the eyes of the young ; 
but Dr. Ryan’s work, with all its physical and medical details, 
will be smuggled by “ boarding-school misses”. into ‘every 
seminary of education between Kilda’s Rocks and the Cliffs of 
Dover,” if we are to believe another medical reviewer, who 
also condemns its author for addressing such a work to the 
Public. A very good review of Professor Whewell’s “ History 
of the Inductive Sciences,” with reference to physiology, opens 
this number, quite suitable for the lay as well as professional 
reader.— No. 11. A case of disease of the brain, coincident 
with which “the memory, and other mental functions, were 
weakened ;” but no further particulars are stated regarding 
the psychological symptoms (p. 226.). Statistics of Insanity, in 
Westphalia and Saxony, and of Suicide, in London and the 
Capitals of Europe, may interest phrenologists. One statement 
has much pleased us; namely, that since it has been made 
optional with candidates for the medical degree in Edinburgh 
to choose between English and Latin, instead of being com- 
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pelled to write in Latin, they have mostly chosen English, an 
the improvement in the theses has been very great. p4 


Edinburgh Review. — By an accidental slip of the pen, 
No. “ 134” was so written, as to appear like No. “ 84,” and 
the type was set accordingly. Our expression “so long after 
its publication,” in alluding to that Number, seemed to con- 
firm the latter figures ; but we intended only so many months, 
not years, after its publication. Notwithstanding the counte- 
nance given, in No. 134, to Negro Slavery under the name of 
apprenticeship (against which we were protesting), there is an 
article in the succeeding Number, in part exposure of the 
Asiatic slave-trade, under pretence of an apprenticeship sys- 
tem, lately carried on by consent of Government. 


Lancet. — No. 773. A letter from a gentleman signing his 
name “ Thomas Hunt,” and communicated to the Lancet 
Dr. Marshall Hall, broaches the startling opinion, that all the 
deluded followers of the lunatic, Courtenay or Thom, in Kent, 
amounting to 1500, were insane. ‘ He,” says Mr. Hunt, 
“ might have been a desperate impostor, they, to believe his lies, 
must have been temporarily insane.” If all ignorant people, 
who believe extravagant pretensions and promises, — for these 
were the lies, — must be insane; a fortiori, intelligent persons, 
who ought to be less liable to deception, must also be insane, 
when they believe extravagant pretensions and promises. Who, 
then, is always sane? How many of the tens of thousands, 
who are dupes of political pretences and promises, or of the 
dealers in universal medicines, and of other medical quacks, 
can be held sane? The misfortune of the Kentish people was 
ignorance, not insanity. 


_Medico-Chirurgical Review. — No. 55. In our last number, 
an allusion was made to certain strictures, passed upon the 
phrenologists, by a writer in this Review. As they appear to 
require some hotice on the part of phrenologists, the following 
passage is copied; but we may repeat, what we have already 
said in speaking of the British and Foreign Review, that 
individual examples are needed, to substantiate these general 
charges. — “ It is due, however, to our readers,” says the review, 
«that, as we now introduce the subject to their notice, we 
should confess that we are far from being satisfied of the cor- 
rectness of many of the positions which we find inculcated by 
almost all the professed advocates of Phrenology up to the 
present day. There is an insufficiency of groundwork, a feeble 
and even flimsy mode of illustration, and withal so rapid and 
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incautious a tone of decision upon not a few of the most un- 
certain details of the science, that we have been often utterly 
surprised at the unhesitating manner in which they have been 
announced and insisted upon. On this, as on many other sub- 
jects, the injudicious support of friends has been perhaps more 
injurious to the cause of truth than the open attacks of the 
enemy. ‘To us it seems that the error of the phrenologists has 
been all along to assume as proved many details which, although 
they may be rendered probable by some observations, ought 
still to be considered rather as queries than azioms.” ‘These 
may be deemed severe remarks, proceeding from a friendly 
journal; but they are a good deal qualified by the writer’s 
immediate admission : of many propositions peculiar to the 
doctrines of phrenologists. Yet severe as the reviewer’s remarks 
must thus appear, presented apart from the rest of the notice 
in which they occur, we cannot refuse a certain degree of 
acquiescence in their general spirit; and have selected them, in 
order. to attach our own explanations to the extract. The 
principal defenders of Phrenology in this country have mostly 
-been. individuals endowed with high moral perceptions and 
great powers of reasoning. They have naturally sought a 
moral and rational basis for their, science, and have evinced 
most aptitude for refuting the sophistical arguments, the bad 
„logic, and the captious misrepresentations of anti-phrenologists ; 
-whilst they have felt neither the desire nor the necessity of 
devoting their efforts so much to the accumulation of evidence 
in the form of simple and isolated facts. On the other hand, 
-a few devoting themselves chiefly to the collection of evidence, 
in the way of casts, &c., have been persons not trained to 
scientific studies, and not capable of correctly reducing their 
observations to principles. It is rarely that we can find an 
aptitude for collecting facts and details in unison with a facility 
.of philosophical generalisation ; and still more rarely can we 
find these two qualities united to the capability of practically 
applying scientific knowledge to the every-day affairs of life. 
A perfect phrenologist should be equal to all this: and perfect 
phrenologists must hence be few in number. ‘The present 
editor of this Journal has in this, and in other works, repeatedly 
expressed his individual conviction, that there are many points 
which some of the phrenologists have too hastily assumed to be 
established ; but which, in his opinion, they ought not to expect 
the public to receive and believe, until more evidence of a 

ublic nature shall have been accumulated in support of them. 
It is highly desirable that phrenologists should attend to this 
subject; and that they should bear in mind the reasonableness 
of any slowness on the part of the scientific world, in adopting 
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explanations of facts, when the facts themselves are not of that 
public description which must place them within reach of all 
persons interested in their reality and certainty. We hope 
soon to have space for a continuation of our “ Suggestions to 
Phrenologists,” commmenced in No. 2., and shall then endeavour 
to point out the distinction between phrenological doctrines 
established, and doctrines only rendered probable in a greater 
or less degree. As to the reviewer’s remark about the “ inju- 
dicious support of friends,” there is some truth in it; but the 
injuries to Phrenology proceed far more frequently from a set 
of disreputable persons (many of them medical or political 
charlatans) who unfortunately call themselves phrenologists, — 
even lecture upon it publicly, — and excite suspicion and cold- 
ness from superior characters, towards the science, of which the 
quacks profess to be disinterested advocates, albeit their private 
motives are sordid and knavish enough. Knowledge is power; 
and knowledge of individual human nature gives a peculiar 
power to him who possesses it, which will be seized upon by 
the base, for their own private purposes. The early dis- 
countenance of Phrenology by the “ Great in Science,” almost 
forced it into the hands of charlatans; and numerous as its 
respectable supporters now are, the charlatans still abound ; as 
we see them still abound in medicine, notwithstanding that the 
community is even over-stocked with practitioners respectable 
both in character and attainments. 


Naturalist. — No. 19. Some account of the Warrington 
Phrenological Society. A notice of Mr. Knight’s cases of 
hereditary tendencies in animals. A notice of the Phreno- 
logical Journal; which places us upon the defensive. First, it 
is said, that “ the Phrenological Journal has contributed little 
to popularize the science to which its pages are devoted.” This 
opinion requires some qualification. ‘There is probably no 
branch of natural science which is now more popular — that 
is, having a greater number of persons interested in it, and 
moderately informed upon it — than is Phrenology. With the 
determined opposition ever at work, it is not likely that this 
would have been the case, without the aid of a Journal ready 
to encounter every adversary, and to give the supporters of the 
science the means of doing the same. Besides this, it has been 
of great advantage in showing phrenologists that they had 
well-wishers and auxiliaries throughout Britain; thus affording 
regular encouragement and stimulus to individual exertion. 
But the great merit of this Journal, we take it, has long con- 
sisted in its applications of the knowledge of human nature, 
drawn from phrenological investigations, to the every-day 
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affairs of life. We do not think that the Journal can claim 
any great merit for having hitherto advanced Phrenology, “asa 
science ;” but for having extended the practical applications of 
science, we unhesitatingly pronounce it altogether unrivalled by 
any other work on Phrenology. It is this which makes science 
popular. It is this which has made Phrenology popular. 
Every one who is moderately conversant with it, finds that he 
can turn it to some account in his intercourse with his fellows. 
’ Yet the Phrenological Journal for some years had only an 
extremely limited list of subscribers, and it cannot now pre- 
tend to a large circulation, though it is an increasing one. 
How, then, has it made Phrenology popular? By instructing 
and encouraging a number of intelligent persons, who have 
themselves diffused the knowledge far and wide, by their lec- 
tures, discussions, publications, and other means. It may, in- 
deed, be said, that the Phrenological Journal has not itself 
& popularized” the science, but it has been the means of pre- 
paring a higher order of minds — those of its actual readers — 
for conveying the knowledge to others of lesser calibre, that is, 
for popularizing it. The chief fault of past volumes of this 
Journal, if it can be called a fault, has been in not sufficiently 
individualizing phrenological doctrines. The popular mind 
always calls for details and individual examples. Further, the 
editor of the Naturalist not very necessarily, — but excusably, 
as being in: defence of his own special department, — blames us 
for speaking of the objects of the Entomological Society of Lon- 
don as contemptible, comparatively with those of the Phre- 
nological Society; and again, for saying that Ornithology and 
Entomology are sciences of little value, comparatively with Phre- 
nology. In writing in these terms, we were seeking to show 
that the editors of the Penny Cyclopzedia and of the British 
Aunual were not discharging their duties to the public, in 
their utter neglect of Phrenology, whilst they paid particular 
attention to other sciences so very inferior in actual value to 
mankind. Now, it by no means follows, that anything is 
really contemptible, by its individual claims or merits, because 
it is so in comparison with other things; and we had no inten- 
tion of saying that any science is intrinsically contemptible. A 
mouse may be a very strong mouse, and amongst mice its 
strength may be of the most respectable degree; but com- 
paratively with the strength of a cat, that of a mouse will be 
contemptible. Again, a cat may be a very strong cat, yet its 
strength will be contemptible comparatively with that of man. 
A man himself may be a very strong man, yet his strength 
will be contemptible comparatively with that of an elephant or 
a whale. — No. 22. In recording the death of Mr. Knight, of 
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Downton Castle, the editor has a judicious remark upon the 
account of Mr. Knight written by Dr. Lindley. The passage 
runs thus: — “ He soon showed great powers of observation 
and reflection; and acquired his first love of botanical science 
in the idle days previous to his entrance at Ludlow School. 
We follow Dr. Lindley in calling them ‘idle;’ though pos- 
sibly, had his active mind been vitiated by ordinary scholastic 


training, it might have been depressed beyond the power of | 


subsequent good management.” We rejoice to see another 
journal thus adding its protest against the book-cramming of 
children. | 


Iv. NOTES ON OPINIONS. 


Phrenology and Materialism. — “ The phenomena of child- 
hood, youth, maturity, and old age, afford considerable evi- 
dence in favour of the material nature of mind; but that 
afforded by Phrenology appears to me irresistible. Phrenology 
proves that mind cannot exist without brain, that a certain 
conformation of brain is uniformly accompanied by certain 
mental dispositions, that when the brain is injured, so, too, is 
the mind, and that as the brain decays, so does the mind. 
Now, when a certain circumstance constantly follows another 
equally certain, when the one never takes place without the 
occurrence of the other, the conclusion is legitimate, that the 
two stand to each other in the rotation of cause and effect. 
This is a fundamental principle of all experimental philosophy. 
If, then, we find this connexion between mind and matter, 
why, in this single instance, depart from a principle to whose 
guidance we trust in all others? And here, I cannot but 
animadvert on what I consider the culpable weakness of phre- 
nologists, in endeavouring to explain away a part of the evi- 
dences of their science, by means totally uncalled for, and 
unworthy of philosophers. Let the truth be boldly stated; 
Phrenology does lead to materialism.” — A correspondent, in 
the Sheffield Iris, June 26. 1838. 

Note. — Whilst a large portion of the public remains pre- 
judiced against Phrenology, and so many persons of some 
influence still find it expedient to misrepresent a science against 
which they have hastily committed themselves, we must think 
it an injudicious: course in phrenologists, thus to mix up 
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Phrenology with another question which is in itself a far greater 

bug-a-boo to the ignorant. As we differ widely from the cor- 
respondent of the Iris, whose words we have quoted, in regard 
to our own conceptions, even of the mere signification pro- 
perly to be attached to the words Mind, Soul and Materialism ; 
and as we think that our own view better accords with truth, 
is more calculated to clear up the difficulty, and to allay pre- 
judices, we shall endeavour to convey it in the form of simple _ 
sentences. | ; , | ; 

1. Mind is not soul. Phrenology teaches us nothing about 
the soul. We must look to Revelation alone for any in- 
struction about the nature and destination of the soul. (The 
correspondent of the Iris seems to identify mind and soul 
as one.) 7 3 | 
_ 2. Mind is not the name of any existent being, either gene- 
rally or individually. It is a term to indicate collectively 
certain acts or states called mental. In application, it may be 
considered analogous to the terms respiration, digestion, sens- 
ation, or motion ; — terms which indicate actions only, and not 
beings. (The term mentalation might be advantageously sub- 
stituted for that of mind.) 

3. If materialism mean that the soul is a being composed of 
matter, Phrenology and materialism can have no connexion; 
because Phrenology discloses nothing about the soul. 

_ 4, If materialism mean that the mind is a being composed 
of matter, it is a denial that the definition of the nature of mind, 
above given, is philosophically correct. To us this denial ap- 
pears equally absurd, as would be a denial that respiration is 
an action, by asserting it to be a being composed of matter, or 
the same of sensation, or motion, or digestion. | | 

5. If materialism mean only a belief that matter is capable 
of becoming an instrument for feeling and thinking, this must 
be the creed of all consistent physiologists, including phre- 
nologists. | 

6. In no other sense, than the last, can materialism and 
Phrenology be properly connected, But it is general physi- 
ology that “leads” to materialism in thissense. Phrenologists’ 
must adopt the creed, if true in general physiology. : 


Fact or Fancy ? — “ Great Britain, loaded with an unpre- 
cedented debt, and with a grinding taxation, contracted a new 
debt of a hundred millions of dollars, to give freedom, not to 
Englishmen, but to the degraded African: I know not that 
history records a national act.so disinterested, so sublime ! ” — 
- Dr. Channing.—“ After all, remember, Mr. Slick, that the slave- 
trade is abolished; that the people of England were content to 
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pay twenty millions of money to accomplish their purpose, 
and that ‘ alone we did it.’” — Atheneum, July, 1838. 

Note.— That there are “ two ways of telling a story,” is an 
every-day remark of every-day people. The way in which we 
Englishmen are complimented by Dr. Channing, and compli- 
ment ourselves by the pen of the Atheneum Reviewer of Mr. 
Sam Slick, is one way; but we cannot help thinking that a 
second way would be nearer to truth. If the British Govern- 
ment had proclaimed the design of converting slavery into its 
modified form of apprenticeship, for a few years, preparatory 
to its ultimate extinction, provided twenty millions of money 
were forthwith raised by voluntary subscription, would that sum 
have been raised? If not, was the “national act so disin- 
terested, so sublime,” as Dr. Channing believes? And were 
the people of England really “ content” to pay the money? 
We apprehend not. An outcry was raised for immediate 
abolition of slavery. Our Government could not resist it 
longer. But the ministers and their supporters felt an immense 
counter pressure from interested parties; and to escape the 
two forces, they granted the abolition in prospect, to the press 
on one side, and bought off the other side by the money, which 
the petitioners for abolition did not particularly wish to give . 
them. That this proceeding on the part of our Government was 
the right proceeding in a moral sense, must be fairly allowed, 
and it is a fine example of what is morally right being also 
sound policy; for by no other course, probably, could they 
have appeased both parties. Whatever credit England can 
claim for this act, it 1s due to the Legislature, as umpire, not 
to the people at large. Had the abolitionists themselves been 
canvassed singly, we believe that full three-fourths would have 
refused to give the compensation, and those who were in- 
different or hostile to emancipation would have done the same. 
The people submitted to the decision of Government, and that 
was all. Though party interests, doubtless, much influenced 
our rulers, in this termination of the contest, we are willing to 
believe that the sense of moral right also had its influence with 
many of them. 
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V. SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Exhibition of the Royal Academy — Busts of Queen 
Victoria — Professor Turner— Charles Rossi— John Reeve. — 
We procrastinated our visit to this year’s exhibition so long, 
as at last to get only a hasty glance after the eleventh hour was 
far gone. In the room for sculpture, the bust of her Majesty 
stood conspicuous. ‘The artist has represented a large develop- 
ment.of Form, Language, and Eventuality, with considerable 
Individuality: the rest of the forehead is in moderate develop- 
ment. The head is represented as wide in the direction of 
Constructiveness ; but artists take such liberties with reality in 
imitating the configuration of heads, except in the front, that 
it is almost useless to notice them. Possibly her Majesty 
may one day submit to the manipulations of a phrenologist. 
In the bust of the late Professor Turner, Form, Individuality 
and Locality are very large; but we think our correspondent, 
Mr. Henry, in last Number of this Journal, has rather over- 
estimated the rest of the intellect, particularly Causality and 
Colour. The head is only of moderate dimensions in the whole, 
the observing. intellectual organs being the most strikingly 
developed part of it. We remarked a very large development 
of the lower part of the forehead, with the upper and lateral 
parts moderate, in Mr. Rossi, sculptor in ordinary to their late 
Majesties George IV. and William IV. The bust of Mr. 
Reeve, the late comedian, is remarkable for very large 
Eventuality, and a considerable development of the organs 
immediately adjacent. This is frequently seen in comedians: 
accuracy of observation seems to be equally essential to them, 
as is the tendency to imitate. ' 


Cast of Jeremy Bentham. — We have a cast of Bentham’s 
head, in which the knowing organs are large, and the reflecting 
organs only full. Love of Approbation is enormous, and Con- 
centrativeness only full. — Mr. Combe; in reference to the 
paragraph on page 332 of last Number. — [The portrait of 
Bentham, given in Tait’s edition of his works, corresponds with 
the cast mentioned by Mr. Combe. The pretended cast, sold 
in London, is doubtless a “ fancy piece.” The influence of 
great Love of Approbation is strikingly displayed in some of 
Bentham’s works. ] 


Notes on the’Musical Faculties. — Tune or Melody doubtless 
consists of distinct elements, as shewn by your able correspond- 
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erit ih No. 54. Hitherto the different powers have been còn- 
sidered as manifestations of one faculty, exactly as though wë 
had mingłed the varied powers of Form, Size, &c. and called 
the faculty “ Drawing ;” when the same uncertainty must have 
prevailed as now ‘bésets us concerning Tune. Your corre- 
spondent is, | think, quite correct in stating the A B C of melody 
to consist in Pitch and Duration. Now we have two primitive 
faculties for these two powers, and yet have thrown the other 
parts of melody, the D E F and G upon Pitch, without attempt- 
ing to assign them a locality, though I think equally distinct 
powers. A few facts will perhaps further illustrate my views.: 
Some boys will, almost as soon as they commence learning, tune 
a violin with equal facility to many old practitioners; but ow- 
a deficient time, force, or quality, can never play well: 
Others, who really cannot tune the instrument (owing, ‘I think;’ 
to deficient sense of pitch) will, when it is tuned, make it dfs-¢ 
course most excellent music; excelling in execution or sweet 
ness in proportion, possibly, to the development of the orxhi#t# 
of force or quality. Our public professors of musi¢’ aliié#t? 
all display peculiar excellencies. Our first English fee 
vocalist; notwithstanding her great manifestations of foreé and 
quality, is decidedly less favoured as regards pitch. “Her 
biographers state that her ear was a bad, and” tha? 
she could only be brought to sing in tune, after most: sever# 
practice. Musicians now know she is not always sure as te 
gards pitch; that is, she sometimes sings out of tune. “Phe 
same might be said of many others. Notice the different style 
of flute-playing in the late Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Drouet: 
I could multiply examples to an endless extent. I am myself 
deficient in pitch, but have a vivid sensibility to quality.: EŒ 
regret that present avocations do not afford me any oppor 
tunities for observing the whereabout of the different orgali 
which I believe to exist. May not the different appearancess:6® 
what has been called the organ of Tune, in celebrated-musitiahss 
lead some better qualified phrenologist than myself to infefy? 
by a comparison between the powers of individuals and:‘the’ 
development, the different locales, if there really be such? — 
Mr. W. J. Vernon. [We beg that phrenologists will not believe 
any cerebral organs to exist, until they have ample proofs 
of them. He who begins by supposing a necessity for some 
special.organ, and then proceeds to seek it in the head, is in a 
fair way of misleading himself, and is setting a bad example ‘to: 
thers, Mr. Vernon’s recommendation of studying’ the dif! 
ferent external appearances corresponding to the organ of 
Tune,.. in.. connexion with musical talent, is very deserving of 
attention. ] | BO Teat 
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Uniform Penny-postage. — “ We conclude with one word to 
Mr. Spring Rice and the ministry, on their conduct in this 
matter. is is not a party question, it is not even a political 
one unless they make it so; and while we can easily imagine 
the difficulties which stand in their way, when a reform pro- 
posed in a department of fiscal administration, is opposed by 
the man they have themselves put at the head of it, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact, that if they continue ill-affected, or 
indifferent, or inactive, on Post-Office reform, they will afford 
the Conservatives an opportunity of acquiring a popularity 
pervading all ranks, and interest among the poorest, and 
they will give Mr. Croker one grain of truth to be put into his 
next catalogue of good deeds done by the Tories and left 
undone by the Whigs. We beg them to remember that no 
reduction short of what Mr. Hill proposes can effect the de- 
sired end; a twopenny pone will not try the principle of his 
plan, because it will not defeat the smuggler, and a union of 
payment in advance with any rate of postage higher than a 
penny, would probably not call forth the increase of cor- 
respondence necessary to compensate the revenue. Any such 
half measure, if it failed, would [could not] be considered as the 
failure of Mr. Hill’s plan, and the imperfect experiment would 
disgust and outrage the views of the whole of the men most 
active and energetic in pursuing this reform, because they 
would consider it, though professedly a trial, really a betrayal 
of the principle they support. Even if Ministers regard merely 
the revenue itself (and no supposition could on a question like 
this be more degrading to them, nor further from the real feel- 
ing. of some of their number), they will look at the revenue 
after a very narrow and contracted fashion, indeed, they will 
consider a small part, and not the whole, if they do not see 
that the reductions in the expenses of the Post-Office, the in- 
crease of correspondence, the additional consumption of paper, 
and the stimulus imparted to trade of all kinds, will amply 
enable them to meet the dreaded defalcation. But this is not 
a matter to be argued solely on such grounds, — Ministers 
profess themselves, and have represented the Queen, as having 
much at heart the education of the people, — a uniform penny 
pou will give motives, strong as the best affections of the 

uman breast, to the poor for the acquisition of elementary in- 
struction: it will waft to the ears of tempted youth the per- 
suasive whispers of parental love and goodness; it will circulate 
thought, knowledge, friendship, virtue, and by bringing thinkers 
and friends nearer to each other, promote very greatly the form- 
ation of a noble and beautiful civilization among the people.” — 
Westminster Review, No. 60, pp. 263-4. : 
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VI. INTELLIGENCE, ETC. 


ABERDEEN. — Mr. Andrew Moir, surgeon, delivered a course of lectures 
on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain, during the past summer. His 
class consisted of fifty auditors, forty of whom were members of the Phre- 
nological Society. 


BirMINGHAM. — In May and June last, Mr. Combe delivered a course of 
fourteen lectures on Phrenology, to a class of 300 auditors, in this town. 
At the conclusion of the last lecture, an elegant piece of plate was pre- 
sented to Mr. Combe by his auditors, in testimony of their respect and 
gratitude. On receiving the present, Mr. Combe was addressed by Dr. 
Birt Davies, “ who (according to the report in the Birmingham Journal, of 
June 23.) declared the high satisfaction he felt in being selected as the repre- 
sentative of the audience on that occasion. He was commissioned to offer 
to Mr. Combe the thanks of his hearers, for the very eloquent and clear 
manner in which he had explained the doctrines of the important science of 
Phrenology. It was probable, that in many the impression received would 
be permanent, and would lead to the best possible tribute they could offer, 
namely, the establishment of a PHRENOLOGICAL Society, in order to give the 
means of preserving and increasing the stock of information obtained. It 
had, however, been thought desirable to request Mr. Combe’s acceptance of a 
small but tangible and unperishing testimonial of their grateful respect. This 
he had now the pleasure of offering to him, in the name of his delighted 
auditory, as an evidence that he was estimated, not only for his talents as 
a lecturer, but as a benefactor of mankind at large.” ` 


BLACKBURN. — “ A society for the study of this interesting and intellec- 
tual science has recently been established in Preston, under very distinguished 
patronage, and there is every prospect of its taking an important position in 
the Scientific Institutions of that town. Blackburn could once boast of a 
Phrenological Society, but we believe its operations were suspended at the 
time our Scientific Institution was brought to the hammer. There are, 
however, many admirers of Phrenology amongst us, and we hope they will, 
ere long, resuscitate the dying embers of the former society, and prosecute 
the study of a science which will amply repay them for the time and atten- 
tion they may devote to it.” — Blackburn Standard. ' 


CAMBRIDGE. — The progress of Phrenology in this place is advancing at 
a sure though slow pace; it is taken up principally by the younger members 
of the University, and large quantities of Phrenological works, casts, and 
lettered busts, with several copies of this Journal, are disposed of in sale. 
This is all we could look for, considering the short time since the revival of 
the science in the place, for it had almost perished till within the last two 
years, as was stated in a former number. What is now wanting, is an 
efficient course of public lectures on the subject. An attempt was made to 
secure Mr. Combe’s attendance last May, but his other arrangements pre- 
vented his visiting the University before the dispersion of its members for 
the Long Vacation. We still hope, however, to see an able lecturer under- 
taking the task; what we most fear is, lest, while such a one delays 
coming, some empiric should make the attempt, and so injure instead of 
promoting the cause, (From a Correspondent.) 7 
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Ceres. — On the 4th of July Mr. W. B. Hodgson delivered a lecture on 
the evidences and applications of Phrenology. 


Cupar. — Mr. W. B. Hodgson delivered a lecture on Education in the 
Academy, at Cupar, on the 9th of July. 


Dumrrigs. — “ Phrenology. — On entering the Theatre, on Thursday 
evening, the 14th current, to hear Mr. Aitken’s introductory lecture on 
Phrenology, we were delighted to see it filled —that there were hundreds 
even in Dumfries willing and anxious to gain information on this subject — 
numbers of whom, a few years ago, would have laughed at the idea that 
they would yet sit for two hours and hear a lecture on a subject whose only 
use then appeared to them to be the creation of a joke upon bumps.”— 
Dumfries Courier, July 4. 


GuERNsEy. — Mr. T. S. Prideaux lectured on Phrenology here, in May. 
The Guernsey Star, of May 10., commences a report of the first lecture, by 
saying, that it was delivered “to a very small, but very attentive audience, 
who were amply repaid by his clear and judicious remarks. We are sorry 
for the absentees, who lost a rich intellectual treat; but when we consider 
the little patronage bestowed on the Mechanics’ Institution, and the total 
failure of the Scientific Society, we are not astonished that the inhabitants 
of Little Athens should be perfectly indifferent to Phrenology.” 


KrrKcaLDy.— During the month of May Mr. W. B. Hodgson delivered 
a course of nine lectures to an Association of the Working Classes. They 
were attended by an audience of nips of 700. At their conclusion, a 
general wish was expressed that the subject should be resumed at some 
future period. 


LEEDS. — Some discussions on Phrenology have recently occurred in this 
place, in the way of lectures or essays read at the Literary Institution ; — 
some for, and others against, the science. Dr. Thorpe, of Leeds, (as we 
learn from a friendly correspondent,) reproduced, for the thousandth time, 
the objections of Rudolphi, Barclay, and others, refuted over and over 
again, and now quite given up, as objections, by all the more intelligent men 
who still oppose the science. Mr. W. R. Scott, we hear, replied to Dr. 
Thorpe’s essay, and showed that his objections were inconclusive, Country 

hysicians, who are ignorant of Phrenology, and pesuere against it, 
requently presume on the supposed ignorance of their neighbours. But 
the more intelligent eae the young medical men are first embracing and 
learning Phrenology ; and we beg them to make a point of meeting and 
exposing the objections and misconceptions of their seniors. 


Leven. — Mr. W. B. Hodgson, of Edinburgh, concluded on Tuesday last 
a course of nine lectures on the science of Phrenology, under the auspices 
of the Leven Mechanics’ Institution. The lectures were attended by about 
200 individuals, amongst whom we observed many of the fair sex. Mr. H. 
is deservedly esteemed as a lecturer. He has the faculty of rendering him- 
self easily understood, and the perspicacity and aptness of his illustrations 
were such as to convey to his audience a very favourable opinion of the 
superior talent of the lecturer — indeed, we could with great relish hear the 
same course over again — and we experienced a feeling of regret when the 
concluding lecture was announced. — Scotsman, July 7. 


New York. — “ Dr. Caldwell’s Phrenological Lectures draw towards a 
close, and we regret that they have not been quite so numerously attended as 
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we expected. The great and respectful attention of his audiences, however, 
is evidence that he labours not in vain. He may rest assured that the seed 
sown will produce an abundant harvest. The professor’s mode of lecturing 
is distinguished by great earnestness. He accumulates fact upon fact and 
argument upon argument. He illustrates with such clearness, and reasons 
with such torce, that it seems impossible that any one should remain uncon- 
vinced. As a speaker, however, he is not faultless. He sometimes com- 
mences to illustrate a subject, proceeds for a time with great vigour; but 
suddenly another idea crosses his mind, and the first subject he will let drop 
to take up the intruder. He occasionally reminds us of the simile of Swift, 
who likened the man of many ideas to a well filled church, and the man of 
few ideas to one nearly empty. The people coming out of the first so crowd 
and push each_ other as to occasion some irregularity and confusion; from 
the second they walk out with order and deliberation. Upon the whole, 
however, his lectures may be characterised as rich in fact, rich in argument, 
and rich in expression.” — New York Whig, April 28. 


PuILADRLPHIA. —“ We have received the prospectus of a work to be 
entitled, ‘The American Phrenological Journal and Miscellany,’ which will 
be issued on the Ist of July next, by A. Waldie, of Philadelphia. We wish 
the undertaking entire success. We highly approve of the general objects 
which the editor states himself to have in view. But we must express our 
entire disagreement with one of his implied opinions. He says, ‘ ont 

rominent object in giving it existence is to wrest Phrenology out of the 
handi of those, who, in ignorance of its true nature and tendencies, supp 
that they find in it an instrument by which to subvert the truths of revealed 
religion, and lessen the bonds of human accountability, and moral obligation.’ 
This clearly implies that Phrenology is now in the hands of unchristian, 
irreligious, and immoral men ; — else there would be no occasion to wres it 
from them. A calumny which we little expected to hear from an adyocate 
of the science.” — New York Whig, April 28. | 


Preston. —“ Phrenological Society.— A society for the study and fur- 
therance of this important and highly interesting science has been established 
in this town with every prospect of success. A meeting of the members 
was held on Monday evening last, when Mr. Corless was appointed president 
of the council ; Mr. W. Harris, the secretary, and Mr. Lomas the treasurer 
of the society. It is intended to supply the library with the most popular 
phrenological periodicals and other publications of the day. A sufficient 
number of busts, casts, &c. will also be procured in due time. Ladies are 
eligible to be elected members, and it is hoped that the fair portion of the 
town who are attached to scientific pursuits will join the society without 
delay. Ladies and gentlemen wishing to become members will have an ap- 
pointment of being ballotted for at the first general meeting, which will take 
place in about a week. James Simpson, Esq., of Edinburgh, has consented 
to act as corresponding member to the society.” Preston Chronicle, May 26. 
[The Society was formally opened on the 18th of July, by an eloquent and 
very able address from Mr. Corless.] | 


SHEPPEY IsLE. — “ On Wednesday, the 23d inst., Mr. Logan, of the Lon- 
don Phrenological Society, delivered his concluding lecture, to a crowded 
and highly interested audience, at the Isle of Sheppey Institution, Sheerness. 
The lecture throughout was received with the most marked attention, being 
‘illustrated by a numerous collection of skulls, casts, busts, &c. ; and the 
science seems to be making some progress in Sheerness, if we may judge by 
the opinions expressed by some of the members of the Institution.” — West 
“Kent Advertiser, May 26. 
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 Waiısseca. — Mr. Craig delivered a lecture on Phrenology, to the Wisbech 
Mental Improvement Society, in June last. In a report of his lecture, in- 
troduced into the Star in the East newspaper, the caliper measurements of 
the head of an idiot are given, in confirmation of the influence of size of head 
on mental power ; but, by the alleged measurements, the idiot’s head is not 
less than are the heads of some persons of good sense and ability. 


Mr. Aitken’s Lectures. —“ Mr. Aitken has finished his course of lectures 
at Thornhill to a numerous, and, considering the size of the place,a respect- 
able audience. Mr. A. deserves the thanks of phrenologists for the exertions 
he makes to extend a knowledge of their science, followed, as these exertions 
are, with so much success ; — perhaps as many works on phrenology were 
purchased during Mr. A.’s visit to Dumfries and Thornhill as in all the time 
before. We understand Mr. Aitken is now jecturing in Annan, and proceeds 
afterwards to Carlisle. — We saw a few days ago a cast of the brain, very 
ingeniously contrived, made for Mr. Aitken, by Mr. Fraser, plasterer, Max- 
welltown. This cast is composed of about twenty different pieces; each 
piece represents a group of organs, and centres to the medulla oblongata, 
so that by removing one of the pieces an audience would see in a moment 
distinctly the position and form of the group which it represents. This 
cast shows, in a beautiful manner, the connection of those organs in the 
brain which harmonize in their functions. We hope the phrenologists of 
this town will bestir themselves. There is a small society in the town at 
present, but so secret as to be almost unknown. We hope there will soon 
‘be a large one. The Dumfries phrenoloyists will receive a great accession of 
strength when W. F. Brown, Esq., surgeon to the new Lunatic Asylum, 
joins them.” — Dumfries Times, Aug. 1. 1838. [These casts representing 
the phrenological organs, as cones, extended from surface to centre of the 
brain, must be regarded at present as purely fanciful anatomy ; and they are 
certainly better calculated to please the vulgar, than to render Phrenology 
credit-worthy in the eyes of anatomists and physiologists. ] 


Editorial Ignorance. — In a captious and most blundering notice of Mr. 
Hodgson’s Lecture on Education, introduced into the Fifeshire Journal, of 
July 28th last, we have this passage quoted from the Lecture : — “ Astro- 
nomy and geology have been brought to bear on history — the one fixing 
the date of certain events by the calculation of an eclipse, the other carrying 
back the creation of our world into remoter periods of antiquity than had 
formerly been imagined.” 

On this extract, the following very silly remark is made :— “ That the 
stricter sciences, especially that of astronomy, throw light upon history, by 
defining and verifying dates, has been abundantly admitted for three centuries 
at least ; but that geology, itself the most uncertain of all sciences, in regard 
to the truth of whose doctrines we are utterly destitute of any evidence 
whatever, should be considered to elucidate any point of date or of historical 
evidence, could be asserted only by one capable of believing the nonsense 
of phrenology or animal magnetism, or any of the modern quackeries by 
which weak or ill-informed minds seek to attain eminence which they were 
incapable of reaching by the highways of regularly recognised seience.” 
The writer of this remark, in all likelihood, is profoundly ignorant of the 
doctrines” of geology, and, by a customary procedure of ignorant dog- 
matists, imputes the destitution of his own mind to the sciences which he 
names. wee 

The Encyclopedia Britannica on Phrenology. — It was, stated, in our last 
number, that Dr. Roget’s article on Cranioscopy, published many years ago 
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in the Encyclopædia Britannica, was destined to reappear in an altered form, 
in the new edition of that work now in course of publication. Since that 
notice was written, the Part containing the article in question has appeared. 
We are in no haste to make a full exposure of Dr. Roget’s conduct touching 
Phrenology, because it is assuredly now beyond the power of his pen 
materially to interfere with its diffusion. But the Encyclopadia is a work 
of authority, and it is no doubt a d work on the whole; notwithstand- 
ing that a bulky compilation of this kind must be behind the knowledge of the 
day in many of its scientific articles. On this account we shall feel called 
upon to notice the article fully ; that is, not because it is penned by Dr. Roget, 
but because it is printed in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Some years ago, 
the name of Dr. Roget would have had weight with men of science. We 
believe it has none at this day; the impression being, that he was unable to 
sustain the reputation yielded to him by anticipation. But with the multi- 
tude a belief may linger, that the Secretary of the Royal Society must be a 
man of talent. On asking a medical friend what would be the effect of Dr. 
Roget azain coming forward as a writer against Phrenology, he gave us this 
laconic reply, containing a severe truth under a jingle of sound : — “ Troja 
frit: Roget fuit.” 


Phrenology versus Metaphysics. — If the science of education be not in 
its very infancy, it is yet far from its perfection. It resembles in this respect 
our knowledge of the faculties of the mind — for the one is and ought to be 
grafted upon the other. They who have most deeply pursued metaphysical 
mquiries — they who have compared ancient and modern systems, can but 
be confounded and discouraged by the little practical good which has yet 
been derived from all that philosophers have written concerning the opera- 
tions of mind. There can now be no question that every intellect is not 
only differently constituted, but that the qualities of each are especially 
adapted to very different objects. Dr. Johnson’s often quoted analogy, that 
a strong man when he sets out for a walk may as readily go to the east as 
to the west, is now taken for what it is— sheer nonsense. The same 
faculties will no more make a reasoner and a poet, a mechanic or an artist, 
than a piece of silk will make a frieze coat. We are yet ignorant of the ca- 
pabilities of any and every species of intellect. We learn not, except after 
trial, and most generally by failure, what sort and what number of facts a 
mind can embrace and contain. We can neither compute the quantity of 
application nor the quickness of perception except by experiment — im short, 
we are unacquainted with the texture of the material of which our future 
edifice is to be constructed. It is even yet exceedingly doubtful whether in 
the old phrase there be any Royal Road to knowledge — whether the com- 
pendious methods of impartment which ingenious experimentalists have con- 
trived, have any advantage over that laborious study which fixes so firmly all 
its acquisitions. The new philosophy of the phrenologists promises the 
world a vast improvement in these respects, and without venturing to pro- 
nounce upon the absolute efficacy of the science, it is only just to acknowledge 
that their system of mental organization appears to be so far more philoso- 
phical, that separate functions are allotted to separate organs, and thus a 
probable confusion is avoided which had assigned such very opposite oper- 
ations to one and the same instrument. — Norwich Mercury, March 24. 


Watson the Calculator. — “ We have to record the death of an individual, a 
native of this parish, well known in this and adjoining counties as the Sussex 
calculator — George Watson, who died in the union house at Maresfield, ashort 
time past, at the age of 51 years. His death was accelerated by his obstinacy 
during the late severe winter, in leaving the house and sleeping in barns, &c. 
George, who was an idiot in all things relating to common occurrences, was a 
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self-taught calculator of the first class, and as such was known in many parts 
of the kingdom, and to none better than the writer of this article, who has 
often tried his powers to the utmost with the most abstruse questions, in 
which he was invariably right. By what method he arrived at his con- 
clusions he could never explain, nor could the writer ever discover the 
system he pursued. The powers of his memory were astonishing. He 
could state accurately where he had been on any day for the last thirty years, 
what persons he saw, and what he was about. He lived for many years with 
an uncle in this parish, who was a farmer, and he would recount the quantity 
of live stock bred during the whole time he lived with him, to whom they 
were sold, and the price they fetched. He has been often asked to state on 
what day of the year Easter Sunday was for a century past, and has never 
been wrong in his answers. The birth days and ages of all the individuals, 
among George’s acquaintance were as well known to him as to themselves ; 
and he has often raised a laugh against single ladies of a certain age, by 
stating the day of their birth in company. But one of his favourite amuse- 
ments was to recount the number of acres, amount of population, size of the 
church, and weight of the tenor bell of every parish in the county, which he 
would do without making a mistake. It was the wish of some individuals, 
well known to the poor fellow, and who took an interest in his behalf, to 
have assisted him; but his wandering habits were such that to fix him to any 
place was impossible, and from his idiotic obstinacy he had latterly contracted 
such dirty ways, that it was found the only place he could be taken in at was 
the workhouse, where he has been kindly treated until death put an end to 
his sufferings. Poor George will be long missed in the neighbourhood.” — 
Sussex Express. [Can any of our readers oblige us with some account of 
the phrenological development of this person ? — Editor.) 


Phrenological Societies. — Some excellent observations, on the steps proper 
to render Phrenological Societies effective, were given in the New York 
Weekly Whig, for April 21., under their head of “ Medical Examiner.” The 
spirit of the article is, that a good phrenological cabinet should be the prime 
object ; — next a good library of phrenological works. It is worthy of being 
reprinted in this country, and we hope to copy it in an early Number, for the 
benefit of British societies. 


Phrenological Quacks. — We again entreat the active zeal of true phreno- 
logists, towards relieving the public from the impositions of phrenological 
quacks. Allusions have been made in former Numbers to those who go 
about to the country towns, giving most inaccurate ba aside of Phre- 
nology, and picking the pockets of persons who are silly enough to pay them 
for their fortune-telling and prophecies. Their advertisements of offers to 
“ predict ” character, and to apply the “ phrenological plumb-line,” now ap- 
pear in the newspapers, and are thrust into the hands of persons in the 
streets of London, in close imitation of the proceedings of quack-doctors 
and nostrum-dealers. We should abstain from notice of these worthies, 
were it not that Phrenology has been so long and so grossly misrepresented, 
that its respectable advocates are compelled to protest against persons whose 
conduct must render the subject ridiculous and disreputable in the eyes of 
those who take that conduct as a sample of phrenological proceedings. 


To Correspondents. — We have not introduced the notice about the re- 
cently elected Professor, in Cambridge, because, whatever may be the Pro- 
fessor’s private opinions about Phrenology, we must at present look upon 
him as an ill-wisher to the cause. He may have been, and may still be, a 
subscriber to this Journal; but he recently voted against the introduction of 
it into the Reading-room of the Philosophical Society. The choice is 
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perhaps creditable to the University, and we hope the Professor will not 
prove another addition to those who receive good salaries for lectures never 
delivered.—Mr. J.T. Smith is wrong ; but his letter shall have place in next 
Number, together with our own remarks upon it: we were not disposed to 
withdraw any other article, in order to make room for the letter in this 
Number. — Dr. Verity’s tables gnd ‘figures should be reduced into descrip- 
tions written in words : his notes would then be useful, and, we doubt not, 
agreeable to our readers. — R. M. should know that “ want of time” is a 
valid objection for not writing at all; but is a poor excuse for badness of 
composition or illegible penmanship.— The Essay on Acquisitiveness will 
robably appear in January. — MSS. are received also from Mr. Levison, 
ev. R. Govett, Mr. Noble, and Count Francis Thun. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Page 19. line 14. for Boshuanas, read Bachapins or Betchuans, 
67. line 3. for has, read have. 


72. line 30. for is, read are. 
147. line 14. for or that, read or assert that. 


231. line 12. Jor evidence, read evidences. 
408. line 19. for disorder, read disorders. 


